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T the Reader will perceive many 


defects in this writing, let him con- 
5 1 der in excuſe or extenuation of them, that 
the produftion 1 is the effort of a man en- 

feebled by pa be ey, and by advanced years, 5 

eagerly W 1/hing 70 be f ſome uſe 70 ſociety, 
and delighted with Imagining himſelf fo in 
fome degree, tho ſcarcely able 0 bold the 
pen he writes with. 
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UTILITIST, &c. 
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1. HAVE affuned the name ann, 
| peculiarly that of the Iriſh nation, whoſe 
happineſs is chiefly the object of this writ- 
ing. When poor near-fighted mortals write 


|| their thoughts and publiſh chem in print, 
they are apt to fancy that they write to the 


world, for ſo the ſpeck of the creation we 


uad upon is generally called; not conſider- 


| ing the comparative fmallneſs of our globe, 


| ING EVoct 08. 0h planetary ſyſtem ; nor that 
| this orb * into numberleſa 
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nations or regions, having each a different 
language or dialect; forgetting alſo that the 
beſt books are ſubject to their mortality, 
thouſands of them being already dead in 
effect; that languages are of a fleeting, fu- 
gitive nature, varying inſenſibly by proceſs 
of tinter and other accidents; neither conſi- 
dering, that in the narrow circle of their 
particular languages, perhaps not one thou- 
ſandeth individual reads the ne even 
of the greateſt celebrity. 
Every one may, it is true, read what is once 
0 printed; and it would be therefore as im- 
moral and unjuſtifiable, as miſchievous to 


5 ſociety, to print any thoughts or facts of 


2 nature deſtructive of the happineſs f 
man; but though all may, yet very few 
will be at the trouble to read the pros 

ductiaus of mediocrity, for ſach jar the 


vaſt-yariety, ſuch the endleſs ſwarms of 


_ printed productions iſſuing in our days, 
chat ſecond. or; third. rate writers ought, 
when taking up. the pen, to aim rather at 
methodizing. their own thoughts, or apply- 
ing themſelves . to; the mental exerciſe of 
cloathing their ideas in expreflions ſyited 
to their own fancies or feelings, than child- 
IT: any as Lo to bociety 
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from their labours. An author's acquain- 
tances, indeed his kindred or deſcendants, * 
may for the noyelty, through curioſity, or pr J 
from family regards, caſt an eye over ſuch 


middling performances; but the ſphere of 


their operation muſt be ſo narrow, as al- 
moſt to annihilate their uſefulneſs. Some 


mens thoughts however, are by nature, ſo 


ebullient and buſy, as in a manner to force 
their way to paper; and an author who 
knows his intentions to be pure, need not 

ſhrink from the endeavour of being uſeful 
even in a ſmall degree; becauſe truly, he : 
cannot do all the good he wiſhes to do, nor 
riſe to the pinnacle of fame. As a writer he 


may, I fay, humbly appear in print, for 


the chance of doing ſome little good, "= 
a juſt ſaying, that every eye makes @ beau- 
; and that we muſt not diſpute in matters 
of taſte. Every genuine production there- 
fore, every unaffected effuſion of the mind, 
may chance to meet an admirer, and be- 
come uſeful, as peculiarities of reliſh are 


endleſs. If a land-improver or giver of 


5 alms, &c. &c. ſhould be diſcouraged by the 
comparative inſignificance of his beſt en- 
deavours to ſerve mankind, there would be 


no improvements made, nor charities giv- 


T 


en; theſe conſiderations will perhaps con- 
vey a valid apology for every well-meaning 
inoffenſive author, though of inferior claſs , 
and this being, in a particular manner, the 


writer's incentive to write, ſo they may ſerve 
as his excufe for printing fach trifles. Let 
it alſo be conſidered in favour of this at- 


: | tempt, that until he was difabled by para- 


| Viiliey, 
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lytic complaints, advanced in years, and re- 


duced to the very flender hope of being 
uſeful as a ſcribler, the writer never loitered, 


never waſted his time in his cloſeſt, nor 


flackened his endeavours to be ſo in a more 
effectual line. But to my purpoſe as an LUiili- 


In my apprehenſion, the word utility 


not only regards the preſent, but generally 


means a quality of actions productive, in 


their conſequences, of fome happineſs to | 
mankind, of of diminiſhing ſome miſery. It 


matters not materially whether this definition 
of the word be accurate, or the received 
 _ of it or not, ſince the writer gives 
notice to the aner, that this 1 is the ſenſe i in 
which he uſes it. 

By the word happineſs, uf ed i in this defi- 


- nition, he means permanent pleaſure, not 


* 
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productive of equivalent miſery ; and by 


the word miſery, he means permanent pain, 
not productive of equivalent pleaſure. 
Under this enlarged definition of the 


word wility, it ſeems to. me that the idea 


of charity, of humanity, of public ſpirit, 
and in ſhoxt of every action deemed virtu- 5 


ous, finds room to range itſelf. 


By the words mere pleaſure, I mean 


throughout this writing, a ſenſation of an 
agreeable but ſhort-lived fugitive nature; 
and by the words mere pain, I mean a diſa- 
_ greeable ſenſation, and alſo of a 9 or 


evaneſcent nature. 


But as the word utility conveys to my 


mind the idea of ſome productive „ : 
ſeemin g to promiſe good of longer conti - ne word · 


nuance; and as moſt men delight in the 
idea of happineſs in proſpect; even in ſmall 


muatters I have made choice of it, nay have 


ventured to coin the words urilitiſt and utili- 


-4 iſm, for Johnſon's Dictionary has no ſuch as 
the moſt comprehenſive of my meaning; 5 


and although a new word, the moſt gene- 
e rally intelligible term I could make uſe of, 
as indicative of che common duties of life, 
and containing under the above definition, . 
2 ſummary of them all to ſerve as an ob. 
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vious ſimple directory to our conduct 

through life ; and thereby endeavouring to 
eſcape the intricacies of caſuiſtry, and the 
- puzzling refinements of ſcience, &c. hoping 
to eſtabliſh the authority of this plain 
maxim, that the moſt uſeful is in fact the 
beſt man in ſociety: and I have chopped 
this production into ſhort chapters, for the 
convenience of deſultory and lazy readers, 
of haſty ſnatchers at knowledge, or yawning 
ſearchers for amuſement. 


LR , 


MM 


CHAP, I 


I N order to convey my thoughts on this 
ſubject the more to my own ſatisfaction, 
I muſt, in ſome ſort, perſonify or allegorize 
my conceptions in many inſtances, which 
_ the reader 1 hope will pardon in an UnexPe- Wo 
rienced writer, ſtruggling to give birth to 
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his ideas, and to faſten his evaneſcent | 
thoughts upon paper, for his own further | 
inſpection, perhaps for the imme of 
a few, others. 

Wiſdom and power to create uk. ac- N 
cording to human intellect, have been origh- 
nal; they muſt have exiſted ſomewhere an- 
tecedent to the univerſe, at leaſt to the ſmall 
part of it which we ſee, and which. plai 


coo Exiſtence 


ly demonſtrates aſtoniſhing wiſdom and of God. 
power in our ſenſe of thoſe words; that 8 


exiſtence we call God, it ſeems to exiſt 
without parts, yet in what manner wiſdom 
ſio exiſts either in God or man, is beyond 
the comprehenſion of mortals: among ma- 
ny millions of other creations he created 
man, and beſtowed on him ſome little por- 
tion of his wiſdom, which we call human 
reaſon, together with many inferior and 
animal inſtincts, and at the ſame time ſome. 
ſmall portion of inſtinctive benevolence. 
Thoſe two gifts, viz. reaſon and benevo- 
lence, we call ſparks, particles, communica- 
tions or emanations of his own nature; ex- 
preſſions which ſeem quite inadequate to 
the reality of things, though we cannot 
find better, being yet in the dark. Theſe two 
ſparks, however, framed early ſocicties a- 
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mong men, beczuſe they found them uſeful. 
A few of the wiſeſt men called Patriarchs, 
Bramins, Philoſophers, &c &c. &c. led the 
way, in forming thoſe ſocieties; but the 
multitude of mankind in time grew unru- 
ly, and the Pagan mythology was invented, 
with a view alſo to uſefulneſs, for it deified 
the moſt uſeful men; yet the paſſions of 
mankind by degrees blended vice into the 
ideal character of the Heathen Gods, by 
- which means vicious and truly execrable 
| Gods naturally produced monſtrouſly wick- 
ed men. Socrates, it is true, and a few 
other philoſophers afterwards, ſtemmed the 


| torrent of ſanctiſied corruption in ſome ſmall = 


degree. That philoſophy, pointed chief. 
ly to individual happineſs, diſtinct from 
ſociety, and extended no farther than mo- 
rality, which ſeems to regard the preſent 
| Thong ori. time, and to be only à negative virtue, of 
4 "x eg. prohibitory or reſtrictive nature, that is, 
5 9 to give unhappineſs but in itſelf 
inert, mae man and not ms : 
to good. 
If the reader ſhould now EY why i ina 
| little book profeſſing to treat of the moſt 
important intereſts of mankind, the author 
ſhould give place to light triffling tracts, ap- 
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plicable only to a particular time and ſtate 
of things in Ireland? He will anſwer, that 
he has done ſo, becauſe political as well as 
natural diſtempers may recur ; and phyſicians 
are juſtly applauded, for recording diſorders” 
which ſeem peculiar to the ſeaſon, for that 
the ſame, or ſome kindred ones, may again 
appear: and as an Uti/itift, he is not confined 
to any particular line of utility, nor is it an 
uncommon modern practice to ſwell books 
with goats wool, in a ſcarcity of better ma- 
terials. An old retired infirm man, who 
writes through an eager deſire of being uſe- 
ful, and at the ſame time to amuſe his 
hours of compelled confinement, from more 
uſeful occupation, claims ſome indulgence. 
And as an exhorter to utility, he may, 
| perhaps, be allowed to ſtrengthen his pre- 
cept, by aducing his own example, and 
| Pardonable. 
without any reprehenſible violation of mo- fel. — 
deſty to boaſt, that in the ſhort ſpace of his 
- 6wn life, he has executed more of uſeful 
improvements, within the ſpace of forty 
miles of his abode, than all the deſcendants 
of Adam had done before his time. Con- 
| cealment is generally the purifier of chari- 
ty with reſpect to the agent, but it falls 


within D this writer's pan, to indulge the Va- 
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nity, and countenance the practice of boaſt- 
ing alittle in eaſes of viſible ſervices, as 
every encouragement to utility ſeems pardon- 
able, perhaps laudable. Some ſenſible 
writer has peeviſhly, but perhaps truly ad- 
vanced that a perſon, by whoſe means one 
blade of graſs has been added to the fſur- 
face of the earth, had done more real good 
than the whole race of prime miniſters, 
from the time of Adam, could boaſt of. 
There is an extravagance, yet a ſort of ſtrik- 
Ing juſtice in the thought, for lovers of 
power are generally ſelfiſh; and admitting 
them locally virtuous, let it be conſidered, 
that the local ideas of virtue are as vari- 
ous as the appearances of the clouds; we 
ſee that mankind was always ſubject to 
ſtrange deceptions with regard to it; thence 


the expedience, if not neceſſity, of ſome 


ſuch eſſay as this, national cuſtoms over- 
bearing ſuperſtitions, and the illuſory plots 
of {ſelfiſh deſigning men ever have, and 
ever will, miſlead and puzzle mankind in 
this reſpect: ſo tliat virtue, likethe God Pro- 
teus, ſeems verſatile or fickle; but the plain 
Diilitiſt fyſtem would, I believe, prove ſome 


check to this moſt grievous of all general . 


evils, the varying dyes of virtue. It might 
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ſerve mankind even as the polar ſtar does 
the wandering mariner; it might ſteady 
their aim on the moſt important of all hu- 
man concerns, their own happineſs. I may 
be told, and truly told as above, that this 
ſyſtem has nothing new in it, for that the 

good and wiſe men in every age of the 
world, profeſſed, practiſed, and recom- 
mended utility. T may be told alſo, that all 
the governments upon earth were original- 
ly grounded on the principle, and that eve- 
ry man in his ſenſes was governed by it. 
But I again aſk, Does not the hiſtory of 
mankind evince the general prevalence of 


error? 1 mean even in the idea of 


virtue and religion, the two principal 
means of human happineſs ; are we yet ſafe 
from illuſion, are we infallible? Let us look 
round our globe at the bewilderings of rea- 
ſon, tyranny of cuſtom, and ſeductions of 
religion. What therefore, this writer wiſhes 
to inculeate is, that a general perſuaſion 
ought to be propogated from the higheſt to 
the loweſt claſſes of mankind: That to be 
uſeful to man on this globe, is the likelieſt 
means of being pleaſing to God, and happy 


hereafter. No man ſure will controvert its 


being the likelieſt means of conciliating the 
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| — tried the experiment, will diſpute its being 


alſo the moſt noble and really effectual 
means of pleaſing ones ſe!5, and of being 
happy. I fay, the moſt noble and effectual, 
becauſe a good conſcience, that is, a ſound 
ſelf-approbation depends upon it; utiliti/m 
therefore, as promoting happineſs, may be 
dignified with the title of a ſyſtem of phi- 
loſophy, and ought, I think, to be openly 
adopted as the beſt ſyſtem for ſocieties of 
men, becauſe it is practical; it ſeems a ſort 
of abridgement or aggregate of all the 
bother ideas of virtue, and is the leiſt ambi. 
|  guous offspring of benevolence, that com- 
mon parent of every thing called virtue. 
It isa point agreed upon by the deepeſt 
23 of the human heart, that the 
hope or expectation of future happineſs in 
Alife to come, conſtitutes a very high de- 
gree of our preſent worldly pleaſure, and 
moſt powerfully abates our preſent pain; | 
yet hope, if I miſtake not, is a fond, but du- 
bious expectation. The Uriliti/ endeavours to 
go farther than the hoper; he wiſhes to im- 
prove hope into expectation on a firmer 
ground, as to the things of this life, to 
| conſolidate the idea and means of happi- 


N — a favour of men; and few of thoſe who have 
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Heſs; nor is there in nature a more ſolid 


ground or foundation for religious expecta- 
tion than utilitiſim; his ſyſtem ſeems there- 


fore irreproachable in its object, as well 25 


7 truly beneficient in its means. 


In order juſtly to conſider it as 2 Fed | 
cal ſyſte m, let us ſuppoſe a nation of Utili- 


tif. The idea I muſt own is Utopian, yet 


may be, and is realized in a degree. Let __ 


look on Holland and Spain comparatively ; ., 


Its praRti- 


cal advan- 


or rather in our own kingdom, on the pro- “ 


vince of Ulſter, and on the remote parts of 
the provincgs of Munſter and Connaught ; 


the former may be called a community of 
_ Uiilitifis comparatively with the latter, who 
are in general devoted to preſent pleaſures, 


not the pleaſures in proſpect, or the fruit 


called utility. In the former, a ſteady heart- 


felt fatisfaction, a mental happineſs uniformly 


appears; in the latter, a few blazes of plea- 


ſure, interruptedby along and biting miſery. 


As to the poor or inferior orders of man- 


kind, they are circumſcribed, that is, the 


ſphere of their utility is narrow and com- 
menſurate with their poverty, but the ſyſ- 
tem may be equally adhered to in all condi- 
tions of fortune; for if a man cannot be 
_ uſeful to his country, his children, his fa- 
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mily or friends, he may at leaſt be ſo td 
himſelf, health permitting, and thus he 
may become as it were one particle of the 
_ fame ſyſtem. 
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B U T in order the better to agree with _ 
readers, and meet their thoughts -in the 
courſe of this diſcuflion, let us further en- 
deavour at forming diſtin&t and precife 
ideas, or definitions of the well known 
words religion, morality and reaſon; for. 
we diſcuſs but vaguely and widely, 72 
ſeldom agree at all with others, unleſs we: - 
are firſt agreed with them in our definitions 
of the terms we make uſe of. This is the 
great ſource of argumentative controverſy 
Attempts and diſputation; no man can intuitively gueſs 
o denne. at the ideas in the minds of others, but in 
this diſcuſſion, I now give notice, that by 
the word religion, I mean a veneration of 
the Supreme Being, as maker, father, and 
giver of all; and particularly, as giver of 
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that hope of a future life, which often con- 
ſtitutes our principal happineſs in this. 
But as its chief operative object in chriſ- 
tianity, ſeems to be the ſaving of indi- 
vidual ſouls by faith, it is apt to degei e- 
rate into a ſpecies of ſelfiſhneſs. We meet, ,..- 
in our progreſs through life, many chriſ- TY 
tian zealots very viciouſly ſelfiſh, yet piouſ- 
ly hoping; ſo that to all fuch tilitiſim may 
prove 2 neceſſary enlarger of the mind. 
becauſe the mental habit of providing for 
ſelf, in a life to come, is apt to confine the 
mind to a ſolicitude for felt alone in this. 
By the word morality, I mean the doctrine 
of the duties of life, but prohibitory of 
evil rather than hortatory to good. | 
By the word reaſon, 1 mean the power 
or faculty by which a man juſtly infers or 
3 deduces conſequences from premiſes, and 
Vulhich is the great guide given by God to 
man in the purſuit of his e and i in 
avoiding miſery. _ 
Religion, as here FOE is jultly deem- 5 
ed the firſt philoſophy, becauſe, it purified 
from a mean . ſelfiſhneſs, it imparts the 
2 higheſt and moſt permanent happineſs even 
in this world, through the means of :pions 
| hope or confidence, of future endleſs bliſs; 
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and when thus refined, imparts happineſs 
alſo by inculcating humanity, charity, in- 
tegrity, and all the other virtues, as incum- 
bent duties towards the giver of all; pure 


religion, therefore, as has been already ad- 


vanced, comes principally under the author's 


idea of wordly utilitiſm, becauſe morality, 


charity, public ſpirit, &c. ſeem to be com- 
prehended under the definition ; and on 
this account, reaſon, as the guide or pilot 
given to man in his purſuit of his own 
happineſs, muſt corroborate the claim of 
this new word to pre-eminence as a ſyſtem. 

| The celebrated philoſophic ſchools of the 


were ind | great meaſure fruitleſs inopera- 

| tive ſeminaries of diſputants, where the minds 

of a few ſuperior men were exerciſed and 

_ entangled in ſpeculative reveries, and learn- 
ed idleneſs, both which were in effect, the 

| only fruit of theſe ſchools. The Stoic fyſ- 
tem, as prefering mental to ſenſual plea- = 
ſures, is ſaid to have produced more virtu- 
ous men, yet very few in number, than the 
more groſs or ſenſual ; but many of thoſe - 
alſo bordered upon inſanity, for they de- 
nied the exiſtence of bodily pain as an evil. 
Some of thoſe uſeleſs idlers however aſſum- 


| ancients, like the latter ſchools of divinity, - 
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ed a ſtrange dignity in ſociety, though on 
as ſlight foundations as Chriſtian divines do; 


they might indeed have aſſumed ſomewhat 2 


leſs of demerit than the latter, as they were n 
not ſo odiouſly voluminous in their raving. 
writings as the Chriſtian divines are; but a 
true adept in utilitiſm might, 1 think, look 
down from the ſuperior ground of com- 
mon ſenſe on the futility of both, as well as 
on the ſauntering gardens of Epicurus ; he 
would laugh at their ſublime dreaming, and 
at their ſwiniſſi groveling, while he nobly 
aſpired to promote ſocial good, even in the 
moſt humble ſpheres of life; he would feel a 


tian divini- 


: conſcious dignity, ſuperior far to the falſe 


windy parade and pride of either, hoping 
his reward in a future life on a plain, but 
more ſolid ground, than any viſionary 
dreamer or ſhadowy metaphiſician, ancient 
or modern, whether a — of Plato | 
or of Malbranche. 
| Falſe religions have, from the thai . 
of time, contrived an infinity of petty 
ſtratagems to pleaſe God; or artful men ra- 
ther made a blind of religion to come at the 
power, the riches, and honours of this 
world; but the plain open road of utilitiſin 


Vould ſuit but ill with the ſyſtem of Jug 
C | 
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glers, who, like certain animals, thrive and 
fatten beſt in the dark, andon that account, 
put out or - confuſe the lights of reaſon as 
often as they can. Utiliti/m would become 
the great detector of impoſition. Moſt men 
delight in the marvellous, for as the whole 
| ſyſtem of nature is indeed a myſtery, poor 
- puzzled mortals graſp naturally at inviſible 
_ cauſes, and become ſo ſtrangely ductile in 


matters altogether unintelligible, that de- 


ſigning men are powerfully tempted by their 
facility to prey on (but ſecretly to laugh at) 
Clerical their credulous fellow-creatures. This has 
— been an univerſal diſtemper among man- i 
= | kind from the beginning of the world, and 


to prove how deeply it is rooted in the nature 


of man, it rages even to this day, notwith- 


ſtanding the lights diffuſed by the art of 

printing. Some univerſal remedy or pre- 
ventive ought therefore (as already advanc- 
ed) to be eſſayed in thoſe enlightened times, 


vrhich certainly favour the arduous but gene- 


rous attempt: the writer will in this eſſay 
endeavour to repreſent in an allegory the 
| ſcope of this ſyſtem. Some writer of greater 
abilities may, at a future time, improve 
his hints, or methodize them, which, in 


his preſent condition of body and mind, ö 


annnot attempt; but before he preſumes to 


FTT 
grow figurative, he takes leave to premiſe, 
that to abridge and ſimplify are the mean 

purpoſes of the Utilitift. - 
The life of man is too ſhort to bear the 
waſting any part of it in uſeleſs diſquiſitions, 
or reſearches for rules of duty amidſt the 
numberleſs avocations created by the wants, 
the paſſions, the labours, and recreations of 
men; our minds are beſides, i in general, too 
inaccurate, too dim, or puzzled to find 
our way through ſuch infinite mazes of diſ- 
agreeing opinions, and of intricate and ſub- 
tile ſpeculations, in ſo much that life is of- 
ten at an end before we are fully determined 


5 on the courſe to ſteer. The abridgement of 


morals in that golden rule of our doing as we 
would be done by, has been unſpeakably ſer- 
viceable to the world; and this writer wiſhes 
to give ſome ſimilar operation to the Uti- | 
litiſt ſyſtem ; for though there is in the form N 
of the above precept a ſort of imperfection, 
becauſe moſt men would wiſh to be done by 
better than they ought to be; yet, as man- 
kind are unapt to feel for others without 
| ſuppoſing themſelves in their places, the 
precept is truly uſeful; for it is plain and in- 


- telligible to all; and utilitiſm may be ſo, as 


every body who knows Engliſh underſtands 
the word uſe Tale. 
8 


Reaſon for 
attempting 
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CHAP. Iv. 


UT as to the promiſed allegory, the 


an allegory writer owns himſelf fond of it, for 


two reaſons, viz. 1. Becauſe he finds the _ 
general compariſon of human life to 2 
dream to be more ſtriking in the mind of 
a man advanced in years (for he looks back 
and contemplates as a dream the incidents 


on his memory) than it appears to younger 8 
minds; and this compariſon is ſo pleaſing 


and appoſite in his mind, as to have urged 
him (though no poet) to verſify the thought 
in the following words, for he recollects the 

eager dreaming of his younger days, the 
childiſh narrowneſs, and yet warmth of his 
| purſuits: 


See dreaming eager minds to mortals given, 
That all may graſp theſe . Fm”. lent by 


heaven. 


d dee the worthy Biſhop Berkley's . hems | 
| to diſcard matter from the creation, yet muſt admit that ſome- 
thing exiſts, which excites various perceptions j in man, though 


* 


TT 
2dly. The writer has another reaſon for 
being fond of allegory, the drivelling inco- 
herencies and repetitions ſo incident to old 
age will be leſs unbecoming, and therefore 
more excuſable in a dreamer, than they 


would be in a waking: writer; he therefore 


falls afleep (as moſt men do) in hopes of 


ceaſe and refreſhment. 


Sleep then ſeiſed him, or rather a lber 


(for he does not promiſe to dream 1 — 
ſo as to bear criticiſm). 


Methought I ſaw a great and moſt ma- Allegory. 


jeſtic figure, whoſe name was Wiſdom or Uni- 


verſal Reaſon; he was from the beginning 


of all things, co-exiſtent with God, and by 
ſome called God. His head was hidden in 


impenetrable darkneſs, but glories inex- 
preſſible beautified every viſible part of him. 


| * cannot be ſure of the manner of that exiſtence, of the form, 


colour, qualities, &c. and ſure only of the mental Perceptions i 


they excite in us; which perceptions, by the bye, we cannot 


conceive to be material, or to conſiſt of parts; from which the 


inference or probability ſeems plain, that the ſoul or ſurviving 
ſubſtance of mortals after death may be immaterial, as the preſent 


perceptions in the mind certainly ſeem to be. It is ſaid the Bi- 
ſhop's ſyſtem was never refuted, and that it is ſearce refutable by 
flair argument. | 


VVV 
The longer I looked, the more my ſight was 
dazzled by the bright effulgence of celeſtial 
Tays that he continually ſhot forth. His 
earlieſt offspring on this little terraqueous 
globe was a Queen called Uilitiſm, begotten 
on his fair favourite Benevolence, and inhe- 
riting a particle of her mother's nature. 
The Queen had many younger ſiſters | 
(to be mentioned hereafter) but to Utili- 
tiſm he gave the ſupreme power, beſtowing 
on her a particle of his own wiſdom or ſub- 
| ſtance, which he called Human Reaſon. He 
gave this particle as a wiſe friend, and as the 
principal guide to her conduct. Human 
Reaſon had by her fide a truſty confidant, 
called Experience, recommended by her fa- 
ther, whom ſhe was ordered to conſult oc- 
cafionally, and always to yield to her advice; 
yet notwithſtanding theſe precautions, I ob- 
ſerved that the Queen was obeyed but by 
halves through her dominions, for ſhe had 

in her little ſhattered orb (which was then 

in full view before us) certain rebellious 
fubjedts « called the Paſſioni, who conſtantly 
diſturbed her government: theſe Paſſioni 
appeared to me like a numberleſs multitude 
of children of different ages, ſome infants, 
and ſome more eee in years, but on 
| Par: blin d. 1 
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Mere Pleaſure, methoughts, were mixed Of fugitive 


leaſures 
with permanent pleaſures, which laſt were . 


called Happineſs ; both theſe were the objects, Fm 
or rather the toys that theſe children con- 
ſtantly purſued, and ſtrained eagerly after; 
both theſe ſorts of pleaſures floated on the 
ſurface of a vaſt and boundleſs lake : Mere 
Pleaſures were contained in watery bubbles, 
and Happineſs in more ſolid vaſes, made of 
2 glafly metal reſembling the watery bub- 
bles. The Queen and her two attendants, 
Hh Reafon and Experience, were continually cul- 
ling with great care, pointing at and recom- 
mending the more ſolid and durable vaſes 
___ to the buſy bee, like a ſwarm of children, 
and cautioning them to avoid the watery 
bubbles; yet J obſerved the youngeſt and 
weakeſt infants generally graſped the latter 
and burſt them inceſſantly. _ 
lo obſerved that great numbers of thoſe 
fooliſh little ones were drowned by going 
beyond their depth i in purſuing thoſe bub. 
bles, and a ſtill greater number ſo narrowly 5 
eſcaped, and by ſuch extraordinary efforts 
as never to recover their priſtine ſtate of 
health; but the more grown and ſenſible 
children purſued them fo cooly, and handled 
them ſo carefully, as ſeldom to burſt them, 
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brittle as they were; and I heard one of 
them ſay, © They were very fine to look at, 
but they might, (ſays he) be bought too 
dear.” They therefore aimed, for the 
moſt part at the glaſsy vaſes, and caught 
many of them. The confuſion of the 
ſcene from the numberleſs crowds appeared 
_ prodigious; thoſe more ſolid vaſes had been 
| fabricated, I was told, by four famous ar- 
tiſts, viz. by Nature herſelf, by Morality, 
Religion, and by Induſtry. Nature framed 
both ſorts, the watery and the ſolid ; thoſe 
recommended by Morality, and thoſe by 
 Tnduſiry, were generally pure and without 
| flaw, eſpecially if they both joined in the 
manufacture; but methoughts the Queen 


| looked ſuſpiciouſly at thoſe fabricated by 


Religion, © for, (ſaid ſhe) in a thundering | 
voice, I have ſuffered unſpeakably by her 
| falſe work in Pagan, and even, in Chriſtian 
times; nor am I at this very time fate from 
her tricks; but briſtianity, pure Chri iſtiani- 
, I muſt own, afforded me the moſt ſin- 
gular relief.” Chriſt was the prince of Li- 
tilitifts : he lived and died to ſerve the pub- 
lic. Methoughts ſome of theſe vaſes were 
brought in by the primitive Chriſtians, and 
were brighter by far than thoſe brought in 
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by any other religion; they had a celeſtial. 
| ſplendour about them that plainly diſtin- 
guiſhed them from all the reſt, yet they too 
ſeemed to ſully and tarniſh in the hands of 
ſucceeding conjurers, called creed-making 
| Prieſts; and the Queen diſcovered, that 
many of them had falſe bottoms in their 
vaſes, by the means of which thoſe conjur- 
ers ſoaked to themſelves much of the Utility 
and happineſs originally contained in them, 
leaving the empty vaſe to amuſe their lay 
adherents, and ſecretly mocking the fooliſh 
children whom they had thus deceived ; for 
religion in general (as already hinted) was 
ſtrongly addicted to juggling, and being by 
Nature proud and fond to ſhare in power, p;ou. 
even in tyrannic power, I could plainly mat. 
ceive, that ſhe always ſhewed great reluc- 
tance, peeviſhneſs, and ill- humour, at the 
frequent rummages ordered by Utilitiſm, 
and at ſtanding her trial under the inſpection 
and laws of the Queen, which laws, how: 
ever, were found to be the only true teſt of 
her commiſſion's being ſigned and delivered 
in Heaven; and it was a common faying . 
with the Queen, © that if her religious 
commiſſion was really from above, ſhe was 
always proportionably ſerviceable below.“ 
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Methoughts this grave venerable lady Reli- 
gion, loved every good thing of this world 


better than became her, and often wanted 


to obtain and enjoy them without the trou- 


ble of earning them, or danger of trial; 
when ſhe could, however, be reſtrained 


from theſe family failings, I obſerved, that 
the was a prime favourite with the great 


Queen; for true religion (ſhe faid) diſ- 
penſed happineſs not only by her heart- 


chearing hopes of heavenly bliſs, but by 
imprefling that enobling doctrine of the 


omnipreſence of God, by the rewards and 


{ True reli» 


gion. 


puniſhments in a life to come, and by incul- 


cating the heavenly virtues of- Humanity, 
Charity, of Public Spirit, and Integrity, 


| (who are all four the younger liſters of the 


Queen, and always co-operating with her) 


| as duties towards God.” She alſo blunted _ 


the ſtings of human miſery and adverſity, 


by the lively hopes of future and endleſs 
compenſation for the ſufferings of patience 0 


and reſignation. I aw the Queen often 


preſs her to her boſom with tears of grati. 

tude for theſe ſervices ; and no wonder, 
| {ſince until primitive chriſtianity eſpouſed _ 

the intereſts of the Queen, © unſpeakable _ 


(ihe laid) was the \ vice and pravity that co- 
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vered the face of her dominions.” 1 ob- 
ſerved a number of falſe maſks, that aſſumed 
the likeneſs of Religion, to fall off or 
change colour occaſionally when ſhe appear- 
ed, and called upon them to abide their tri- 

al ; and by degrees, methoughts, the wate- 


ry bubbles of evaneſcent pleaſure had fewer 
cuſtomers than formerly. 


The Queen plainly declared in a loud The * > 


voice as follows: Hibernia (ſaid ſhe e) 
where I was firſt openly crowned and bap- 
tized, ſhall be conſidered by me as my na- 
tive country.” She then, methoughts, 


muttered ſome words about the petty ſove- 


reigns, who in ancient times lacerated this 
| Hland, and about the pernicious prevalence 
of prieſt-craft in thoſe times; alſo about 
Britifh uſurpation, &c. &c. but her hints 
were obſcure, and ſhe ſeemed averſe to raiſe 
the ſmalleſt degree of animoſity between 
Britain and Hibernia, hinting ſomething 
about the fleets of Britain, her vicinity to | 


Hibernia, and the convenience of her 
coal pits. Es 


declares her 
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CHAP. V. 


B UT ſhe was much more intelligible 
when ſhe frecly declared, that this (which | 
ſhe again called her native ilfand) was in 
particular ſuited to her dii ivenfations ; no 
nation of her vaſt dominious, ſhe afirmee, 
could boaſt of equal advantages: a nation 
placed in a remote corner of her dominions, 
in a temperate climate, free from earth- 
quakes, from ravenous or poiſonous ani- 
mals, from Dutch innundations, &c. &c. 
happily inſulated, and fecure in a great 
meaſure from all cxterior diſturbance, or 
the undermining intrigues of neighbouring 
nations, perfectly free from the inland in- 
roads of ambitious or turbulent potentates, 
formed for the bleſſings of commerce, and 
newly emerged from ſlavery, deſerved, (ſhe 
ſaid) her particular attention, and ſhe 
meant, in future, to make it the principal 
5 ace of her reſidence.” _ 

Methoughts I liſtened with great attenti- 
on, and no leſs eint to this ſpeech; the 


* 
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ſpoke aloud of the plan or ſyſtem of govern- 
ment eſtabliſhed in Hibernia; approved it 
as the wiſeſt of any in all her dominions, 
modelled on the Britiſh plan, in framing 
which ſhe owned to have had a principal 
ſhare ; ihe hinted ſomething 1 the elec- 
tion of legillators by ballo ; but, tomy 
great ſurprize, the ee then drew a 
deep ſigh, and ſaid, © that her law- makers 
in Britain, even now, kept her very 
uneaſy, diſappointed her hopes, and coun- 
teracted lier beſt intentions in many inſtances. 
She made her choice (ſhe ſaid) of thoſe 
legiſtators in general, from the moſt affluent, 
and conſequently, (as ſhe thought) the moſt 
independent of her ſubjects; yet, ſays ſhe, 
I ſee every day that their paſſions and habits 
of living make them (not indeed natural) 
but artificial fools and dependants, forget- 
ting that molt ſolid maxim of wiſdom, that 
content is natural <ealth, and lux 'ry artificial 
poverty: for through the tyranny of that 
mean cripler of virtue, local cuſtom, and 
the natural pravity of the human heart, ſu- 
perfluitics become a ſort of neceſſaries, and 
as if nature had not given wants enough to 
the deſcendants of Adam, or warnings 
enough of the ſhortneſs and uncertainty of 
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the term of this momentary life, thoſe eager, 
thoſe raving votaries of miſleading imagina- 
tion, thoſe childiſh ſlaves of habit and of 
ſhallow competitions, have not wiſdom or 
true philoſophy ſufficient to Keep their own 


hearts pure, nor to looſen the ſhameful 
chains of narrow and ever varying cuſtom, 


that tyrant grapler of the vulgar.” She 


Rape babes 


and la- 


then, methoughts, repeated two lin nes of her 
own compoſition as follows: 


Cuſtom, that dangerous crippler of the mind; 
That blind ſeducing leader of the blind. 
At thoſe words ſhe ſeemed again to drop 


ments nati-a tear, and continued as follows: 5 thoſe 


onal cor- 


ruption. 


elect and affiuent law- makers having diſap- 
pointed my expectations, and faced from 


the moſt ſacred duties of their truſt, as if 
the real want of neceſſaries had cauſed the 
defection, they, by that ideot Corruption, 


not only ſevered America from the empire, 


but brought it to diſgrace, and to the verge 


of ruin. She now began, however, to 


hope, that one good fruit would be pro- 


duced by Britain's misfortune, viz. that her 


favourite iſland would riſe to ſolid happineſs, 


and often recollect the old maxim, that * 
ing her neighbour's houſe on fire, ſbe ought to 


take care of her oe r Britain (ſaid 


"= 
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| ſhe) will ſerve as a warning, or beacon to 
| Hibernia, and cauſe her to avoid the like 
dreadful ſhoal.” I then, methoughts, took 
courage on account of the Queens's declared 
_ good-will to Hibernia, and I preſumed to 
| aſk her majeſty, if what I had heard was 
true, that more than half of the Iriſh law- 
givers had purchaſed the right of becoming 
ſo for money, and bought ſeats in the law- 
giving houſe, as they would tickets for 2 
play-houſe? To this ſhe only anſwered, with 
a deep ſigh, but promiſed © I ſhould hear 
more of parliamentary reform.” I then 
aſked, if ſhe had ever heard of the Iriſh Volun- 
teers? © Volunteers! (anſwered ſhe) with . 
2 fluſh of joy in her countenance, my dar- 8 
lings! my matchleſs darlings! and the main are Ve- 
ſpring of all my acquiſitions, and of all my 
hopes ! but take notice I mean not to recom- 
mend their meddlings with the legiſlature, 
except in excluding a dangerous tribe of pu. 
trid placemen and fneaking penſioners from 
the law. giving houſe, admitting them only 
in ſo ſmall a number, as not to obſtrut my 
grand plans of public rility.“ She then, 7 
methoughts, enquired my country and . 
name; when finding me to be a native of 
Hibernia, ſhe took me familiarly by the 


Gaming, 


— 
** *s 
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button, ſaying, © ſhe would diſcloſe more 


of hermind to me,” and after alittle pauſe, 


and ſome anxious frowns, the ſpoke as fol- 


lows: 


? C I AP. VI. 


0 I WILL begin (ſaid ſhe) with my opi- 
nion of gaming, a riſing vice in our country, 


which demands a ſpeedy check. It is the 
offspring of avarice, nurtured by ſhallow 


hope, and on that account peculiarly fitted 


to the weakneſs of your (and now of my) 
country; gaming feeds alſo upon ill-nature 


and idleneſs, as well as on raw hopes; I ſay 


upon ill- nature; becauſe the winner of mo- 
ney knows that his neighbour looſes it; it 1s 


the parent of fraud and low-tricking ; it is a 


vVvretched ſhift to paſs, or indeed literally 
to murder time through a vacuity of 
thought; it is an odious amuſer of that na- 
tural activity of man, which would other- 


wiſe be more uſefully employed; it is (ſays 


the Queen) the never. failing poiſonoer ot: 
ſtates, and one of my capital enemies. 
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« Nations, like individuals, (aid _ Loneries, 


ought to ſtudy their own propenſities or na- 
tional failings, for nations are ſubject to 


uch, and the avidity with which, Ireland 
no goes into lottery ſchemes, and enriches 


lottery impoſtors, in deffance of common 
ſenſe, and of plain palpable calculations, 
points out one of her great failings, viz. 
a facile diſpoſition, or ductility to weak, ill- 
founded hopes, by way of diſtinction, which 
are denominated Jriſh hopes. Gaming, to be- 
come palatable, muſt, it ſeems, ſpring from 
or be ſeaſoned with avarice; for few games 
are played for mere amuſement; which 
proves, that without an eye to lucre, it af. 
fords no amuſement; yet it cannot be call- 
ed in general an induſtry, becauſe, upon the 
whole, it never brings any addition of 


Wealth to the gaming pit; and inſtead of 


promoting, it generally” obſtructs benevo-. 
| lence and ſocial love; for the loſer always 
envies the winner's more or leſs, and the 
winner, inſtead of pitying him, exults at his 


| own good fortune, perhaps inwardly tri- 
umphs at the ſucceſs of ſome dextrous fraud, 


or laughs at the want of ſkill in his loſing | 
adverſary : he ſeldom fails to diſcern the 
workings of envy or ill-humour. in the 
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loſer, whom he moſt: certainly cannot, love 


Gambling. 


the more on - that account; and I aſk (faid - 
the) can this be called an innocent amuſe- 
ment, or a harmleſs paſtime in ſociety? f 

But there is a ſpecies of gaming, diſ- 


tinguiſhed by the appellation of gambling. 
which of all the practices: in ſociety is perhaps, 
the moſt truly vicious, baſe, and execrable. 

The highway robber, ſaid ſhe, ſbews cou- 
rage; that coyrage, and his ſuppoſed wants 
are ſome alleviation of his guilt. The thief 
too has a kind of courage, for he ventures 

his life, and the fears of the ſneaking crea- 
ture excite ſome compaſſion : but the nefa- 


rious gambler j is a ſhameleſs thief, and > . - 


a ſpecious high-creſted coward ;, he has 


neither his wants, his courage, nor his fears 


; ta plead for him; while his treachery, his 


duplicity, vd odious littleneſs plead fully 5 


„ „ „„ 


8 24 


the front of 2 gentleman, intending to bs 


5 not his wants, but his vile paſſions ; his 
maſked confederacy with others to ſteal, not 
roh, his unſuſpecting neighbour's property, | 


hides the moſt odious degree of turpitude. 


Infinite are the untraceable ſtratagems and 
I diſguiſed ſignals between theſe dirty, confede- 


rates: in; their manual ju gglcs to entrap 
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their credulous culls, young inexperienced 


bheirs, whom they fleece, or rather ſcalp for 


their cruel ſport, and for infamous plunder! ef 
Ebriety or drunkenneſs was the _ ene- 


+ Alſs Triſh 
drunken- 


my of her's that the ſpoke of. . Alas, 


(cried ſhe) this is perhaps the moſt miſchie- 
vous and incorrigible of my foes in Hiber- 
nia. Good Heaven! how ill-ſuited are 

gaming and drunkenneſs to the poor and 

weakly children inhabiting our ifland;' a 

nation ſo very backward in point of wealth 

and induſtry, yet conſecrated, as it were, 
to the God Bacchus, that ancient madner uf 
his ſavage votaries! The tutelary faint of 
| Hibernia is honoured as a fort of Chriſtian 
Bacchus; his anniverſary is celebrated in 
deluges of liquor, and (ſhameful to behold) 
the prieſts of its ancient worſhip uniformly | 
and ſcandalouſly ſupport the character of 
religious Bacchanalians; not like the orgies 
of Bacchus, which were celebrated only 
once in the year, but through the whole 
pyeat᷑; and at the moſt grave and ſolemn of- 
fies of religion, they pour out libations to 
that moſt miſchievons and infernat deity 3; 
every chriſtening, every marriage, ſome 
3 wakes, Td” many burials ſeem! conſecrated” 
. D 22 88 
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to the honour of Bacchus; and the ſab- 
bath of the Lord, nay all the feſtivals inſti- 

| - tuted in honour of God, are the principal 
days for the rites of that beaſtly deity. ' In- 

deed (ſaid ſhe) with the tear ſwelling in her 

eye, a vice patronized, as it were, by a 


_ faint, and conſequently countenanced by : 


religion, may well be fcared as an incorrigi- 
ble one, for it is the gignt-vice of our nati- 
on, and ſhocking to the eyes of other nati- 
| ons, Om can ſcarce believe ne account of 
+ 
—_ Our kingdom (faid ſhe) was e 
divided into principalities, governed, as 
may be well preſumed (and as is confirmed | 
from the remaining glimmerings of ancient 
Iriſh hiſtory) by a number of petty tyrants; 


che country was conſequently ſubject to 


ravages, inroads, and all ſorts of hoſtile ra- 


paine; in ſuch a ſtate the improvidence, nay 
the very profligacy of individuals became a 


fort of prudence; for when property is pre- 
carious, better to conſume it this day, than 
reſerve it for the depredation of to-morrow. 
5 Accordingly (aid ſhe) very many of the 
proverbs in the Iriſh language, extant to this 
day, were framed on this principle as their 
ground; but prieſts ever attentive to their 
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own intereſts, having eſtabliſhed in them- 
felves the only gulph of unalienable proper- 


ty, exempt alſo from the gavil-law, or ally « Old cauſes 

other ſpecies of diminution, they, I ſay, were profigacy 
the only gainers by theſe public diſorders . 

and confuſion. Long habit, very long in- 


deed, having rooted this national improvi- 


_ dence, it is obſerveable (ſays the Queen) 
that to this day all the deſcendants of the 

odld Iriſh, or the bulk of them, retain a greater 
degree of this hereditary diſſoluteneſs of 


their anceſtors, than is to be met with a- 


mong the other inhabitants. Good God! 
cried the Queen, what mountains of difli- 


culty have I to encounter! yet ſo mani- 


feſtly ſhort-lived is the pleaſure of ebriety, 


ſo productive of immediate miſery in gene- 


ral are thoſe ancient manners, ſo miſchie- 


vous in particular, I ſay, are the vices of 


drunkenneſs and gaming, that it would ill 
become Uiilitiſm, as the daughter of I. 


dom, to deſpair of ſucceſs i in combating 
them. But my friend (ſaid ſhe) turning 


again her large ſignificant eyes upon me, I 


am reſolved not to weary you by a long de- 


tail of my numberleſs opponents; let us 
paſs lightly over thoſe which are in general 
my enemies through all my worldly dominj- 
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ons, and whoſe operations are founded on 
te abuſe, . or boiling over of the paſſions 

: e originally by God and nature. 
Recom- As a female, you know my friend, that it 


—＋ I ould. ill become Utilitiſm. to ſpeak know- 


_ ingly, touching that general inſtinctive. paſ- 
moe. ſion by which human-nature is continued in 
| . exiſtence; but leaſt you ſhould think me 
partial to diſorderly procreation, as. multi- 5 
:plying the human ſpecies, and thereby pro- 
moting the intereſts of mankind, I will 
bleere put you in mind, once more, of the 
grand moral maxim, or rather God-like 
-precept, Alteri ne feceris, quod tibi. fieri non 
ig which for the ſake of plain readers I 
tranſlate, Do not by another what you would 
not like that other ſhould do by you: ta which 
will add a few ſupplemental words, which 
| -poinit more directly to the vice of that par- 
ticular ' fpecies of -licentiouſneſs, which 
Are; Neve deterior ft per te alterius conditio. ; 
In Engliſh thus: Nor cauſe the conditiam of 
any other 10 become worſe through- your meant. 
Fou will perceive my good friend, that 
his moral tack to the old maxim points 
5 peculiarly to your ſex, which is in general 


ſhamefully and unfeelingly apt to violate it. 


With W to our b ſex. For aas how rare 
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is a tender conſcience towards 'a debauched 
and ruined female, or her N infant 
offspring. = a 
But let us now point at ſome peculiati. 
ties of Hibernia, that may be deemed'ths 


Ls genuine children of mere habit among dur 


SE half civilized brethren.” 
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, 6c 3 the children of Mere Habit 1. 3 
will name one, which is not in general deem. love love of idle 
ed a vice, nor is cognizable by any law; and ** 
you will, I believe, be ſurprized to hear a 
female diſſuade the extreme love of talk; 5 
I mean of mere idle inſignificant talk, 
which is peculiarly a paſſion in our 
iſland; it is deemed a harmleſs inclination, 
yet (faid ſhe) it ſeems to affect my ſyſtem 
of general utility more deeply than is com- 
monly obſerved ; for, in the firſt place the 
practice of drinking, and conſequent waſte 
of time, often originate in it. Theſe create 
expence to the middling and inferior claſſes 
beyond their abilities, which often end in 
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various profligacy, in beggary, in ſtealth, 
in robberies, nay in murders, xc. &c. 
Drinking-clubs i in particular, I ſay, ſeem to 
originate in this habitual fondneſs for talk ; 
and-I have long ſince obſerved a circum- 
ſtance, that often ſerves to mark the charac- 
ter of a people, I mean the genius of their 
language, and by that it clearly appears to 
| have been invented and cultivated ' under 


a ſtrong exerciſe of the affections and ſenti- 


ments of the heart, for it is remarkably 
copious, even too exuberant in epithets of 
reſentment, and expreſſions of fond heart- 
felt feelings; but at the ſame time, fcanty 


und batrenof words to convey the occur- 


rences of the head, and conſequently unfit 

for negociation or diſcuſſions of any kind. 
A people thus diſpoſed, was ſocial, w 
inclined to feſtivity, flexible and affectio- 
nate, yet idle, lazy and indolent; nor is 


it ſurprizing that ſuch a people, and of 
precarious property, ſhould be prone to 
indulge in momentary conſolations, of ſelf- 


pitying talk, and endeavours, by exhilirat- 
ing draughts, to forget (or what is called 
to drown) care. The property of individuals 


was, in ancient times, often protected by 


their adulation and e and i in 


5 *S af % : >: % 0 n * 0 } : TT 
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courſe, he was deemed a fool, if not a ſor- 
did niggard, and perhaps defervedly ſo, 
| who was deficient in thoſe branchesgf wi. ; 
dom and hoſpitality: poeſy too, an muſic 
were natural to ſuch a people, and indulged, 
in order to ſooth their own anxieties, and to 

ſoften the hearts of their petty ſovereigns. 
Thus ignorant, credulous, good-natured, 
| hoſpitable, but adulatory and indolent, 

they became an eaſy prey to a wiſe, deſign- 
ing, well-framed hierarchy, or church- 
corporation, who never failed to paſs their 
beſt benefactors for ſaints in Heaven; : 
nay denominated Ireland the and of | 


ſaints, and fed thoſe ſaints with gilded 


hopes of future bliſs, in exchange for vaſt 

ſolid earthly poſſeſſions. But in the preſent 

_ enlightened times, ſo favourable to religi- 

ous liberality, it would be reprehenſible in 

any one, and much more ſo in Queen Utili- 

ziſm, to rub up old religious ſores, unleſs the 

influence of faulty religious perſuaſions 

had a manifeſt tendency to obſtruct public 5: 22 
5 happineſs. If you, my friend (ſaid ſhe) will jun-. 

| advert to this motive, and conſider the 

| vaſt majority of Romaniſts, who moſtly are 
te na hands i in this and, you wi 
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eaſily pardon | ſome firictures on that mode 
of, 1 | 
| to drop religi gion for ihe preſent, let 
us, now advert ' to the paſſion for glory, 


which our countrymen are peculiarly famed 


for, eſpecially when remove.! 


1 


to foreign 


climes. As a national paſſion, there is a fort 
of noblenets in that emulous diſpoſition. 
The men of Ireland wiſh to excel in valour, 


and they e even glory in fighting the « quarrels 


of other nations, which, b. ; the way, are 
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generally founded i in vice or crror. 


IR But Ireland i is now a nation, | and new]y 
regenerated. Let them, my der Hb. ernian, 


manfully alter their object, and as they have 


ae 


excelled i in valour, let them now endeavour 


: to excel other nations in wiſdom; this would 
; he t the truly glorious and b. aeficient emula- 


tion, nor is the attaining at pre- eminence 


5 of wiſdom by any means difficult i in a world 
chiefly "inhabited by ſlaves to individuak, 


The 
is . call- 
ed away. 


and foo fools to faſhion,” 


4 ; 


While the Queen \ was going on EY this 


Sad WE: 24 


long, . but to me very pleaſing diſcourſe, 


TP] Y * a 5 | 5 * * 336;, HG =5&ia SS @. oe ot edt au 


methou ughts many meſſengers had arrived 


rien Liga! 


at her palace, who applied to her in various 


languages quite new and unintelligible to 


me; ſhe told me they wanted her pre- 


8 
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ſence in various parts of her dominjons, 
but that finding great delight in communi- 
cating her thoughts to me, ſhe had ſtrained 
points and put them off a while; yet now, 
(aid ſhe) I muſt go away for ſome ſhoxt 
time; then beckoning, methoughts, to her 
great friend and prime miggſter, Reaſon, ſhe 
gave her in charge to ſhew me a glimpſe of 
the great temple of Happineſs, which was by 
| ſome called Heaven, and by others Elizium, - 
Kc. &c. and then ſhe glided away out of 
flight, quicker than lightening, accompanied 
with the meſſenger who firſt appeared to 
bor, and was s the . — = 


CHAP. VIIL 


Hr U M 4 N Reaſon then, methought, todk 


1 me aſide, and exhibited a new ſcene to my But Dele- 


view. She opened a ſhining gate, and point- gates 1 


3 -£. lon. 


ing to the, clouds, ſhewed me a temple of 
celeſtial ſplendour, but ſcarcely in fight « of 
that vaſt ere p of oo children r 


a 


p 5 
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deſcribed, ſome endeavoured, however, 
by various ways to approach the dazzling 
temple, which (ſhe ſaid) was dedicated toVir- 
zue, and called Heaven; but the word virtue 
(added ſhe) is fo variouſly underſtood, that 
it often puzzles poor weak children, and 
entangles many of them in thorny path- 
ways, that do wot in effect lead to the tem- 
ple.“ She took in her hand ſomething that 
reſembled a mariner's compaſs, which ſhe 
ſhewed occaſionally to all thoſe who applied 
to her, I viewed it earneſtly, it pointed the 


eaſy and ſtraight road leading to the great 


temple ; but it led exactly through the 
le of an earthly palace, that was built 

a high hill near the place we ſtood. 

upon. I immediately aſked her, with ſome 


impatience, to whom that palace belonged? _ 


She anſwered with a divine ſmile © it 
belongs to the great Queen who has juſt 
| parted us, to Uii/itiſm, alias Operative Bene vo- 
lence. I underſtood the hint, and feeling (as 
I thought) ſome inexpreſſible gratitude to 

Human Reaſon, for pointing out ſo eafy and 
plain 2 way to the great temple, I could not 

1 forbear contemplating with regerence her 
celeſtial countenance ; to me ſhe appeared 
' remarkably placid, Henevolent, clear- 
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ſighted, and inwardly fatisfied. I then 
obſerved that ſhe carried about her a great 
ſtore of ſmall pocket-compaſſes, whoſe _ 
polar ſtar was the ſame with that of the 
large one in her hand; thoſe ſmall ones ſhe 
diſtributed inceſſantly among the little chil- 
_ dren, which ſpared her the trouble of 
pointing every moment to the place of Uti- 


litiſin, and thereby ſhortened her work ex- 


ceedingly. But I obſerved there were float- 
ing in the air an infinite number and va- 
riety of little viſible exhalations, not unlike 
downy featbers ; they occaſioned a ſort of 
fog and confuſed the ſight of every object. I 
aſked her what theſe exhalations were, and 


What purpoſe they ſerved? She anſwered, 


that they were indeed puzzlers, called Opi- 


5 nioni, and that they all would paſs themſelves 


for her children, though ſhe owned but a 


very fewof them; that they obſtructed the 


ſight, and bewildered, yet amuſed che little 
ones, who would ſometimes follow them 
great lengths in devious path-ways, with-. 
out adverting to the plain ſteady guide, the 
pocket-compaſs. Upon thoſe Opinioni howe- 
ver, the ſaid, facred conſcience in matters 
of duty was erected, and it therefore he- 
hoved Human Reaſon to ſteady their fluctu- 
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PE SEEN iting motion, by the uſe of the compaſs, 

Magnets, Which the therefore called C onſcience Magnets, 

an. or Utilitiſmi; and they became (ſhe affured | 

me) by long uſe, as faſhionable as ſnuff- 

boxes, and no doubt as uſeful; at leaſt they 

| Had written round their edges thoſe enno- 
NY TIGs of Mr: en: INE 


35 muſt be wrong that thwarts this one great end, 
And allof God that bleſs mankind or mend.” - 
I obſerved that Reaſon, whenever ſhe was 
aſked by her ſhadow-hunting children for 
_ advice, whether to act thus or thus, ſhe 
uſed generally to produce the compaſs, or 
conveyed her anſwers to them, by repeat- 
edly aſking them another ſhort queſtion, 
in Latin, viz. "Cut bono, cui bono? which 
- ſignifies, To 2what uſeful purpoſe. And when 
the was aſked her opinion of any paſt tranſ- 
Action, ſhe always applied the ſcripture text, 
Vir. Ex fructibus corum cog not cel is eos; Which 
ighifies, By their fruits you will june them. 
One time that the repeated thoſe words, 
the continued; © and now (ſaid the) that we 
bhauave quoted ſcripture, Iwill mention to you 
tte three who offer their ſervices as ere to | 
Heaven it in our Gy. Firſt of all, = 
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66 Human Au bority reſidig in a foreign 
\ UG (* IT ii even | 
country, and pretending to ave a CO! Wy K 9 5 


Tit 


mon from farts thou gh rouge actu- 


550 4 3 


n 


over ryou 2 ev er. | 
= 2dly. The Scriptures or written, authori: 
ty, offer themſelves as a guide. which tho! 
in general divinely edifying, is found, by 
lon gex perience, to prove a dangerous pilot; 
for in effect it appears rather a bone of diſ. 
ſenſion, than a uniform rule of faith. 
„The third, added Reaſin, is bali, 1, which! 
now offers her guidance. You but juſt n now | 
ſaw the Queen of that ſyſtem, and I hope 
you think her, as I do, the fateſt guide of 
the three. She undoubtedly is the moſt _ 
univerſally i in telligible i in her precepts, and 
5 pure Chriſtianity 3 is the idol of her heart.” of 
On the mention of Chriſtianity, Reaſon, me- : 
thoughts, pauted a While, and looked, 
thoughtful; but ſoon rouſing. herſelt, «wi 
ſhew you faid the) among thoſe children of 
the earth, the two ſets or ſorts that I have - 
- found the moſt deſtructive to mine, and che * 


: Queen" 8 great favourite, Pure primitive Chr f. 


„ „ „ 


| 4151 


unbelievers. And ſecondly, the haughty, 
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wealthy, pampered Prie/ti.” She then, me- 
thought, beckoned to one of the capital un- 
believers, whoſe name I cannot well recol- 
lect, lord ſomething, Lord Shafts, or Lord 
Bol, I believe it matters not which, but ſhe 
did him to approach, as ſhe meant to aſk 


Reaſon 2 him a few queſtions. © My lord (ſaid ſhe do 

| Peſtula 
With lord you really wiſh an increaſe of happineſs to 
nd 5. the human ſpecies, or do you not?” He ſtared 


and heſitated to give any anſwer. © Nay, my 
lord (ſaid the) if you do not with it, fay fo 
plainly, and I will diſmiſs you as an out- 
caſt of all human ſociety. But one of you 


8 : talked in your time, a great deal of the ' 
moral ſenſe,” the other feemed to worſhip 


the law of nature.” Upon being further 
preſſed, they both anſwered, < that they did 
wiſh that encreaſe, unleſs when their tem- 
per was ruffled by ſome diſappointment, 
or unleſs ſuch encreaſe tended ſome way to 
diminiſh their own happineſs,” The ſecond 
queſtion then I ſhall aſk you (replied Reaſon) 
is, would you wiſh you could bring your 
minds thoroughly to believe the teners of 
| pure Chriſtianity, or would you not?” Here 
7 again they pauſed a good while; but at 
length, anſwered, ** that as pure Chriſtianity, 
_ enforcing. their favourite law of nature, 
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they would wiſh they could, yet could not 
for their lives believe it.“ Then, ſaid Rea- 
ſon, you tacitly admit that ſuch a belief would 
be productive of human happineſs, elſe you 
could not prefer it to your preſent ſtate of 
infidelity. Take notice, my lords, that I do 
not ſpeak of the corrupt chriſtianity, that 
deluged the world with human blood *, but 
upon this ground of argument, and upon 
your firſt conceſſions, my lords, I conclude, 
that you ated inconſiſtently with your firſt 
principle of benevolence to the human ſpe- 
_ cies, by your diſſuading that belief in 
others, and even by your acknowledging 
your own diſbelief of it, for ſome were 
influenced by your great example.” © Very | 
true pleaſe your majeſty, ſaid the two 
| noblemen ; but corrupted chriſtianity and 
the unſpeakable miſchiefs that attended it, 
had put us quite out of humour with the 
very name of chriſtianity ; and beſide to 
own the truth, the pride of our hearts pre- 


elf the noble Lords had denied it to be their choice, to be- 
lieve in pure peaceable primitive chriſtianity, as more likely to 
produce happineſs to themſelves and to others, they muſt have 
_ forfeited their reputations, as philoſophers or deep judges of the 
human heart, as it is notorious and undeniable, that ſuch 
thorough believers feel themſelves much happier, and ereate more 
of happineſs to ſociety, than infidels or looſe Theiſts do. . 
Ae 1 


1 
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vailed over the benevolence of them. We 
were aſhamed to be deemed filly believers. 
Confider moreover, we lived before Utilitiſm 
your favourite Queen became faſhionable, 
as well as ſolidly uſeful; but wt now 
acknowledge the whole truth, and pray 
you to forgive the paſt as a human frailty.“ 
| Reaſon ſmiled and nodded forgiveneſs, as 
| ſhe found the had made two great indeed, 
very great converts to the Queen's intereſt, 
and thereby ſecured to her party the whole 
tribe of benevolent unbelievers, for there 
ſtill remained a few malignant, or miſan- 
trope outſtanders in the 5 ſuch as 
: Hall, ** &c. — 


© H A r. Ix. 


Yo HE next ts that Raf called 1 upon 
his trial, methoughts, wore a mitre and 


lawn fleeves : he looked to be an arch well. 


fed child of this world, who was uſed to 


uuugh in his lawn fleeves and to wear a face 


of gravity and importance. Reaſon, me- 
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thoughts, frowned ſeverely upon him, and ea, te - 


produced more of piety, of holineſs, of reli- 
gious and moral happineſs in the world, either 


aſked him but one plain queſtion, viz. “ which — 


rich, powerful and well. fed clergy, or poor, 


humble and abſtenious ones ?” Reaſon then, 
methoughts, called upon her great adviſer 


Experience, to be preſent at the flow fly 


anſwer of the embarraſſed conjurer (for 
that was the general apellation of the mitred 
tribe) though many of them, as individuals, 
were really good men, nay a few of them 


ſuch as a certain northern truly noble pre- 


late, ſpirited friends to the liberties of man- 


kind. The confuſed venerable was going to 


anſwer Reaſon in latin, but wanted firſt to : 
have a whiſper with her, Reaſon ſpurned 

” the offer, refuſed the whiſper, and he then 
began his oratorial anſwer with the latin 
word diſtingo, which to my great ſurpriſe. 
forced a ſmile even from Reaſon, in which 
her friend Experience could not for her life 

but join: they ſoon fuppreſſed the laugh 
however, and the conjurer was diſmiſſed 
with a civil bow, and a ſignificant ſmile. 

«* Ah! my dear Hibernian, quoth Reaſon, 


: (n! to me) had you ſtudied as I did the 
HS 
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bleſſed fruits of pure Chriſtianity, you would 
_ ſhudder at the very ſight of a proud unbe- 
liever, or of a rich powerful pampered 
prieſt; you might pitty the unhappy infidel, 
but could not pity the fat prieſt. Frivolous | 
and nugatory, believe me, are their fly apolo- 
gies for departing from the old line of po- 
verty, humility and chriſtian edification it 
was chiefly through indignation, and an ab- 
| horrence of that vicious defection, that 
_ rebellious chriſtian ſectaries, wild theiſm, 
ſtupid atheiſm, and libertine infidelity, &c. 
WC: ae and diſtracted the chriſtian 5 
world. 


General The ſcene then — has. me- 
profes of thoughts, and the whole iſland of Hiber. 
nia lay full in proſpect before us. Here will 
lleave you, faid Reaſon, to contemplate at 
your leiſure, the lights diſpenſed to you by 


the great Queen's commands; I ſee her 
chariot returning to her beloved iſland, but 
having juſt time, I muſt before I part with 

| You, once more put you in mind of a point 

that concerns you nearly: you may obſerve 

that the face of your iſland which you now 

| behold, is totally altered from what you 

read of it in former times, petty tyranny 

at home, and Britiſh uſurpation are at an 
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end, nor is eccleſiaſtical Juggling any longer 
dangerous, gavil-law is in ſome meaſure 
| reſtored by the operation called levying 
fines; and thus entails or quality contri- | 
| vances are checked; landed property may 
now circulate, yet "bis acquired ſtability, 
and national manners are forming by de. 
grees, ſuitably to theſe great amendments ; 
_ riches muſt of courſe encreaſe in Hibernia; 
but take care my friend, admoniſh your 
country to great care, for riches, like fleſh, 
tend by nature to corruption; or as in Spain, 
lead to commercial indolence, and wealth, 
unleſs duly diffuſed by induſtry, is not pro- 


ductive of general happineſs : on the contra- 


. ry,i in ſome inſtances (palpable inſtances even 
at this day) riches counteract general felicity, 


they eſtabliſh luxury: and have not the 


overgrown capitals of a few individuals, 

in England ſerved chiefly to miſlead and 
feed the corruption of the ſtate? Have not 
the loans and the exceſſive coina ge of paper- 
money there lapped the foundation of lucra- 


tive commerce, by cauſing England to be! Daze“ 


underſold at foreign markets? Hibernia IS u 

| yet in her infancy, as to commerce; to in- 
ſtruct her at large on ſo extenſive a ſubject ” 

would be tedious ; but one point I will touch 
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upon as mainly tending to the happy diffu- 
ſion of wealth; and let this maxim be 
written in letters of gold; that to keep the 
prices of food and fire as nearly as poſſible, 
on equal or level ground, is a fine qua non 

to advance manual national induſtry, and 
promote general proſperity. This is eaſily 
done by wiſe bounties on the export of food 
and fire (whenever thoſe articles ſhould be- 
come over-abundant) and by granaries and 
coal-yards at a public expence, to ſupply 
_ occaſional ſcarcities. : 
I confine myſelf for the preſent (aid be 

the) to this one rule; and I affirm that if 

your lriſh Volunteers will now enliſt under 
Caution to the banners of our great Queen Utilitiſm, 
Volunteers. and take pride in domeſtic or interior pa- 
* +  -  triotiſm, as they have done in repelling 
ec exterior evils, your illand will become in 
time the moſt proſperous and happy ſpot on 


the face of this little globe. But let your 


Volunteers be temperate, as I already ad- 
viſed them) and meddle no deeper in legiſ- 
lature than juſt to preclude corruption, the 
great canker· worm of free ſtates; the mode 
of election by ballot, and a temperate ex- 
cluſion of placemen and penſioners from 
the ſenate, muſt I believe, in the end, be 
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recurred to, as the only effe&ual remedy to 
extirpate ſo inveterate and deep-rooted an 
evil. Farewell. 

Upon this Reaſon and her friend E peri- Vaniſhes 
| ence, ſtepped forward to await the Queen's 
further orders, the noiſe of whoſe carriage 
wheels, together with the pleaſing buſtle 
about her, methoughts awaked me, I re- 
mained awhile motionleſs ruminating on 
my long and inſtructive vi/ton. | 


CHAP. . 


B Ur . al che dazzling u W 
hopes of Hibernia's future proſperity, held err ® 
forth in this dream by Queen Urilitiſm, and diſunion. 
her miniſters Reaſon and Fxperience, the 
writer fears the whole to be only a dream, 
and being now fully awake, he reflects with 
pain on the hiſtory of mankind, which ſo 


_ ſtrongly evinces the fluctuations of human 


happineſs; he reflects on that viciſſitude of 
all human affairs, which ſeems fore- doomed 
in the councils of the Almighty ; he confi- 
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ders that the fear of ſome common danger 


from without, or ſome great ſtriking evil 2 


from within, ſeemed in all ages neceſlary to 
cement communities of men, that is, to 


unite them cloſely under ſocial compacts, 
through the ſlackneſs of fear from without, 
they were apt in all ages to break into 


diſunions within; and although he perceives 


in that very fear (which may be called the 
ſocial cement) an alloy of miſery, yet he 
cannot but wiſh a ſufficient degree of it to 
prevail in his native land. As a neceſſary 
bond of union, he wiſhes ſome idea of a 
weighty common intereſt or concern to per- 
vade the maſs of his fellow-citizens : fear 


from foreign nations, cannot indeed at pre- 


ſent become ſuch ſalutary cement (for the 
reaſons already ſet forth) but fears from 
within, being, alas! but too juſtifiable, and 
interior diſcord; being of a partial, convul- 
five lacerating nature; and therefore, the 
more an evil, ſuch a fear ought to prove 
the moſt binding of all civil cements; on 
which account the fear and horror of do- 
meſtic diſunion will, it is hoped, ſtifſle all 
the natural ſeeds of that diſunion, which fo 
abound in human nature, and become = 3 
Wiſhed for national c cement. | 
Mp 
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Nor would the writer recommend a total A caution 
extinction of fear from without, viz. from idee; 
naval invaſion, nor any abatement of the 
preſent illuſtrious volunteering ardour ; but 
let it be conſidered, that the natural effect of 
foreign invaſions on an enflaved people, is 
only a change of maſters, on a free people, 
it may only be the change of a firſt magiſ- 
trate; but the general effects of domeſtic 
feuds is (not the exchanging) but the creat- 
ing of bloody maſſacring maſters, that is 
to ſay, the total extinction of civil liberty in 
deluges of blood. Let this then be the 
grand terriculum of Hibernia, the cement 
of its brotherly love, and ſo far as to extin- 
guiſh even the ſpirit of duelling in this 
iſland, as was the caſe in heroic Rome, 
where drawing the blood of a fellow. citizen 
was deemed a paracide. Confederacies of 
noble or powerful men, called Ariſtocracies, 
are certainly the moſt formidable enemies 
of civil liberty, and under a conſtant fear 
from that quarter, the writer wiſhes Hiber- 
nia's ſons to unite and watch; ſuch ariſto- | 
cracy, as now peeps forth in the daring 
averſion to parliamentary reform of any 
kind, or in any degree, ſo viſible in the ſe- 
nate, and which if not nipped in the bud, 
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muſe be fatal as well as nationally ſhame- 
8 
' Parliamen= Standing armies or armed factions, natu- 
4 — rally become the inſtruments of all tyranny; 
they are the ſcaling ladders of demagogues 
or factious leaders. Let vigilance therefore 
keep her ſuſpicious eye on ſuch dreadful 
| ladders, as dangerous to the ſacred citadel 
or palladium of liberty. But to deſcend 
from theſe more exalted confiderations of - 
politics, the writer means to ellucidate ſtill 
farther his favourite ſyſtem of utilitiſm, and 
in that view will offer a few more obſerva- | 
tions —. Gelinitions. 


N eee 
c H. A P. = 


| — 2 Most of the terms in every language 


define. are ſo variouſly applied and underſtood, that 
ti is impoſſible to form ſatisfactory definiti- 
ons of their general acceptation, for in truth 

they ſeldom have any ſuch, yet ſomething , 
ought to be often attempted in this way, 
which may ſerve in a degree to clear our 


OE 


FTC 
conceptions and prevent confuſion; this 
attempt I feel in ſome ſort a repetition of 
what I have already written; but if repe- 
tion ſerves to inculcate, and thereby becomes 

_ uſeful, I am too humble in the ſcale of 
authorſhip to pique myſelf on niceties; and 
I truſt that as an old utiliti ft, I will have * 
reader's pardon. 
Univerſal benevolence is I believe amt 
underſtood, to mean ſo enlarged, exalted and 
god-like a ſentiment, as to be hardly appli- 
cable to the narrow mind of man, which 
Teems only bleſſed with a degree of it. 
be iſtian Charity, though a word vari- : 
ouſly underſtood, ſeems in general to in- 
clude in its idea, ſome modification of the 
above-mentioned benevolence, together. 
Voith a reference to the revealed will of, 
Chriſt. OY 5 
The word humanity is more general, AS Excellence 
regarding all mankind ; yet even that; is 1 


tiſm. 
narrowing of that ſentiment of general 


| benevolence, as having man alone for its. 
object; it is inſtinctive and nearly the ſame 
as the moral ſenſe or ſympathetic feelings 
of man; it inclines more to the idea of | 
compaſſion than the two former terms: in 
| ſhort theſe vartues, and thoſe of liberality, 
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generoſity, munificence, hoſpitality, and 
all the other virtues, are derivates of the a- 
| bove benevolence, as their common parent, 
and yet each implies ſome different quality 
or diſpoſition of the mind; but Urzilitiſm, 
under the writer's definition of it, points at 
the fruit or beneficient effect of all thoſe 
| virtues in the aggregate, and in addition, 
points particularly to the future, and gene- 
rally extends to poſterity ; viz. the happi- 
neſs in proſpect, the perſon who improves 
land, who make the ſurface of the earth 
more productive and fruitful, or more con- 
- venient to the ſons of men, or who cauſes 
an increaſe of human induftry by habituat- 
ing children (and conſequently the poſterity 
of thoſe children) to acquire or earn their 
own livelihood, does more real ſervice, or 
gives more happineſs to the ſpecies in gene- 
ral, than perhaps he could by the moſt un- 
bounded exerciſe of all the other virtues, 
during the ſhort period of his own life ; for 
charity, humanity, &c. have generally the 
preſent for their object, and when injudici- 
_ ouſly exerciſed, do ñ̃wre of hurt than of 


1 good to ſociety, through that miſapplicati- 


on whereby they encourrge idleneſs or pro- 
Hwy, © for n a is a ſort of 
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fraud on. the real objects of it, yet few are 
circumſpect enough to ſcruple this fraud. 

But the being the cauſe or any way in- 
ſtrumental to mankind's acquiring their 
oven ſuſtenance or conveniencies, comes 
under the idea of utility, and confers on 
the ſpecies more of unequivocal and perma- 
nent happineſs, than the former. 

If indeed the quantities of happineſs could 
be juſtly computed, the comparative ſtate, 
ment of the quantums, as in accounts, 
would be curious ; but untilſome ſcale ana- 
wy logus to a barometer, whereby juſtly to eſti- 

mate felicity in quality and quantity, can 

be procured from Heaven, the idea is ra- 


ther problematical and laughable, though 


the hint may be uſeful; but I again fay, 
that a man is generally more happy in ac. 
quiring his own ſuſtenance (when once 
inured to the labour attending it) than he 
can be made by the gift or r dependance 


upon any other. 


It is an old practice with mountebanks to 


affect ſome ſingularity of apparel in order trade. 
1 attract crouds, and it generally has the 
deſired effect. An odd title page to a book, 


as ſometimes a ſimilar effect upon readers; 
and although no production was ever better 
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intitled to the name of a mere paſtime, or 
amuſement of ſolitude, ſickneſs, and years 
than the preſent, one would be apt to imagine - 
from the novelty of the little page, &c. that it 
ranks with the modern catch-penny publi- 
cations, which this age ſo ſwarms with : 
authorſhip, in ſhort, is become a trade, for 
when a writer finds his ſubject exhauſted, 
And he is put to his ſhifts to encreaſe the bulk 
of his book, he manifeſtly ſpins out his 
matter to a frothy fineneſs; and when that 
fails, he is obliged to print with broad mar- 
gin, and half waſte pages, to bring in the 
penny. Indeed as à ſhift of poverty ſuch 
ſtraining may be pardonable. But I forego 
the induſtry, for inſtead of enlarging I 
wiſh to diminiſh my volume, and fit it to 
the pocket; yet will I indulge my harmleſs 
humour of dictating my thoughts, and di- 
vert an idle hour with a freſh ſingularity. 
It ſtrikes my mind, that an exhortation 
to the chriſtian clergy of Hibernia, in the 
name of a poor weſt- country fiſherman, 
may do ſome good. I will therefore ſuppoſe 
_— him preaching i in plain ſea-coaſt Engliſh, to 
| thegreatand learned congregation of preach- 
| NAY ers, from the top of the high mountain, called 


* 


the people, The cle 
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Crough Patrick, and in the name of che 


good old faint. 


My aim is to reſcue the fenſe of ſocial 


duty from the ſubtilities of ſcience, the in- 
tricacies and puzzles of caſuiſtry. King- 


craft has been detected in modern times, 


and why not prieſt- craft; For ſince kings 


are found out to 3 only the creatures of | 


ical body ought not ſure- 
ly to reſent the detection as to them; and as 


the Happineſs of chriſtian ſocieties depends 
more on their prieſts, than even legiſlators 
are aware of, I will employ the fiſherman 
to tell them a few plain truths as follows. 


| $000+++200+$+2+0 


Gn germon of 
«C FENTLEMEN (for fo you ought to be e 


in deed and in truth, as you certainly are by u. 

your character and ſacred functions) I am 
rejoiced to ſee all the reverends and right 

reverends of this iſland about me, and 
gathered together in the name of the Lord 


on this holy mountain, which they ſay St. 


* | 
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Patrick delighted in. I am but a poor fiſh- 
erman ; what then? Iam told the apoſtles of 
Chriſt were no better; and if I am like 
them, that is more (you know) than many 
of you can fay you are, for none of you 
wear wet jackets as I do, you look rich and 
well fed ; nor would any reaſonable man 
grudge you your riches, your high plight 
and honours ; for it would be quſte equal to 
the public, whether the poſſeſſor of power 
and wealth wore a black or a red coat, or 
Was called John or Tom; and I know many 


Rs of you to be honeſt good ſort of people; 


but your having grown rich and powerful 
has been, I am aſſured, the ruin of the moſt. 
holy and beneficient religion that ever came 


among mankind. I wonder, gentlemen, 


| you are not aſhamed to call yourſelves the 
ſelect followers of the very poor humble 
ſuffering Chriſt, and of hig perſecuted fiſher- 
men apoſtles, the meek teachers of his 

* heavenly doctrines. Some of you 'tis plain, 
lock richer and are much fatter than others, 
and it is clear that you fleek ones are bet. 
ter fed, and paid for your preaching and 


praying than they are; yet, ſtrange to hear, 


Iam aſſured that thoſe of you who are paid 
the higheſt wages do the leaſt of work: 
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could this be believed, Oye mockery of 
men, unleſs ſcenand demonſtrated! can you | 
deny it? As biſhops or overſcers you do 
little or no good, unleſs it can be deemed 
good to do for your own families or favou- 
rites, diſperſing at all events your rich liv- 
ings among them alone ; and as to the La- 
cred oil which you made uſe of formerly 
for yourſelves, and for your confed derate 


= kings, it ſeems to have been A ſort off myſt; 


5 05 you. deal much in repetitions, and but few. 


cal butter, with which both vou and they, 
took good care to butter each the other” 8 
bread. Iam told you preach often, hut, 15 
is 2 common faying, that words are Fu 3 
wind, and talk is cheap; i yet ou orb. 
2 noble price for Tours, though moſt” o Mo 


04 


of you. give words worth money, exc t 
your effec charity ſermons, 1 am 3 5 
told, chat before the preſent day. reak © of ü 
religious light, ſuch. tricks as holy oil, Ce. 5 

&c. were uſeful, perhaps neceſſary, at t Kall 
uſeful to yourſelves; but t you had your turn, 
gentlemen, and are getting faſt out of 
faſhion; ſo that you and your maſters,” 
the butter-crowned heads, muſt now be. 


come Utilitifts or looſe your places. 
F 
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40 There are others of the facred order, Who 


can. (l obſerve) appear to be half ſtarved poor 
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| down from his high Hewes to 0 his 
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funkes, and who work hard'' for bad bread, 


pit who.” it is ſaid, make it up in ſtron 


drink, and are fommetim e es miſchievous * 


their own little way, at leaf not doing all 
the good they eaſily may; for gentlemen 
Romanifts 4 great majority of the wark- 


_ 


ing Bands of the nation are your flocks : | 
you might exhort them to work, for ye 


kitow' that the proſperity of the public de- | 


pet nds chiefly on its working hands ; and 
% Ut know that Chriſt favoured worldly | 


A 


happineſs : he © was tober, _— and in- 


wi 4 


deed the N of public ff pirit, the dif- 


followers, 9250 While amongſt | us, relin- : 
quithed the good things of this world for 


5 himſelf, _ Day | forfeited his life,t to ſerve the ; 


public 'of mankind, to eſtabliſh chriſtian 
berry and Hith of future exiſte | 
ye all know, and have been told a million 5 


Ar 


of times, yet you give the deaf ear; you - 


ſpeak myſteries | in Latin, and ſmile con- 
| temptuouſly, | | . 
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As to you who are eſtabliſhed by the laws Sprites 
of the land, Tam, to my great ſurpriſe, | 
affured, that fuch of you as are law-givers | 
in the upper houſe of parliament, are re- 
markable devotees to arbitrary power, ene - 
mies to liberty, and wedded to your on 
private intereſts; thus eſſentially hurting the 
public. I am, my holy lords, but a poor man, 
bred to the ſea, but I know the coaſt, and 
can recommend you a pilot, which I ſee you 
ſtand in need of; I mean ſweet honeſt in- 
Ward conviction, called Conſcience ; few of 
you I am afraid attend to his whifpers, 
though he would not make ſhipwreck. of 
your precious ſouls ; but the filthy love of 
promotion which is generally your pilot, 
moſt certainly will, give me leave therefore, i 
to call you old-pur-blind fools, who are al. 0 
ready too rich for the ſhort time you are to 
_ hveinthis world; learn wiſdom, my lords, 
from your ſpectacles, your grey hairs, 
your rotten teeth, and your weak tottering 
| knees; be led in future, I exhort you, by the 
new comfortable pilot I give you, by In- 
ward Conſcience, who has, you know, his 
_ commiſſion from Heaven. Lower down 
pour tap-fails, my lords, or you will be 
overſet and turned out of your good ly 1 10 
F 2 
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ſervice, as you were formerly 5 the 
Quaker Chriſtians, whom the. very name 


of a prieſt terrifies to this day, and I believe 


was originally what made them trembling 


Quakers. They are, you know, in general, 

more honeſt, and every way more tempe- 
rate and regular without any prieſts, than 
others are with the burthen of them ; and 


tis pity, my lords, they wont fight even in 


their own defence, nor hire among them a 
few. plain cheap chriſttan teachers, a few : 
- decent actors of the ſolemn, the really edi- 
fying and exalting religious ſervices,” or 
they would be the pureſt mode for chriſtia- 

_ nity, and approach the neareſt to primitive = 
ſimplicity. 


4 But I now awe. 2 middling Gra of 


ſober plain prieſts among you ; they, I am 
told; are the Preſbyterian parſons, ſaid to be 
a valuable body of men, and a glaring re- 


proach to moſt other Chriſtian prieſts. View 


them in Scotland, nay in Ireland, and mae 


are ſuſpected of the dangerous doctrine of 


| by their appearance, they are neither half. 


| Rarved, nor yet over pampered, plump and 


2 powdered. I believe my old brethern the 
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fiſhing apoliles,. would be ſatisfied with 
their plain warm cloathing, inſtead of their 
on wet jackets; but they would certainly 
aſpire no higher, becauſe it is well known, 


which they made a ſhift barely to live, al- 

ways flies away from rich trappings, from 
mitres, purple garments, and the like; and 
the angry modern world, I am told, calls 
them holy drones. p 


- that the power of working miracles br 


It is ſaid, that the iribe. of you hon re- Thing 


ceive tythes by the laws of the land, do 
not chuſe to exchange them for any number 
5 pounds ſterling by the year; this does 
miſchief to chriſtianity, for who can love, » 
ke or mind the inſtruction of the man who 


rigidly takes one-tenth part of his honeſt 


earned food, conſumes: that tenth in beet 

. and claret, or other ſacrafices to the belly 
gods (whom many of you are ſaid to 

xgdare) and all this) before the poor earner's 

face, while his children and family : at home 

perhaps want plain bread toeat.... . -- 

“Aut you ſay, I am told, that money in a 
| long courſe of time grows cheap, and the 


 fruitsof the earth, ſuch as corn, &c. does 


not. This affertion is true in 'general, for 
one ſhilling would go nearly as far former- 
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ly 2s twenty would go nor; that is, any 
given meaſure of corn that would have 
coſt one ſhilling formerly, would coft near- 
ly twenty ſhillings at preſent. But what 
would you think, if the riſing and falling 
price of that meaſure were ſettled upon 
you, or that meaſure itſelf if your choice 
( mean while ſociety can be induced to 
bear the burthen of your miſchie vous 
wealth and ſenſuality)? I would not wiſh 
any clergyman of you all, whether Romiſh 
or Proteſtant, to have a ſmaller annuity 


than fifty pounds a year, or rather fruits to 15 


che amount thereof, to vary according to 


Y the flüctuating price of money; nor to 5 


dave more than three hundred per annum. 
Your ſervice is not very hard ſervice, for 
you do not work as I do, or you could not 
look ſo: fletk and reſponſible. What think 
you, gentlemen, would Chriſt or his Apoſtles 
| take # ſet down in one of your gilded cha. 

riots, er would he. weep at I 
eee 5 5 
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CHAP. Xn. 


„Bor UT I live n not yet done with you, my 
| poor numerous cabbin-hunting clergy; I ; 1 1 
ſincerely pity the good men among you, as 
your poverty is extreme; you may or may 
not, I ſay, do more of good or hurt to St. 
Patricks's own Hibernia, than even the 
viſe ones of the nation are aware of. Your 
Influence over your congregation is great, 

and would be ſtill greater by a proper ma- 


nagement, provided always that you de- 


ſerved it, which a few of you do; I mean 
the few that don't ſoak the liquor. You 
could effectually exhort your flocks more 
= than you do to uſefulneſs, inſtead of con- 
niving, as is often the caſe, at ſuperſtitious 
feſtivals, at odious holy, or rather idle 
days, and needleſs faſts among famiſhing 
wretches. It is true, religious faſting and 
other mortifications duly applied, may be 
very uſeful to your flocks, even as to this 


5 world, becauſe they are, in the minds of 


men, as treaſures heaped up before them in 
Heaven; and becauſe, by the exerciſe of 


_ profli 
in Ir 


Felf-denial, men acquire 2 dominion over 


"lect 2 
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their deſires and paſſions, which habitually 


brings them under ſubjection to reaſon. 
But you know your flocks are in general 


poor and often faſters by force from fleſh 


meat, while they and you indulge too freely 


in drink. Why don't you, gentlemen, put 
ſome of the Bacchanalians into white ſheets 


at your congregations for exceſs of drink 
ing, as you do. for other fins not quite ſo 


miſchievous? I gueſs a reaſon . for it, which 
1 need not mention, for ye all know it. 
Now Iwill read a ſhort chapter for you 


5 out of alittle book chat Was. given to By by 
: the laſt captain 1 failed with. * 


6 The precarious and thifting ſtate of pro- 
J perty in this kingdom, before the Engliſh 
lars were adopted, had two, ſignal effects 


” upon the manners of the people; it made 
them . and 1 abr. 


29771 


to. the commonage of þ nature, and conſe. 


8 quently tq transfer t that unſtable property, 
ba whether by Realth, rapine, fraud, perjury, 
or the like, grew familiar; for it appeared, 

and perhaps really was then leſs ſinful; ſo 


chat every ſpecies of profligacy, and, Gere 
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oy dation became general, and was confirmed 


by long habit, ſo as to ſeem — and 


harmleſs.“ 
AFThus ſays my little bock. 
O ye poor prieſts! are the giant vices of 


Theſe then, | 


your flocks in partizular; and ye know | 
that drunkenneſs is the great cauſe and 


therefore ſtrenuouſly to oppoſe them, but 
chiefly their infernal cauſe; you ought 


prompter to all theſe diſorders; you ought 


to ſtrain every nerve in that uſeful line, in- 
ſtead of wearing out your weighty influ- 

eence in exhortations on the obſervance of 
faſts, of feſtivals, of vigils, or in cold ca- 
techiſing at your maſs-houſes, or other frivi- 
lous huſks of religious duty. You ought to 
point all your powers firſt at the main evils, 

to whet your zeal againſt. theſe grand 


| ſources of unhappineſs ; and give me leave, 


gentlemen, in a few words further to 


abridge your duty, and reduce it to three 
principal points. „ 

And firſt, I conjure you fr the ww 
; of st. Patrick, to excite, if you radu can, 


& «“! 4 


bours property, even in ſmall matters. 


Read duties 


of Iriſh 
— 


| Secondly, as to his worldy character, in- 


culcate 2 pious fellow- feeling; for ſlander 


ems a feaſt to idlers, and to the lovers of | 
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talk, a ſpirit ſo prevalent in your congre- 
gations. Thirdly, my brethern, as to the 
| ſanctity of an oath, mpreſs with all your 
power the danger of falſe ſwearing ; and 
the certain damnation doomed to that vice, 
Which endangers every man's life and pro- 
perty, and 1s become truly alarming. 
4 mention theſe three points to you in 
the name of the Father, and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghoſt. 
lam told you labour hard, clpecatty i 1 
attending your death · bed votaries; but 


don't the pence ſeem in general to be too 


Hutllärts. 1 Gould not grudge your mak. 


much the object of that labour? And you | 
: know in your hearts, it is an abſolute {t4b to 
pure chriſtianity, when you ſecm to make 
money the price of ſacraments, which 
are deemèd its moſt holy inftitationts ; yet, 
kam told, you inſiſt ſteadily on being paid 
for tharriages, chriſtenings, &c: Kr. 1 
could bverlook your Jubilees, indulgencies, 
diſpenſations, licenſes and abſolutions, 
which with reſpect to Gcratnents, are only 


| ing a Bittle pocket-money by theſe baubles, 

s yeare ſcandalonſly poor; but tis to be 
hoped, that leſs miſchievous means of Hing 5 
will henceforth be ſome way provided for 

you n of the land. 1 1 8 


ow 
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Much fruſt indeed may you expect 80 
your preaching, teaching, and catechifing, 
while ſuch flagrant abuſes prevail. 'T have 
already animadverted on ſacramental pota. 
tions ſo openly praQifed ; and do you ex- 

pect, gentlemen, that reverence can be a 
concommitant of Bacchanals? Or do you 
ſeriouſly think, that my brethren the fiſher- 
men of Chriſt would accept any money on 
the ſpot, and plaigly ſet a price on the ad- 
miniſtration of ſacraments? Would not they 
probably con trive ſome leſs ſcandalous me- 
thod of coming at what the Scriptures calls 
the labourer” 8 hire? Can men venerate as 
holy What may be purchaſed, for money * 1 
Ah! my brethren, ye not only vilify your 
5 office, but alſo poiſon ſweet Chriſtianity. 
But 1 now perceive among you a 7 One we I 
Fryar, of uncommon liberality of mind, b 
of good ſenſe and enlarged reading; ? this 
much from his talents and exertions. He 
has, I am told, already in a great meaſure, 
cCtired you and your congregation of your 
 oldinveterate damning Le ;. but I maſt 
| honeftly on, that I he recriminates 
. he N with a little more . 
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than a conciliating ſpirit warrants. The re. 


formed chriſtians, it muſt be acknowledged, 
oppoſed and fought in blood, againſt the 


grand Roman corporation of chriſtian 


prieſts. He proves the facts from hiſtory, 
but it was the faſhion of the times ; they 
fought them with their own weapons, with 
priſons, perſecutions, and occaſionally by 


burnings, blood. lettings, &. He recom- 
mends chriſtian charity, and probably from 


2 benevolent heart; yet recrimination is a 
| method too inflammatory, and tends. ä 


| anger old ſores that are inclined to feſter. 


And let it be conſidered by you, gentle- : 


men of the Romiſh perſuaſion, that the aim 


of your wiſe veteran, well compatted, and. am- 
Bitiouſiy unmarried corporation, was mani- 
feeſtly to extend their ſpiritual, and thereby 
- their temporal dominion ; earthly eminence 
__ was their great object. for ſouls cannot be 
ſaved by force or human phlebotomy ; ; but 
the aim of their adverſaries, of the diſ- 
. jointed | and. weak ſeQaries, could be no 
other than 4 ſelf-defence : the weapons were 


indeed nearly the fame, on- both ſides; Je t 


- the fame wea ns uled defenvively, and in. 


the cauſe of liberty, differ much in impu - 
tation, or in the ſcale of criminality, from 


—y webs A &a\ 
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| thoſe ſame weapons uſed offenſively, and in 
the manifeſt purſuit of power and riches : - 
fimilar arms in general are indeed deemed 
fair play between adverſalies; but let it be 
aſked in this, as in common caſes, who was 
the aggreſſor, or who taught the uſe of the 
infernal weapons, was it the puiſſant giant, : 
er was it the trembling pigmy? 
Jo conciliate, to enlarge, to mitigate, 
ſeems manifeſtly that good friar's aim; and 
_ conſidering his convent education, he is a 
prodigy of liberality, of talents, and of 
good ſenſe; his writings have already been 
eminently uſeful, and if I may uſe the * 


he relinquiſhes the antiquated ſanguinary 15 

ſpirit of popery. Attend then, my beloved, 
to his doctrines, you will alſo become 
chriſtian Liilitiſ, benevolent preachers of 


preſſion, he is plainly turned chriſtian; for- 


primitive chriſtianity, and promoters of 3 


true operative holineſs. 
But Iwill not detain my learned congre- 5 
gation longer, for I obſerve many of you 
| are ſhivering with cold on this blake moun- 
tain. You ſleek ones are not uſed to cold, 

nor to hunger, nor to thirſt, nor to watch- 


ing, as your brother fiſherman is, as the 


apoſtles were, and as tradition ſays, old 
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St. Patrick was even on the ſpot you now - 
ſtand. Farewel, me brethern, and mend in 
future.“ 


" CHAP. XIV. 


T E fiſherman” 8 nnn though 
of ſound import, was not reliſhed in ge- 
neral by his congregation. Many of them 
' growled, but more of them proudly ſneered 
in learned contempt and civil filence ; the 


| writer, however, takes occaſion from the 


fiiherman's diſcourſe, to ruminate once 


more on Chriſtianity. The favourite fab- 


ject of his ſolitary contemplation, and the 
beſt ſuited to his approaching diſſolution. 
He perceived in his mind more diſtinctly 
than heretofore the nature and tendency of 
the chriſtian doctrine; he perceived that the 
diivinity of Chriſt, his redemption of man 
from original fin, and his promiſes of fu- 
ture life, were in truth the three principal 
points propoſed by him and his apoſtles, 
as objects of pious belief, which they 
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wiſhed to raiſe or improye into chat firm. 
perſyaſion or confidence that is termed faith, 
iz. a ſtrong conviction of the. two firſt 
points, and firm 1 expectation of the third; 
that is of future life, which is moſt unqueſ- 


| tionably one capital er of e 
| happineſs on earth. 


But the, earthly happineſs that Chriſt ; 
meant to confer by the revalations aboye- 
mentioned, is not an object of mere belief 

or faith; it is an object of real knowledge; 


i is a palpable unequivocal good, intended 


for! man here on earth; and one ſignal proof, 

that to give worldly happineſs was deep in 
| the intentions of Chriſt is, that the reverſi- 
ons of additional bliſs in Heaven were pro- 


miſed in particular by him to the wretched. 


of this world, provided they would ſuffer 
here with patience and reſignation, that is 

provided they would, for their own ſakes, 
bear their ſufferings with leſs worldly miſe- 
ry to themſelves. The advancement of 

worldly happineſs therefore ſeems, as to us 


-: of world, one ſolid ground or motive 


| heartily to embrace chriſtianity ; and that it 
was a principal intention of Chriſt himſelf, 
| is clear, becauſe even the myſterious revela- 
tions above-mentioned, wiz. the objects of 
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faith become the means of worldly happi- 
neſs, in exact proportion to the firmneſs of 
our belief or faith in them: which I think 
evinces demonſtrably, that it would be the 
real intereſt of every individual of this 
world, to believe firmly the revalations of 
Chriſt. Some author has ſaid very truly, 
that we believe eaſily what we wiſh heartily; 
and indeed in this caſe (but in very few 
| others) we ought by no means to diſcou- 
rage this propenſity of our nature, but ra- 
cher to indulge, nay to enliven it; for the 
unbeliever cannot poſſibly demonſtrate, 


that the ground of the chriſtian belief is 


falſe; but the believer can clearly demon- 
ſtrate, that to diſbelieve, or diſſuade the be- 
beef and check chriſtian faith, has plainly a 
tendency to diminiſh the happineſs of man, 
even in this ſublunary world, and vice ver ſa. 
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; 1 5 | CHAP. XV. | 


| Urox reading over theſe hn, the tapers " 


ons of this 


writer perceives many repetitions, and fuſ- writing . 


pects ſome inaccuracies; but with regard to 
the former, as they may be uſeful to ſome 
readers, by inculcating more forceably, he 


counted for 


is not very ſolicitous. Repetitions no doubt 


will diſguſt the erudite, but as to others, 


they may ſerve to impreſs, and to ſome they 
may be nn, as means to be under- 


ſtood. 


With regard to inaccuracies, he. 18 not 


enough a maſter of ſtyle, or in the uſe of 


writing for the public eye, to attempt a cri- 
_ tical review of them; he feels a ſlovenlineſs 
of ſtile, yet cannot correct it; he is con- 


vinced that numberleſs productions on the 
ſame ſubject have appeared far exceeding 


thoſe crude occurrences, thoſe mere amuſe- 


ments of 5 his ſolitude and ſickneſs 5 yet ob- 5 
ſerving that ſmall books and new books 
are more generally read than large an old 
ones, he thinks this pocket volume may 
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poſſibly have a few readers (for ſome ſhort 
time at leaſt) moſt people want either cou- 
rage or leiſure to open large or deep look- 
ing volumes, in ſearch of inſtruction or 
amuſement, and he has therefore, as already 
mentioned, chopped his production into 
ſhort chapters, for the greater eaſe and invi- 
tation of deſultory readers. 

But the writer's fiſherman having made 
her too free with the chriſtian clergy of 
Hibernia, he apprehends that holy and ever 
irraſcible body, will take it in ill part that he 

| ſhould let looſe his per at them, and over- 


look the failings of the other claſſes of man- 


kind: he will therefore employ a Flandri- 
can boor lately arrived in Ireland (and not 
ſcorning to carry his ſpade and ſhovel in 


his hand) to lecture in his plain way, the 
other claſſes who obſtruct utility. And firſt 


the Flandrican will addreſs the great body 

of the nation, called gentlemen, whom his 

| neighbours the Dutch, ſtile idlemen ; but 
the Flandrican denominates them workers 


with the head (though indeed too many 


of them work neither with the head nor 
the hand, except at ſporting or gaming, 
in which both their heads, hands and hearts 
are moſt mer, and een em- | 
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ployed). The Flandrican will alſo ſay a few. | 
words to his own wretched brethren, whom Y 
he calls workers with the hand. And laſtly, _ 
he will exhort a third claſs, called beggars, ö 
a a claſs little known to his bee-hive neigh- ' 
bours the Dutch, but ſwarm in Hibernia. q 
And to the gentlemen he will ſay freely, 
but booriſhly, with his hat on his head. 
Pray, Sirs, why are you exempt from Eher. 
: working with your hands any more than — | 
us, who are fleſh and blood, &c. as well as 
you? The anſwer you all give me, (for I 
have aſked this queſtion of many Iriſh vel- 
vet hands) is becauſe you areeither rich. or 
proud, or lazy ; and being rich, we gentle- 
men, ſays you, can afford to pay your poor 
boors for working with your hands for us. 
Ay (anſwers the boor) theſe may be your 
| reaſons, gentlemen, becauſe many of you | 
know no better; but learn from me, that 
| the wiſdom of ſociety would ſet you to 
work as it does us, but that overſeers and 
directors, that i is, head or brain labourers, 
ſuch as law-makers, prieſts, merchants, and 
the like, are as neceſſary for ſociety as com- 
10 labourers are. But learn pray, gentle. 
8 men, that you are in coplcjence * to 
; 6 3. 4 
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' Firſt to the work uſefully with thoſe heads as we are 


gentlemen, 


with the hands. In Flanders, even we the 


vulgar are taught to conſider mankind un- 
der two great diviſions, viz. labourers with 


the hand, and labourers with the head (for 


we could not. | bear mere idlers whom we 
call hateful loggs of the creation). From the 


king down to the itenerant pedlar, we call 
__ that claſs head-labourers ; - and from the 
moſt diſtinguiſhed mechaniſt or artiſt down 


to the cobler or ſpeadſman, we call them 


' hand-labourers. The king may ſometimes | 
become a hand · labourer (even a button- 
maker or the like) yet as king hie belongs 
to the firſt claſs. On the other hand, a cobler 


may become a ſtateſman, yet as a cobler he 
belongs to the ſecond, the claſſes are diſtinct; 
that each claſs is bound by the nature of 


| ſocial compact, to co-operate for the good 


of the whole: they alſo tell us that it is for 
the purpoſe of ſo co-operating (as head- 
| Habourers) that ſociety protects thoſe filky 
| handed ſtalkers; but not all as waſteful | 

drones in the hives of mankind. We work 


for bread, and you have money to buy what 
we can ſpare you of that bread: but pray 
what protects your eſtates, your money, or | 
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your perſons? Is it not the ſtate or the 
public, or what is called the law of the 
land? It is that public that enables you to 
be bodily idle, and if exemption from bo- 
dily labour is a blefling, or douceur of life, 
as it is admitted to be, you are more in- 
debted to that public, than we are; you Who oe 
owe a ſort of rent, that moſt noble and BI 6 
popular of all rents, public Utility ; you owe, 
1 fay, that conſcientious compenſation to 
the public for your protection, even from 
us the poorer, but the ſtronger part of 
ſociety, who being miſerable and indigent, 
and often, through your means, are ſome- 
times ſtrongly tempted to make you ſhare 
your wealth with us. | 
Moſt of you have ſuperfluities, and we 
often want the bare neceſſaries of life. As 
bead. labourers, you ought at leaſt to ſcrew 
your wits in procuring us opportunities 0 
earn thoſe neceſſaries. This 1 tell you is a DE 
tacit covenant upon you, gentlemen, when ee ' 
you are engaged in ſocicty ; a covenant 55 
tending to your own good as well as to 1 
ours; all the means of giving us theſe op- 5 
portunities lie in your hands, and yet you 
ſwagger about and divert yourſelves. im- f 
Fa, without nn your. heads To ; 


\ 
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whether we live or ſtarve to death. Think 
| ſeriouſly, and contemplate, you conceited 
drones, on the original equality of man- 
kind in a ſtate of nature; think of the 
commonage that all men originally have 
in the gifts of God, and you will perceive 


bow deeply you are indebted to ſociety, 


that is, to the public, and even to us, 
labourcrs; think of the eaſe, ſplendour, 
pre. eminence, and all the numerous relative 
advantages you are in poſſeſſion of above 
"Wo Can you deny but that you are in debt 
forme where on earth for thoſe advantages? 
lt is your duty to find out where the debt 
is due; it is an honeſt debt; and I again 
tell you the public are your creditors : for 
though it occurs but to a very few among 
you that you owe this new ſpecies of rent, 
it is, believe me, a real debt of conſcience in 
the ſight of God, and the paying of ity as 
I told you already, is ſo far from being a 
burthen; like other rents, that it tends ma- 
nifeſtly to ſerve yourſelves ; for you are 
eich of you particles of that public you 
ſerve; and though this ſervice is juſtly 


Sell lone dignified with: the title of amor patriæ, 
3 which they ſay, means love of your country, 


tit is in its effect a ſort of laudable ſelf-love, 
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and in the higheſt eſtimation among men. 
On this account it is, that one of your great 
poets, whom I heard of in Flanders among 
the learned, ſays that /elf-love and ſocial 

are the ſame : the latter is deemed noble, as 
including numbers ; but the former, though 
natural and unavoidable, 1 is . the 


root of vice. 
< have faid that ſome of you muſt be 


law-makers, others of you, ſuch as the king, 


in one ſenſe ſervants of that law ; alſo mer- 
chants, prieſts, &c. Indeed, as framers of law, 
you are the choſen guardians and truſtees 
of ſociety ; but don't forget, that the higher 
your place in the ſcale of life is, the more 

you owe of this new ſort of rent to the 

| public; you ſurely muſt owe more for the 
protection of your palaces, your gilde 
chariots, your fine trapings &c. &c. than you 


would for a plain pair of ſhoes (and I ſee 


many of your labourers without any ſhoes 
at all): yet I am told you are unmercifully 
| flow in paying your debts, even to poor 
tradeſmen, whom ye ſometimes beggar or 
ſtarve to death. How can ſuch a nation proſ- 
per? As law. makers, you know you are dig- 
nified and intruſted by the community, and 
being ſo entruſted, you know you are bound = 
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bo the moſt ſacred ties of honour, duty, 
' &c. &c. Yet (O! ſcarce to be credited) I am 


| Parliamen- informed, that inſtead of payin g that debt 


by public Utility, or diſcharging that truſt, 
ſome of you have been detected in the at. 
of picking the pockets of the public; of 


picking thoſe very pockets which you are 


hired to fill; and of the very money which 


we, poor creatures, out of our hand- earn- 


ings pay in our ſhare of, I am aſſured, 
that the hands of ſome of you have been 
pulled out of that public pocket, in war 
time, all ſmeared over with human blood; 


and of others, in times of peace, ſmeared. 


with filthy human ordure, emitting an 
horid ſtench never, oh! never to be purged 
off. Yet that you laugh when you are ſo 
caught, and by way of excuſing your baſe- 
neſs, you quickly make others ſhew their 

own dirty paws, uſing. the ſame plea that 7 


we the meaneſt vulgar uſe, vi. common - 
cuſtom, and vile example. But you know, 


gentlemen, . cnſtom -had, time out of mind, 
2 commiſſion. barely to make apologies, 
(and indeed does.make but awkard ones,) 


for us the dreggs of the people (for real 


gentlemen always ſcorned her protection); ; 
Vet it fen ſome lofty law-givers among . 


| ence, and many of you to avoid being un- 
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you take a turn of a ſmoothing plane, and 
endeavour to ſhelter yourſelves under her 

dirty vulgar wings. O ſhame! ſhame! Can 
ſuch mock gentlemen reſent the name of a 7 
well dreſſed mob? Fye! fye! You ſuffer gm, 
your vicious vanity to out- run your afflu- RW 


juſtly called fools, lay yourſelves open to 
be very juſtly called knaves. O Cuſtom, 
chou execrable protectreſs of the vicious!“ 


j 
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CHAP. XVI. 


Be Tu HE moſt Aiſtinguiſhed idlers among 
| you are the owners of land; they being — 0 
| uſed to pay no rents of any kind, ſeem add 
alarmed at the very mention of this new _ 
ſpecies of rent, yet they are peculiarly ſub- 


ject to it. Look, pray gentlemen landſ- 


| men, at the ſurface of the earth, do you 


j nd the names of William or Thomas, &c. £ 
carved by the finger of God on this or that 
a piece of it? Think of this cooly, and you = 1 0 F 
will, on your knees, offer up your grateful 4X 
6 e | 85 * a 
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acknowledgements to the ſtate not to 


ſtateſmen, (for I muſt own, they are com- 


monly the blood-ſuckers of our days) but 


_ chiefly in- 
debted to 
the public 


_ diſcharge; your country has at length pro 
videntially obtained a free conſtitution, or 
ſyſtem of laws, and if you will exert your-_ 


to the public or aggregate body, which for 
the general good wrote your particular or 


| reſpective names on that old commonage 


of nature. I give you notice, gentlemen 
land- owners, that you are charged upon the 


double in the book of Heaven with this 


new rent, and that you owe a large arrear 
to the public, which now is your time to 


ſelves as you ought, you will make thoſe 1 
laws productive of their natural fruit, 
national happineſs. To people that earth, 


which it became neceſſary to appropriate to 
you, is peculiarly your duty; and not with 
miſerable beings, but with beings made 
| happy through your agency, and by their 
own induſtry, (a ſurer means of happineſs, 


than if you beſtowed them back that 


original commonage, or given it in ſcraps 


to each.) The riſe and glory of England 


was much indebted to the noble and gene- 


rous diſpoſition 1 the land- owners toward 


their Wr. 
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< The land- workers are the collecting bees 
of the hive, and to negle& them is to 


countermine or cut the root of national 


proſperity. Give no long leaſes, however, 
to any but Engliſh tenants. By Engliſh 


tenants I mean induſtrious, plain, thriving, 


. 


and above all things, ſober tenants. I am 
told the middle claſſes in Ireland are all 
riotous, drunken, diſſolute, and improvi- 
dent; whoſe vanity outgrows their proſpe- 
rity or affluence. Such profligates are inca- 
pauable of ER Va induſtry 0 or happineſs 
into any country.” 
The Flandrican then kiddies earnefliy 

through the body of gentry whom he then 

addreſſed, he exclaimed, © I ſee among 

| you, gentlemen, ſome few inumined figures 


of uncommon brightneſs and luſtre, I Dublia Y 


have heard talk in my country of an 
Diilitiſ ſociety long eſtabliſhed among you, 
called the Dublin Society. Theſe muſt be the 
members of that, the moſt illuſtrious aſſo- 
_ ciation of private individuals that perhaps 
has appeard on earth. They led the way in 
this line, and the nations of the earth 
are following their example. Yes, gentlemen 
of that ſociety, you have awakened the love 
of the public in your drowſy iſland, that 


\% 
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ſpirit has ſince (like a beneficient river) 
flowed into various other channels, and I 
have heard it faid, that even that patriot 
magnanimity that produced volunteering, 
” originated in that awakened love of the 
public; that ſpark blew up the heavenly 
blaze.” 
"THE honeſt Flandrican was then dlent 
a while ; he turned away to examine his 
brother labourers, and in the ſhort interval 
Thewriters Of his ſilence, this writer ſnatches the op- 
only pride. portunity of honeſtly confeſſing the Utili- 
ti pride he feels at having been elected, 
without ſolicitation, an honorary member 
of that truly noble, and beneficient ſociety. 
The returning Flandrican reſumed BY 
follows: | 
But before I have done \ kh that claſs | 
called gentlemen, I muſt add one remark 
more; it is, that a few among you, and 
indeed but a few (who are by nature nar- 
row: minded, or ignoran tiy bred) fancy | 


breed of gentlemen above the vulgar. 
Naturale- Children indeed, have generally (even 
3 4 by nature) ſome reſemblance to their imme- 
diate parents, but it is through education 
chat By * uniform defference appears; ; 


ſome natural dignity or pre-eminence in the . ; 
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for inſtance, if my child were bred from 
his cradle in the King's family, and kept in 
total ignorance of his real birth; and if, on 
the other hand, the King's infant were bred 
in the like ignorance in my cottage, can 
you be ſo childiſh, gentlemen, as to ſuppoſe 
that the difference of blood would appear 
in favour of the King's ſon. If the King 
indeed were by nature a bad man, his ſon 
would probably have ſome tendency that 
way; and if 1 happen to be a good man, 
my ſon may alſo ſhew ſome hereditary diſ- 
poſitions * but not to perceive the natural 
equality of every ſpecies of mankind in 


1 themſelves, viz. of the white, of the black, 85 


of the copper - coloured, &c. &c. argues a 
' ſtupidity and i ignorance, which 1s rare even 
among the lower claſſes of mankind; and 
there is not, gentlemen, one man, even the 
moſt vulgar 3 in my country, who does not 


5 perceive that natural equality. It is a ſhame 


that you. oblige me to ſpeak ſo much on a 
truth ſo notorious ; your country is, I am 
told, lately emancipated you are ſaid to he 

a liberal nation, and can you {till think apy 

family eſſentially more noble than anoth 


Cuan ſo flayiſh an idea harbour i in free bre 
I truſt it cannot.“ 


n 
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CHAP. XVI. 


| In Flandrican ſoon returned, and with 


all his Hibernian brother labourers about him, 


Miſery of ſpoke as follows: Alas my poor brother 


the peſan- 


hand- labourers, how miſerable do many of 


you look! How lean, how ragged, how ſtar- 


ved, how cringing, nay, thouſands nog 


you bare-legged! Who could imagine you to 


be the ſubjects of that Tame king, whoſe big- 
ger iſland Britain, I paſſed through in my way 
from Flanders; his hand-workers there 


lock bold, independent, well fed, and well 
cloathed, though they are, I am told, loaded 


with taxes far more heavy than you bear. 
Is this ſtrange difference all your own faults, 


| or partly chargeable on the guidance of 


our old purblind miſtreſs, C tom ? Alas 


| what hovels you live in; is it a penance | 
impoſed upon you by your prieſts to live 


without chimnies? You ſeem to feed alto- 
gether on potatoes and ſmoke; but is what 


I hear poſlible, that your clergy prohibit _ 


wo your eating your few eggs, or drinking 
| your ſcanty ſpoonfuls of milk on faſt-days, 


, 1 
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or that you purchaſe, by little civilities, their 
| leave to-do ſo? I am told they haye above 
one hundred and fixty of thoſe days in 
the year, and I wiſh, that inſtead of thoſe 
faſts they would impoſe a liquor-lenton you, 
and on themſelves: this is a faſhion in 
ſome Indian countries I am told, and 
would better ſuit with your iſland. Some 
of you, I obſerve, who came from the 
northern parts of your iſland, look every 

way happier and better cloathed than thoſe 
who came from other quarters; they, I am 
told, have in great meaſure ſhaken off the 


po trammels of old dirty miſchievous madam 


Cuſtom. They have even quitted the old 
outlandiſh worſhip, that ſeemed by her 
many holy or idle days, flily to couſte- 
nuance her tyranny, Don't you plainly per- 
ceive the difference in point of happineſs, 
between you and your northern neighbours? 
hy then defer to follow their example? 
| Your prieſts do not, I dare fay, recommend 
your hugging: wordly miſery to your bo- 
ſoms; they would wiſh vou rich without 
| ſhortening their own poor perquiſites, as you 
would better bear their pluckings occaſion- 
ally. You are, I am told, ſtrangely volup- 
tuous, though wretchedly necetitous, and as 


4 
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vet their a proof of this, it is ſaid, that the article 


ſenſuality 


inſtanced 


of tobacco coſts to many of you more 


M than the article of milk does. Is this true? 


Can there be in nature ſuch a mixture of 
' miſery and ſenſuality? Can the meer habi- 
tual wants of the noſe be ſuffered thus to 
encroach and heighten the natural and real 


wants of the mouth? You alſo, Iam inform- 
cd, indulge too frequently in revelsand ſports 


df all kinds, and to humour your gaping 


idleneſs, flock in huge droves to every filly 


public ſhew, though you cannot afford a 


ſound covering to your own backs, or to 
your tender periſhing broods; it is ſaid to be 
very generally your practice, after you have 


y earned a few weeks or months hire, : 


to fit down in your filth very quietly, or 
looſely waſte the laſt penny of it before 
you fall again to labour. How many ſqua- 
lid old wretches of you do I now ſee famiſh. 
ing for bread, and miſerably learning in 
your old days to make very piteous faces at 

us travellers for a ſingle halfpenny ! You 
now earn perhaps one penny a day, at 
that dirty degrading trade, ſo ill ſuited to 
your feebleneſs and fickneſs, you who | 


have in your younger days earned and 


. many a fair pound. Alas: alas! 
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what ideotry Yet I cannot in pity to you, 
avoid telling you the general practice in 


my country ; we lay it down as a ſettled 
rule, while we are healthy and ftrong, 


weekly to lay by (ſuppoſe) one penny, as a 
| little ſtock. for old age and ſickneis: we 
find that in the term of twenty years, this 


poor penny aweek amounts to the ſum of 
4). 6s. 8d, in forty years, to 81. 1 37. 4d. 


and if we happen to live ſo long, we find che F 
by experience that our friends or relations, ten dn. 


nay, our very children are the more kind 
to and tender of us (when we grow old, 


weak or ſick, ſo as to be unable to earn 
: — they find that we are not altogether 
empty handed; and if by accident, or thro* 
ſome unexpected pinch, we break in upon 
this poor reſerve, we are uneaſy until we 
| have repaired the breach. When I fay a 
penny every week, [ ſpeak only of the 


"Uſage of 
Flan- 


pooreſt of our earners; for theſe who can 


afford it lay by ſomewhat more, yet a 


boarder is hardly ever met with among us, 
Flandrican Boors. By the word Hoarder, we 
mean a man who lays by more than he can 
3 poſlibly 1 want for his own ſuſtenance during 5 
his life. „ 3 
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CHAP. XVIIL 


1 5 1 is impſſioble for you, my poor 
— brother labourers, to know what heart- felt 


ariguiſh your miſerable appearance gives me. 
f But again I aſk you, Why does not the 
example of your door neighbours of Ulſter 
move you? They, like us of Flanders, have 
got, I am told, the mode of providing 
food (together with materials for manufac- 
ture of ſome kind) for their wives and 
broods of children. The family aſks no 
mort; the wife pays the rent by the fruits 
of her own and their labour, and the huſ- 
band and wife coutrive jointly to provide 
paſſable raiment for the whole. Thus the 


i young offspring, and poſterity through their 


example, get the habit of temperance and 
_ uſefulneſs, which, by early practice, be- 
comes pleaſant as well as productive of 
independence and health, the two great 
cſſentials to worldly happineſs. Some of our 
| little children in Flanders about one 


penny Engliſh per day at ſome eaſy work. | 


We even employ our little boys at knitting 
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and lace-maling, as ſoon as they are able to 
work at theſe manufactures. Some earn a 
 half-penny, ſome a farthing, or half a far- 
thing, or even leſs. We pay them regulary 
for their labour, and they buy toys or o- 
ther little conveniences for their hire. When 
wee are poor we ſometimes pay them but 
Half hire; and alittle boy in my neighbour- 
hood uſed to give back his hire to his poor 
parents and ſay, that his food and cloaths 
were worth more than his hire, and that he 


with unſpeakable tenderneſs 

Thus C 

ought to live; nor would you, in this courſe, 
need to envy monarchs unleſs through the 

eye of folly, or through the want of know- 
ing the pulſes of anguiſh that often beat in 
tme hearts of great folks. But Ol my 

| brethren, it is alſo ſaid of you, that the 


waſte of your time is one of the great rocks 
you ſplit upon, and that while you are 
| loiteting, raving and of matters that 
no way concern you, your own buſineſs 
is ſtupidly neglected. This is ſhameful ; and 
yet not ſo ſhameful as an other humour 
. 


would alk no hire until they grew TIicher. in Runes of 
This was the early dawn or bud of true ores 


worth ; his parents wept, and kifſed: him“ 
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which I am told prevails among you ; 2 to 
faid, that even the honeſt among you train 


uin wulger your young ones to thieving; you are 


trained to 
Kealth. 


— 


fond of them, tender-hearted towards them, 
and if they ſteal pins, eggs, or the like 
trifles from their parents, you make light of 

it, and ſay they will grow honeſt when 


they grow up and come to have ſenſe: 


this I have heard is commonly ſaid among 


you; but you miſtake the matter widely, 


experience proves the fatal miſtake; for 


the habit naturally improves that ſtrong 


tendency of nature which brings your chil- 


dren and you always to diſgrace, and them 


often to the gallows. You tow a ſeed too 


natural to the heart of man in a tender ſoil, 


and you exclaim if you ſee that ſeed grow. 


Alas! alas! my poor unforeſeeing brethren, 


your nation is, Iam told, infamous for 


| filthy ſtealth, and low larceny, yet fond 


of religious devotion and muttering of 
_ prayers.” 5 


cauſes 


This faid, che honeſt humane Flandrican 
turned his eyes to a group of beggars who 


frarms of ſtood, and limped, and crawled, and lay on 


— 


the ground near him; he viwed them with 


in indignant eye, but with a ſtrong mixture 


of compaſſion and good-nature: he told them 
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that as he had a few words more to ſay 
to his hand- working brethren, he wiſhed 
them, in the mean while, to divide and to 
ſeparate the real beggars of God from the 
_ counterfeit beggars of the D-—1]; that he 
had but one word or notice to give the 
former, viz. alms and the hoſpital, and but 
few words to the latter, to whom he would 
ſpeak in the Dutch language. But before 
Ie done with my brother. labourers, 
I cannot (ſays he) but obſerve by many of you 
that your thinneſs and extrordinary paleneſs 
s partly cauſed by the corroding quality and 


inward gnawings of envy. Your miſerable 


condition, no doubt, is ſuch as would ſeem 
to authorize that meaneſt of paſſions, but 
no condition, my dear brethren, can war- 
rant ſpontaneous folly, which augments 
your own miſery. Will any of you who ever 


felt its ſtings (and very few there are who did oo = 
not) call envy a giver of happineſs? Certainly Por. 


not. You wiſh then to ſuppreſs it, but 
it is, you ſay, involuntary, and preſſes on 
the mind like an inſtin& ; yet believe me, 
my brethren, it is not an inſtint, for 
it is not uniform in the ſpecies nor abſolute- | 


ly general; and you have, I am ſure, areal 


inſtinctive abhorence of pain that muſt 1 75 
help you to ſubdue it. 


Whieh 
heighten 
iſery. 
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In the firſt place, ſet it down as fact, 


that ontward' circumſtances give much leſs 
of happineſs to the great than you imagine 
they do, call in religion, call in benovolence, 


call in morality, to aſſiſt that inſtinct in the 


conflict; and if, after all, envy is victorious, | 
call in common ſenſe, and it will teach 
you to turn the eyes of your mind 
upon the conditions of human life 
that are below your level (and ſuch yu 
will certainly find upon a ſearch for them). 
Accuſtom the mental eye, my brethren, 
to faſten long on thoſe leſs-happy objects; 


they may pinch you in a degree by compaſſi. 


on, for pity is mental pain; but ſweet 
7 charity, its effectual remedy, that feeling 
will mend your minds, and by fteadying 
your mental eye downwards, you will, 
in ſome degree, avoid the natural bitter- 
neſs and conſcious viciouſneſs of low, and 


ever. corroding and ſenſeleſs envy.” 


ko wo: 
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CHAP XIX. | 


1 THE: 


H:: then turned back again, to W 
hand-workers, and "aid, „He had almoſt e. 


: forgot to obſerve, that he perceived” in 
the multitude ſome much more decently 
apparelled than others; they are, 1 ſuppoſe, 

ſays he, your artizans or tradeſmen, How 
does it happen, that ſo great A number 

of that claſs appears to ſtagger and be in 
liquor? Some of them alſo are privately n 


ber of them that are drunk, I wonder 
there are not more of them at the latter | 
ſhameful trade. 1 ſee alfo that old pur- 
plind lady cuſtom has great fway among 
them, they are fond of druken, flavering 
clubbs, that affect to talk, of politics, and 


in order to avoid the imputation of what 
they call negars, they go, Iam told, 
beyond their means, which produces 
crop after crop of robbers, thieves, A aurfery 
' murderers, &c. &c. for they think it 
cowardly to ſhrink by flow degrees into 
cold. deſcreet beggary, and would rather 


begging alms, and conſidering the num - 


x 2 SAS 
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die drunk at the gallows, than quietly on 
their beds; for to be drunk is by uſe 

become their beaſtly delight.” Upon the 
Flandrican's obſerving a woman in liquor 

among the drunken multitude of tradeſmen, 


„ exclaimed, indeed ſeemed rather to ſhriek 


with ſurpize, 6 Good God ſays he, i is that 
a woman, and reeling too, like the men! 
The word chaſtity is never, never to be 
heard from that woman; "for" was ever 
ideot or mad woman chaſte, and I will 
make a ſhift to read to you a paragraph | 
| from a Dutch. Eaft-India traveller, whoſe 
7 book I always carry about me: In this Nand, : 
. ſays, he, ( ſpeaking of Niphon Fj there is a 
Jaw, that a woman who is proved to have 
. Been once inchriated, muſt be ſentenced ne ver 
. after to wear the apparel peculiar to her ſex ; 
g Het 15 under ſevere. penalties to be habited as. 
| a man during the reft of | her | ife, and in 
n peg to publiſh i the ſtigma, ſde mußt @hoays : 
appear ornamented Wi th a large pair of black 
: _whiſters.” I wiſh this law were J in ü 
the drunken Land of Hebernia.” - 
After theſe few words, the Flandrican 5 
8 back to the large. croud of volunteer 
or infernal beggars that were then aſſem. 
bled; he ſpoke the Dutch language to them 
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interorem,and they all turned pale; he ſnatch- Counterfeit 


ed off many of their falſe plaiſters and counter- 
feit bandages impudently applied to ſound 
plump limbs ; he ſpoke loud, and looked an- 
gry; but all I could underſtand of what he 
ſaid was, that © He would petition to get 
them tranſported to Holland, or to one of 


the Dutch colonies, and that he had a com- 


miſſion from a friend at Amſterdam to buy 
up convicts and counterfeit beggars, to be 
_ employed for the ſupport of an alms-houſe 


in the iſland of Ceylon.” I was highly delight- The Fans Flas 
ed at this ſcene, for it was obſervable, that tits. 


the fear of a Duteh negro driver, and of a 
: voyage to Ceylon in the Eaſt Indies, produc- | 
ed a violent ſhivering among them ; moſt 


, of them ſneaked off, and offered themſelves 


. voluntarily for protection at the Iriſh Houſe . 
of Induſtry. 


The Flandricanthen retired, quits fatigued 
ed with talk, and reaſſuming his ſpade and 


\ ſhovel, the writer continued to turn once Writer's | 
more in his thoughts the cauſes of Iriſh a 
beggary. He recolleted, that in every I 


other country he had ſeen, that every beggar 
| who looked healthy ſeemed ſomewhat 
aſhamed of his trade; but among the Iriſh, 
many of them ſcorn, as it were, to be 


Bs . 
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aſhamed of the practice, i impudently declar- 
ing, that They have ſeen many of their 
'betters, very honeſt. fellows, reduced to 
beggary and indeed it mult be owned, 
that among the old Iriſh (as among the 


Spaniards) it was a ſort of dignity to beg 


” rather than work. Blood-pride was preva- 


lent in both countries; and it was cuſtomary 


With the better ſort in Ireland, to beg un- 
der colour of friendly occaſional aids, to 
provide for a daughter, or the like. The 
poor laborious villager was either afraid or 
aſhamed to refuſe any idle profligate gentle- 
men, who thus begged with an air of 
| ſuperority, and the iſland ſwarmed with 
thoſe ſtately vermin. A further eNCOurage- | 
ment to the practice had been derived from 
che mendicant clergy, a decent looking peo- © 
ple, dignified by a knowledge of the Latin 
tongue, and of a ſacred character (monaſtic 
I mean) having been time out of mind, 
and are to this day, openly (but indeed 
 thamefully) permitted to propagate the 


17 infamous practice of beggary ! 


By theſe abuſes has the dirty dignity, of 
genteel beggary been ſupported, in ſome 
parts even down to our enlightened days. 


- 


| tranſition to robbery was eaſy, ſo we find 
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CHAP. XX. 


7 « Por i ſuited with the general plan, - 
of the Romiſh clergy, to make it familiar F. — 
to their reſpective votaries to part with gur. E 


their - worldly ſubſtance or effects to them, 
as 2 principal means to fave their own 
ſouls; mendicant monaſteries therefore 

were more uſeful to that (worldly-wiſe) 

church, by propagating the practice, and 
Keeping the lucrative idea alive, than by 
the ſcraps of alms colleted by them. The 


writer has already obſerved, that the 


inſtability of property in ancient times 
cauſed a multitude of modern miſchiefs, 
a very hard to be cured; the ſame cauſe 
favoured national beggary, and the worſe 
ſpecies of it, ſturdy beggary, for while 
property depended much on force, the 
ſturdy beggar, knowing his own value, 
| begged in a tone ſuited to his conſcious 
importance, and as from ſuch beggary the 


the Iriſh of this day to be no flow or 
| backward proficients in the trades of robbery 
ſtealth, e eee, &c. &c. Kc. And 


3 Py 
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what they dare not rob or ſteal, ſome of the 
old Iriſh ſcruple not ſneakingly to beg or 
borrow. 


Thewriters When the Uziliti ie fate down to write his 
avowal of 


his mental mental occurrences, and juſt as they might 


decay. 


come uppermoſt, he was ſenſible of a decay 


in his memory, and other intelletual | 
powers for ſome ſhort time before, like the 


blazes of an extinguiſhing, candle ſnuff. 


Hlis thoughts became more deſutory than 


uſual, and he perceived, that though he 
ſometimes endavoured to frame or fabricate 
chem to his fancy on paper, yet they had 
a patch-work appearance. There is a natu- 
ral coheſion of ideas in young and vigorous 


minds, which gives grace to their producti- 
ons, 2 | captivating ſmoothneſs, which 
: charms the reader, but which however W 


may ſometimes be more delightful than 
ſolid. Under this unaffected ſenſe of his 


own decline, the writer generally avoids 5 


the dogmatical ſtile of a J—-n, or that dopt- 


ed by men of ſuperior talents; and calls 


himſelf the writer, as more faitable, at leaſt 
more palatable, to tlie inferiority he feels. 
Having now made this effort, and candidly 
avowed the decaying condition of his men- 
tal ren, the writer takes this occaſion TE 


Y 
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to offer it as his humble opinion, that few great uſe- · 
| fulneſs of 
\ things would contribute more to the happi- tumility: 
_ neſs of ſociety than mankind's endeavouring 
to diſcover their own imperfections, and 
reſolving manfully to acknowledge their 
feelings about them, to attempt ſubduing 
the faulty pride of the human heart by 
ſuch an effort, is a fair and juſt foundation 
ol ſelf. approbation, that is, of what is called 
2 laudable pride. Every one knows, that 
as 2 mere mortal, he muſt have ſome im- 
perfections or flaws in his character; not 
do decern them at all then, or too merciful- 
| ly or faintly to diſcern them in one's ſelf, 
muſt affuredly be a deciſive proof of ſome 
vwoeeakneſs or muddineſs of mind; and if we 
daͤiſcern or perceive even glimpſes of them, it 
| argues a filly pride of heart to conceal them, 
a we generally do, even from our confi- | 
dential friends. A man of ſound ſenſe, and 
who wiſhes ſincerely well to ſociety, will 
make efforts of humanity and ſome ſacraſ- 
fices of ſelf- love to the happineſs of others 
not only in humbling himſelf to his co- 
temporaries, but alſo in his addreſſes to 
poſterity (for the dogmatical writer muſt 
in general be diſguſtful alſo, to the reader, 
while mankind are proud) and thatis, wane 
: they exiſt, 
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| The Scripture precept, which ſays, 
confeſs your ſins to one another, means to 
inculcate this beneficent, this ever-amaible 
humility as mainly diſpenſing happineſs ; 
and an hearty well-wiſher of his ſpecies will, 
while writing even to poſterity, contem- 
plate and enjoy every future proſpe&t of 
happineſs to which he contributes, as an 
_ elongation of his natural term of life, an 
elongation very different indeed from - the 
_ fancied life derived from fame, that illu- 
ſory object of heroes, and of eminent penſ- 


men. He will be enabled to ſay, in the 


mercantile phraſe, value received, even in 
this life, for all the pains he takes; value, 


I ay, received through a fond anticipation 


of happineſs to come, which i is | real preſent 

value. 5 
Horace has ſaid, Yn monumentum ere 
perrennius. I have erefted a monument more 


durable than braſs. This idea fed his fancy, 


though he countenanced improvidence, 
inebriation and flattery, yet, in truth, 
he was an uſeful inſtructer, and delightful 
painter of mens manners; but he would 
de ſtill more valuable as a man, if he could 
Rs have ſaid, with the diſcoverer of the alpha- 


„ ir 
det, or of the art of printing, &c. &c. Exegi 
monumentum ferro Utilius. I have erected æ 
monument more uſeful than Iron. 

There is perhaps no ſtudy within the — 2 
compaſs of man's intellect, more uſeful, or d th — 
of greater importance to his happineſs, than 

that of the imagination; it is on che 
agency of that picturing power that his 
5 mental miſery and bliſs principally depend: 
to elucidate this ſubje&> therefore ought 
to be a main object in a production that 
profeſſes to treat of the intereſts of man- 
kind; yet, to diſcant largely, would be 
tedious and ſwell the book above the ſize 
of a manual. Suffice it then | to * What 
muſt be admitted. a 
It muſt be admitted, That the conſcious = 
| idea of having promoted Utility, adminiſters 
mental happineſs to man in proportion to 
the degrees of that Utility, whether real or 
fancied; and of benevolence in the agent's 
individual heart. Alſo, that every mind is 
bleſſed with ſome portion of inſtinctive 
benevolence, and that it is by the power of . 
imagination (the eye of the mind) that ll 
diſtant or future happineſs, whether our own 
or that of others, is brought home to us, ſo aa 
to produce preſent pleafure by reflection or 
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anticipation. It is clear, that it is in thif 
ſenfe virtue is ſaid to be its own reward; 
and that it is in the ſame ſenſe the writer 
has advanced this doctrine in other words, 
viz. That the conciouſneſs or perſuaſion 
of having promoted good, is often preſent 

Value received, for the pains which the 
agent may think fit to — on the deb- 

tor ſide of the account. 

In the ſtatement 4 ſuch account, the 
debtor and creditor ſides muſt neceſſarily 
vary according to the different diſpoſitions 

of the agent; but independent of the re- 

wards promiſed by religion in a future life 
for virtue or Utility, I believe very many 


men would, on reflection, find it to be even 


their wordly intereſt to preſs or enliſt the 
imagination, as it were, into the ſervice 
of Utility, and inſtead of her plying her 
dangerous art (as the poet finely expreſſes it) 


5 in aggravating miſery, or in other ſeductions 


to induce her to employ her pleaſing art, 
whereby ſhe could produce copious ſupplies 
of worldly felicity to the agent, through 
the means or medium of conſcious Utility, 

or even of Utility in proſpect: and it is admit- 
ted on all hands, that the moſt effectual 
means to promote any virtue, is to convince | 
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the individual that it is his own private 
intereſt to forward it, the worldly oppera- 
tion or uſefulneſs of true religion reſting 


manifeſtly on the ſame ground of indivi- 
dual intereſt or happineſs, for ſelf aſſuredly 


is the moſt operative ſpring of action in 
human nature. Having toyched upon the 


_ paſſion of pride, I will, as an Uziliti, ſtill 


enlarge a while upon it; the attempt is 


as pleaſing as the effect would be uſeful. 


Pride, in ſuch a creature as man, is no Swidure- 


doubt a laughable object; and although it 
has its uſes, as the general flaterer of man- 
Kind, it is generally admitted to be the 


on — 


genuine produce or weed of weakneſs, 5 


Spaniſh pride is proverbial, and the Irifh 
nation is {aid to have derived theirs from 


which proſpers in proportion to the poverty 
or ſterility of the ſoil it grows in: nor is 
any weed in general more pernicious. 


that muddy fountain. Ignorance and 
ſuperſtition are alſo characteriſtics of that 
ſaunteriug race, but the deep mixture of 


Britons amongſt the Iriſh for ſome 


centuries has, in great meaſure, purged 
off this ſpaniſh dreg. It becomes an Utility 
however to attempt uſeful diſcriminations; 


N 
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every body knows that there is a ſpecies of 
pride (if I may ſo call it) on which many 
virtues and much uſefulneſs is grafted, 
I mean ſelf-eſteem or conſcious approbation : 
this ſeems the ground on which a good 
conſcience reſts, and is therefore rendered 
truly reſpectable; for it is admitted that 
the moſt ſubſtantial happineſs of man in 
this life, and his beſt chance for future 


. bliſs, depends on this rational ſelf. appro- 


bation, called a good conſcience. But this 
inward comforter of the heart, and general 
ſavour of ſouls, cannot be juſtly called a 
vice, unleſs it becomes comparative, that is, 
unleſs the poſſeſſor exults in real or fancied 
| ſuperiority over others; and when that 
relative ſuperiority reſts (as it uſualy does) 
on faulty ground, ſuch as fancied eminence 
in blood, in wealth, in power, or any 
other exterior advantage, it then becomes 
an irritating faſtidious contempt, and 
moſt highly deſtructive of ſocial happineſs ; 
it never fails to render the poſſeſſor odious, 
and at the ſame time deſpicable te enlarg- 
ed minds: but when ſelf-approbation reſts 
on conſcious Utiltiſm (as herein defined,) 
it naturally counteracts every ſpecies of that 
Vicious comparative pride, of that offenſive 
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pride which is ſinful in the fight of God, 
and is apt to miſlead the bloated owner ; 
for not unlike a windy ſwelling of the body, 
this mental flatulence has a ſtiffneſs or 
rigidity in its nature which counteracts 
Uiility, and prevents our yielding either to 
our own reaſon, or to the reaſon of others. 
And when in particular, pride happens te 
reſt on a fancied ſuperiority of intellect, 
it runs into a dogmatical ſelf-conceit, or 
inferior ſort of petty pride, which forcibly 
diſguſts even the benevolent, . and has 
often, like an acid mixture, curdled their 


moſt milky diſpoſitions. It admits of 


difficulty, I muſt own, to exclude this 
vicious alloy of compariſon from the 


. laudable ſelf. approbation of the heart be- 


fore mentioned; but we ought to endea- 
vour it by efforts of benevolence, or by 


enlarging the mind, and widening, as * ” 


were, the circle of its contemplations. 


Now to attempt accounting figuratively 3 
for the uſual concummittance of pride, and Cn” 
| ſhallowneſs in man, we need only to concommi- 


| tance of 
conſider, that a perſuaſion of comparative pride and 


5 ſuperiority to others naturely creates a con- 
5 tempt of theſe others ; it is this contempt 
JS: 
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which diſguſts, and is generally called 
pride. It is found, as already obſerved, 
ta exiſt chiefly i in wal minds, the com- 
pariſon in ſuch minds being downward 
perhaps, becauſe they are weak; but 
ſtronger minds, like ſtronger bodies, can 
ſoar upward ; they can perceive their own 
comparative inferiority to others, as well 
as their ſuperiority to ſome; and alſo 
perceive the immenſe diſtance ſtill between 
thoſe others and perfection. This counteracts 
the more crippled pride of the heart, and 
0 makes way for benevolent compaſſion or 


1 good-will towards inferiors, in the place 
5 that imbecile or weak beauteur or 


AITOgance, which is juſtly called the vice 


of the conceited feeble fool: it is in the 


1 clear mirror of retreat from the buſtle of 
life alone that man can ſee theſe things 5 
more juſtly, and laugh at that purblind 
paſſion. The confuſed images of a buſy 


world ſerve to conceal realities from the 


intellectual eye of reaſon, for ſhort. glimpſes 
of objects is all we there can have. In a 


| word, pride may be called, and really is, 


palpable weakneſs littleneſs, and diſguſting 
1 of mind. ; 
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CHAP. XXI. 


A S 2 plain profeſſed Utilitif, the writer 
is ſenſible that he moves in an humble 
ſphere, and that all ſublime or intricate 
_ difquifitions ſeem beyond or beſide his 
purpoſe; yet an excurſion into the cloudy 
regions of metaphiſics, may poſſibly have 
ſuch relation to wordly utility, and ſuch 
| tendency to promote * as to render it at 


| leaſt excuſable in hm. 
I have long employed my thoughts and Ve Veit 
induſtry in ſearch of the moſt ſolid ground "TY 
for religious hope of future liſe, on which 


ſo much of our happineſs in this depends, 
and after long, laborious, and inquiſitive 

' reſearches, I heartily gave, and do give the 
Preference to pure chriſtianity; yet I muſt 

acknowledge that the evidence in its favour, 5 
and the arguments againſt it, are much too 
deep, too voluminous, and too intricate 


for an humble Uiilti# of decaying mind 


to engage in them: when a ſubje& has been 
| trodden and re-trodden by thouſands after 
thouſands of fagacious, learned, laborious, 
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and honeſt hearted men,* without their 


being able to come to any ſatisfactory con- 


currence of opinion, after ſtraining their 


intelectual powers in ſubtile diſquiſitions, 


it ſeems a deciſive proof, that the ſubject 
cannot be fathomed by human reaſon. 


So that after the ſincere profeſſion of faith 
that I have already made more than once, 


I think it better to ſay little more on that 


tender ſubje& of revealed religion, which 


is peculiarly the province of preachers and 


ome conjectures touching natural religion, 


perſons of deep erudition. 
| Yet I may perhaps be juſtified i in offering 5 


which (independent of revelation) ſwayed 
my opinion in favour of future life, and 
may poſſibly. produce ſome ſimilar effect 

on the minds of infidel or weavering readers, 


ſo as to ſtrenghten their expectations of it, 
and feed that great: balſam of earthly 


Aiufferings, religious W or rather, 


| Tranſport- 
ing conſi- 
derations 

_ God. 


more firm expectation. ,_ _ : 
It. is a maxim hardly « ever controverted 5 


abr Pagan, Chriſtian, Infidel, or even Savage, 


"that nature, or the God of nature, never 
acts in vain; that is, without his having 
| ſome end or object of his operations, altho* 
os ends ſhould not always be Sener 
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by the poor weak human eye. Even in our 


Even from 


ſpeck of the creation, we are enraptured of nature. 


however at every new diſcovery of thoſe 
means and ends, we melt, our blood ſeems 
to thril with a delicious veneration of the 
ſupreme ineffable wiſdom, and loſt in the 
contemplation of the awful immenſity, the 

| inconceivable power we behold, we are ra- 
viſhed in that tranſport, and feel too deeply 
for words to reach the expreſſion of mental 
ſenſations, ſo extatic, and ſo exquiſite, 
hall I add (for J have ſeen it) that they ſome- 
times draw tears of admiration, of rever- 
ence, or rather of ſublime thankſgiving 
from the human eye, where hopes of far- 
ther communication warms the heart; yet 
are attended at other times with unſpeaka- 

ble anguiſh in the fear of anihilation, when 
faith is feeble, and death approaches. 


n. 
CHAP. XXII. 


Wr dn ditinguiſh four daſſes or dit: 
tinct ſpecies of God's creation, viz. iſt, In- 
ert matter. 2dly, Vegetative life. 3dly, 
Animal life, And 4thly, Rational life. 


Short | gene · 
7 views 
of nature. 


the material or rudiment of every thing 
which our ſenſes are converſant with. We 
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As to inert matter, we perceive it to be 
ſomething we know not well what, w which 
to us ſeems to conſiſt of parts, and to be 


find it to have two wonderful qualities im- 
5 preſſed upon it, in our apprehenſion, vix. 
atrraction, and repulſion, ſo unaccountably, 
and fo variouſly impreſſed, as to baffle our 
"beſt reſearches. In the ſecond place, he has 


given vegetative life to parts of that matter, 


ſome inexplicable motion or law impreſſed 
alſo on that matter originally, which conti- 


nues (as it were) perpetually ſelf-opperative, 


and renewing itſelf on our little globe, in 
conſequence of that firſt impreſſion, uni- 


formly producing various N to 


⁊ꝛ prodigious extent. 


Thirdly, He has given animal life to part : 


- of that matter, 2 ſelf. ingendering life, 


actuated by inſtin&s, that is, by involuntary 
affections and averſions, which in general 


opperate either to prompt the propagation, 


or to preſerve the exiſtence of myriade 
of animal tribes in ſuccefion, who live in 

| the ir „on the earth, or in the waters: in ; 
this claſs of ' beings there appear © ſome 


very near approaches to what mankind calle 
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_ reaſon or wiſdom ; yet no phenomena that 
indicate in them a ſenſe of the wiſdom | 
of God, no diſcourſive powers, no 
cogitative fears of death, or notion of future 
exiſtence, as man has none, I ſay, that we 
can perceive by our moſt curious in- 
veſtigation. | 
Pourhly, he has given ten life to SIR 
part of that matter, and beſtowed that f tin! ” 
life on a two legged erect creature, or ani- hows — 
mal of a more dignified and intellectual © 
appearance than the animals already 
metioned; he endowed him with mental 
powers which indicate and prove ſuch 
_ ſuperiority over other animals, as fubdues 
alſo impreſſed many animal inſtincts on this 
two · legged creature. On the two firſt 
of theſe ſpeices of exiſtence, viz. matter and 
vegitative life God has wiſely impreſſed thoſe 
qualities which, (as far as mortals can 
_ diſcern them) are moſt ſagaciouſly calculat- 
ed, and proportioned as means to produ re 
ſome viſible end; and to continue them in 


order and exiſtence, on the third he has | 
| beſtowed animal life; and, as already ob-. 
ſerved, an infinite variety of inſtincts: | 
all which are alſo contrived with amazing | 
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wiſdom to anſwer their reſpective purpoſes ; 
nothing in them ſeems given in vain, that is, 
unwiſely or to no purpoſe, = 
On man, the fourth claſs or ſpecies of his 
creation, the incomprehenſible Creator has 


beſtowed not only the animal life, and many 


of the inſtincts of the third ſpecies as 
already mentioned, but alſo two additonal 


qualities, if I may ſo call them, viz. paſſions 
and reaſon; paſſions ſeem in many inſtances | 


to be inſtinctive or involuntary, yet not 
altogether inſtinctive, becauſe not uniform, 
but diverſified and modified by their 
different objects, and controulable i in ſome 
degree by reaſon. One purpoſe of giving 
them probably was, to prevent that 
ſtagnation or inertneſs, which ſeems abho- 
rent to nature ſo far as we are converſant 
with her diſpoſitions, the water, the air, 
the earth itſelf, the other planets, and thoſe 
luminous bodies we call the fixed ftars, 
the commets, Kc. Kc. all have their 
motions, and all thoſe motions, proving 


adorable wiſdom and power in every © 
inſtance, becauſe anſwerable to their reſpec. 


tive ends, ſo far, I ſay, as man can diſcern 
thoſe ends, the final purpoſes of the whole 
being inſcrutable to our impriſoned nature 
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and all together appearing a huge inexplica- 


ble riddle to the bare lights of natural reaſon, 
which ſometimes ſeems to fickenwith fruit- 


leſs curioſity on thoſe fathomleſs ſubjects. 
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CHAP. xxm. 


N. O W let us conſider human reaſon, demea. 


the miſtreſs or moſt excellent of all the mental ber 


. faculties or powers of man; its main uſe 


ar — RU | 


— 


or office with reſpect to this life, ſeems to 
be, as we formerly advanced, to controul 
and regulate our paſſions in ſuch ſort, as to 
render the pleaſures which are the objects 


purſued by theſe paſſions more permament 


and ſelf. approved; and thus cauſing thoſe 


: pleaſures to acquire the name of happineſs 
This ſublunary office of reaſon has been 


compared, and not unaptly, to that of 
a pilot on board a ſhip, who, in conducting 
her to her deſtined port, is forced occſion- 


ally to yield to the violence of the winds, 
and is driven from his courſe; but again, 


by ſkilful management, recovers that courſe 5 


When the wind abates or 2 nor 
* "IP 3 | 
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does the parity end here; inordinate paſſi- 
ons are termed tempe/ts or hurricanes of the 


mind, and flat calms are compared to 
inſipid lifeleſs characters. The conflicts 


between paſſions and reaſon are, no doubt, 


frequent, but the wind is ſometimes 


moderate, ſometimes favourable and ap- 


proved by the pilot, even as the paſſions 


Beat, are countenanced and encouraged by reaſon. 


Thus far the parity holds, but no further, 
for it reaches not the frequent ſollicitations, 


and ſeductions practiſed on the pilot by 


thoſe paſſions; the plauſible marks they 


aſſume, ſo as to paſs on reaſon herſelf for 


ber beſt friends, and the frequent doſes of 
opium and intoxicating liquors they 


| adminiſter, which often cauſe the pilot 
- ſhipwreck the veſſel, The poor pilot, when 
rouſed by the wrecking knocks, heartily 


execrates the ſeducing ſyrens, and periſhes 


85 along with his deceitful friends. 


No to return to our main object, which . 


as to conſider the uſeful offices of reaſon, as 
to this life, and clearly to diſtuinguiſh 


them from its more ſublime powers or 
faculties, which ſeem to have no worldly 
. uſe, and which, on the aſſumption of 
God's never acting in vain, we _ may 
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reaſonably ſuppoſe to have ſome inviſible But ao 
or inſcrutable purpoſe; and which there- 
fore we may preſume on probable grounds 
to be ſome unaccountable link of commu. 
| nication, connecting mankind with exiſts 
_ ences ſuperior to periſhable matter. 


In the purſuit of earthly happineſs alone Puzzles of 


all the ſublunary offices or uſes of reaſon, =: 
on this globe ſeem to be totally at an 
end; mortal eye can trace them no further 
with any certainty: here therefore the deſign 
or ſcope of the writer's digreſſion on nature 
and the religion of nature, developes itſſelfe. 
His aim, as a worldly Urilitit, is to invigorate 
in ſome degree, or improve into expectation | 


the hope of a future life in thoſe who have 


the misfortune not to believe any particu. 
lar revelations of it, but as to the Utilitifts : 
arguing from the aflumed propoſition 

_ @ priori, that God is juſt and good, even 
according to mans ideas of juſtice and 

_ goodneſs ; and infering a future exiſtence _ 
on that ground, or barely on the hopes and 
fears of mortals (which our Addiſon makes 
| Cato, on the authority of Plato build upon) 
the Urilitie declines the attempt, as the 


. | ſubject is too deep and ſpeculative, but he 


| will hazard ſome conjectures on the plain 
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ground of the attributes in God, which 
are deemed phiſical and univerſally admitted 
| wiz. his wiſdom and his power, and on the 
probability of his never acting in vain, or to 
no purpoſe in matters viſible, or inviſible, 
material, or immaterial, which ſeems the 
natural effect of that wiſdom : it is on this 
probability that he reſts the natural 
expectation of 2 future life. 
That the great Author of all has i. 
dom and has power, in our ſenſe of 


thoſe words, is clearly demonſtrated by his 
works; he beſtowed human reaſon, not 
| only for the worldly : purpoſes above = 


mentioned, but ſo conſtituted it, as to be ca- 
pable of perceiving, and of contemplating | 


— ſome extraneous effects of that wiſdom 


and of that power in God. We have already 
aſſumed as a principple, that nature, or 
the God of nature never acts in vain; 
and with humble veneration, we now aſk, 
What could be his end in giving theſe 


_ additional glimerings to us of his wiſdom, 


and of his power, I will add of his immen-, 

ſity and majeſty, unleſs he intended ſome | 
_ exiſtence for us after this life, in this 
| Inſtance; that is, I ſay, in the knowledge of 
is wiſdom, Kc. he has enabled our reaſon 
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to ſtep beyond the ſublunary uſes or 
offices above aſſigned to her? And if he had 
any other unaccountable end or purpoſe 
in this communication except, the above, 
mankind certainly have no idea of i it. 
That God has ſome end, we have 


Probability 
already aſſumed, and I will venture to ,, 


(what ſeems demonſtrable) that God's 1 the lights . 
giving to man thoſe glimmerings of his T 
wiſdom, his immenſity, and his power, 
anſwers no other worldly end, in our 
conception, unleſs to make many of the 
ſpecies unhappy, by a biting curioſity, and 
in the chilling fear of looſing ſight, by 
annihilation, of thoſe heart-raviſhing firſt. 
peeps or proſpects. The brute creation does 
not ſeem to have any cogilative foreſight, 
or rather diſmal certainty, even of mun- 
dane death, nor the ſmalleſt knowledge or 
curioſity tuching the wiſdom of the creation; 
their inſtincts opperate uniformly, and oc- 
caſionally, and ſeem fully to anſwer the 
| Purpoſes of their exiſtence; they ſeem 
| happy in the want of thoſe fears of death, 
and of this curioſity ; but alas! the firmeſt 
chriſtian believer muſt, at ſome unguarded 
moments, fear death, not only inſtincttively 


-but by reflection, as a ſeeming extinction 


—— — — 
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of his exiſtence : he muſt alſo feel at times 
a yearning curioſity, touching the wiſdom 


and power of God, in his works &c. &c. &c. 
and might, if deſtitute of hope, reaſonably” | 


And the 
cruelty of 


 anihilation. 


wiſh to exchange condition with the 
quadruped. Man can form no idea of God, 


except from his knowledge of man; that is, 


he muſt fancy him as a man infinitely wiſe, 
andinfinitely powerful. This idea is, no doubt 
inadequate, but man can ſoar no higher. 

Let him then aſk himſelf, can he believe, 
that a very wile, and a very powerful man 


would beſtow the abovementioned fears 
and curioſities on the moſt excellent of his 
creatures (living on one of his little orbs) 
without having ſome further plan or end 
to anſwer by ſo doing? And if he has but 
| juſt as much of goodneſs and juſtneſs in his 
nature as we know ſome good men to have 


would he not have ſome amends or 


retaliation in ſtore for creatures whom he 


had afflicted, and made miſerable through 
thoſe cogilative fears of death, and thoſe 


heart wringing curioſities about his wiſdom. 
power, &c. & c? Theſe conſiderations ſeem 
the dictates of that plain reaſon which 
he himſelf beſtowed upon us; they tend, it 
is true, in ſome contemplative minds to 


| improve, in a fame. bb =p our hopes of 2 
future life into a more "fold expectation 
of it, as a ſort ol debt or retaliation, Which 

in ſuch minds ſeems to anſwer the erd of 


encreaſing mundane happineſß, or of abating 5 


miſery; nor can theſe reaſonings involve 
any impiety or blaſphemy, as they preſume 


not to be conſidered as adequate to his 


attributes, or infinity, but originate in in 


wich the moſt profound humility. we 


755 natural inquiſitiveneſß, and are advanced 


The reader muſt recolleck, that theſe Chriſtianity 


11 ;757 - ſolves _ | 


| glimmering lights of natural 1 eaſon are puzzles of 


1 adduced but as the twilight of that chr 


| revelation, which, Jike A 8 ſun, diſplayed 


Unt 5 


natural 


light. 


a clearer proſpect of future ture life, and of” the 


all wile Creatorin that ws, e 
ii! 21 ge 112 (EO l 
A \ The. plain "queſtion ever, at the 


oY 16 N 


1 a reaſon ſeems to 


which is more reaſonable. to believe, tha 
God n uſe of that ſuperior comm 


7 8 


0 F. . 


14 


cation above conſidered, as inflrumental to q 
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anſwer ſome remote purpoſe of his 00 1 
5 without any regard to retaliation, or , 5 
our fears and curioſities? Or to believe that 


he has ſome end, which regards and 


includes our future exiſtence, and that 


K 


. 


3 TE 


* 
Mes 
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will hereafter afford ſome comfortable 
ſolution of thoſe preſeat inſcrutable diſpen- 
ſations, which we only have an imperfe& 
peep of here below ; ſame fair and perhaps 
ſome juſtly due gratifications of that painful 
curighity v which he hath himſelf, as it were, 
1 infliged on his purblind creatures 
„ wiſdom or ſapience in him, and 
- "mow. the particle « of it (if I may ſo call it) in us, 
| we cannot, conceive to be a thing tangible, 
or to conliſt of parts; it ſeems ſomething 
immaterial and incomprehenſible to our 
imperfect nature; but we give to it the 
name of ſpirit, of mind, or of ſeul: we 
| ſuppoſe them all to be of the fame immate- 
rial nature, and think we may poſſibly exiſt 
after death in ſome ſuch manner \ as wi viſdem 5 
now exiſts in God and as that little emma- 
nation of ſimiliar wiſdom does in our- 
ſelves. Let the reader again recollect, that 
all theſe conjectures are advanced only on 
che bare and truly ſcanty lights of uninſpired 
realen, but revelation has bright tened the i 
fearful gloom: 1 


THE wy Furie 
29 | I = eo}. 9 
CHAP. u. * 


- Th 
# 1 TSEW SE, 


1 far and no further are we guided bear . 

by our natural, demonſtrative, and anologi- draws from 

cal reaſoning; but inference goes ſtilkfarther, 

and authoriſes darker conjectures. Firſt, we 

infer or conclude, goodneſ (in our ſenſe of 

that word) to be one of the attributes of the 

Divine nature, as well as wiſdom and power ; = 
for a pleaſure in, or an inclination to the 

giving happineſs ſeems the definition of the 

word $oodnefe, as 2 quality of the mind. 

God by. giving "life to inert matter, gave 

5 happineſs, thence i in the firſt inſtance, we 1 85 
infer his goodneſs. Secondly, from the 
majeſty and een of his viſible Works 5 

we perceive dignity or greatnels ; ; in ur 

ſenſe of theſe words ; 3 to bei in him as well 

as goodneſs, but we are puzzled as to | the 
attribute of his Juſtice (according to our 
5 idea of that attribute) becauſe the n moſt 
attrocious wrongs and wickedneſs lave : 

: ſucceeded, and been attended with proſpe- 8 

rity, and in all appearance with worldly 
happineſs, notwithſtanding the endeavours _ 


of lord e and of others to vindicate 
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the ways of God to man even in this momen- 


tary life: nor is / this attribute of goodneſs 


which we have inferred (from his having 


given animation to matter) exempt from 


89 17 pyzales, © on account of the deep mixture 


evil o 0 r pain | chat i 18 viſtble on our 
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f 5 95 e. earthiquakes, plagues, Kc. &c. 


e then b begin 1 the neceſſity for ſuch a 


Rin. 


de b as the chri Wah to ſolve theſe 


| knots, by \ 'a pertuaſion. of rewards and 


have alſumed or n the above probable grou nds 
of natural realon, but as finite beings may 


dar WOE in chat future life, Which we 


| 


8 have inadequate ideas of juſtice differing 
from Divine juſtice, and as mankind have no 
8 Ph Heal Pharnomena to reſt an argument 

| u In, in | this cale, f it is ſafer to recur to 


revelation, touching the juſtice 
and goodnels of God, than too enter into 


| guides ſpeculations or arguments, a 


5 Hope and 


— 


tion 


iſh- hinted, it ſeems to mean "ane degree of 


wy 6 


Priori, 1 in 2 point t too deep, t too. delicate, too 
dangerous, and of too much conſequence 
to worldly happineſs, to hazard the iſſue 
on the glimmering lights of human reaſon. 


With regard to che word hope, as already 


 w0iſhing, as well as expecting, in the mind, 5 


che inſtinctive love of life 3 in all animals, as 


* 
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well as in man, may very nafprally produce. NG 
only the wiſh of continuing We ere, 


a 4445 


but alſo of future exiſtence, a an al LO ngation 


e not 


of that life: but the, expectation included f 


in the idea and term of hope ought, 1 think, 


to reſt on a fair inference of pure reaſon 
tir ive : 
19112 4 * 

eee 1770 * 


or probability, unmixed with the i 
wiſh: we have there! 
bottom our conjea Ire 5 incipally on 0 

maxim, that the God of nature never LY 


7 1281 IF 


in vain, either i in. his immaterial or material 


creation, which ſeems. the mo ſolid natural : 


ground. 


* has been wiſhed {but indeed very, Fool 


were, one ray more to the lights he gave 

mankind, touching A future ſtate, as 2 
balſam to their worldly ſufferings : but let 

it be conſidered, that if he had given that 
ray or further peep into a happy futurity, 
there would be no end or meaſure as to 
ſuicide, and mankind muſt be ſoon extinct ; 


on this globe. If on the other hand, that 


ray ſhould diſcover. annihilation, or an 
unhappy futurity, the preſent ſtare would : 
be ſo imhittered by that. diſcover) , as to 

ſo that the 


render life unſupp 


t ae 


5 de fear of anniblation ſeems the | 
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neceſſary medium, under the bare law 0 


| nature, to anſwer the ends of our creation. 
Here again appears God's wiſdom, and I will 
repeat my favourite axiom, the natural 


(not revealed) ground of my expectation 
or better hope, that nature, or the wiſe and 
l powerful God of nature, never acts in vain. 


It is thus the peeps of natural lights come in 


| aid of, and ſeem to ſupport the "uu ow 
a of revelation. 


755 True k. 


gion is de- 

monltrably 
__ wordly 

by utility 


The wildeſt atheiſt, eh theiſt, or 
moſt unhappy infidel, does not deny the 
utility or worldly advantages that muſtaccrue 


from a general perſuaſion of the rewards 
: and puniſhments ordained for a future life, - 


provided the meaſures of that perſuaſion 


coincides with the dictates of reaſon, that is, 
tends to enforce the laws of nature, which 


6 plainly preſcribe virtue as the fureſt 
- courſe for the attainment of mundane 
felicity; but to keep that perſuaſion clear and 
unpoluted by the artifice of deſigning men, 
who have in all ages warped it to their 
own ſeperate intereſts; hoc opus bie labor, in 
this point lies unſpeakable d difficulty; yet 
let us not deſpair, it is not impoffible to 


render the perſuaſion innoxious; a wiſe 
and vigilant civil een may do | it, 
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for in theſe times, enlightened by the art of 
printing, and freedom of the preſs, it has 
actually done it in a great meaſure, and by 

- ſound well-weighed modifications of Chriſ- 
tianity, has entitled it to be conſidered as 
a re- publication of the great law of nature, 
that is, of common ſenſe, the guide to worldly 
happineſs. That common ſenſe, reader, as 
well as my humble profeſſion of a worldly 
Diilitiſt, forbids me, I think, to engage you 
much longer on a ſubject too abſtruſe to be 
of any general uſe; yet one remark (and 
but one remark on this head) my feelings 
on the occaſion force me (as it were) to 
make, becauſe I have known the writings 


of certain great authors to have done 
miſchief, as to religious belief, that is, to 

haye _ 3 em of a 
neſs. 5 


CHAP. XIV. 


| Lord er, „A NOBLEMAN; cifted with the brighteſt 
abilities, of extenſive reading, and various 


information, has in this age and country, 
Aa dopted a fyſtem of theiſm, which goes to 
eſtabliſh the perſuaſion that God i is perfectly 
Juſt and good, not only in himſelf, but 
alſo in his diſpenſations of happineſs to us 
- mortals of this world, for that in giving 
reaſon. (the preſcriber and guide to virtue) 
to mankind, he has given means ſufficient to 
attain that bappineſs. This ſyſtem therefore 
"Hibulcates, that man ought to 'be/ ſatisfied = 
with cab diivibution of good and evil in this 
fe, and dreim of none in future — 
foot of compenſation, or other wiſe. 5 
Reaſon indeed preſcribes content a 
reſignation to every condition of our 


- exiſtence here; but this doctrine ſeems 0 


to the general opinion, diſſatisfactory, 
with regard to ſuch a creature as man, 
and would certainly be productive of 


maore miſery chan of happineſs to R 
for ſuppoſe man could (to ſpeak in com- 


mon 1 00 be {JE | ut God's 


4%s & > 


” 
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account with him is, as it were, fairly 
|  ballanced, or equalized in this ſublunary 

world, and that thoſe who are of a different 
opinion, ſee God's juſtice and goodneſs 
througha falſe medium, that is, through their 
own imperfect nature; let us conſider the 
conſequence of ſuch general perſuaſion. It is 

true, the moſt ſenſible, ſentimental, and 

N philoſophical of poets has adorned, in the 

-moſt enchanting language, this ſublime, 
tis exalted vindication of God to man 


| even in this momentary life; and when 


an humble Utilitiſ preſumes to animadvert 


on a ſyſtem adopted by two ſuch 


extraordinary luminaries, he muſt feel an 


2 awe ſuitable to the occaſion. Yet it would 125 


be unfair in a man, profeſling ' utilitiſm, to 
' conceal his inward convictions (fuch as 
| they are, valeant quantum valere 'poſſunt) 
where worldly happineſs i is in queſtion, and 
may poſſibly be promoted, in ſome * 
by ſuch communication 
ee heart-piercing thoughts of parting 
for ever and ever with the deareſt and 
neareſt friends, and ten dereſt connections, 


nay, the very fore-knowledge of certain 
death, are ſuch a draw-back or abatement 


of the higheſt enjoyments and happineſs of 


1 
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human nature; that many foreſeeing men 
would (as already advanced) readily 
exchange condition with the blind brute. 
Nor are theſe evils introduced into 
human life thro? any flackneſs in virtue, a 
lord Bollingbrooke and his poet (the framer 
or harmonious architect of the ſyſtem) 
would inſinuate; they are evils originally, 
and perhaps neceflarily inflicted (as it were) 
on the nature of man. Is there then no 

future life, no compenſation for this unut- 

terable miſery of the human condition on 
| earth; no balſam or cordial in reſerve. 
to attone for the ſufferings in this vale 


of tears? The thought were impious, 


as difhonourable, in our idea of God, 
and on that account pernicious to man. 
When the mind of a man is detach- 
ed from the expectation or hope of a 
Future life, he cannot in his afflitions fly 
for relief to that. ſoothin g lenetive of 
human woe, nor can he enjoy the chearing 
reflections ſuggeſted by his conſciouſneſs 


of having done ſome good, of averting 


ſome evil, or of wiſhing to have it in his 


8 power, and meaning if poſſible to do 8 
What oceans then of happineſs. are loſt by ; 
ſtopping theſe fountains, thoſe. copiqus 


rivers of benificent effects? 
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Reaſon (ſays this ſyſtem of lord Bolling- Co-0 


broke and Mr. Pope) preſcribes virtue as 


the uniform producer of happineſs, and religion. 


reprobates vice, as having the reverſe ten- 
dency, viz. unhappineſs. This poſition, is 
true in general, yet reaches not millions of 
particular exceptions ; but it is alſo undeni- 
able, that the very ſanctions of the law of 
nature, viz. real or expected happineſs or 
miſery in this world, are multiplied and 
made more weighty and operative by the 
_ expectation of future life, and of condign 
rewards and puniſhments in that life, both 
exactly coinciding and commenſurate with 
the beneficient dictates of that law of nature: 
and alas! how few, how very few of the 
human ſpecies have that enlarged and 
effective uſe of mere reaſon, neceſſary to 
determine them to the actual practice of 
virtue or wtilitiſm, on that ground or 
motive, which a few choice ſpirits of bright 
intellects and provident forſight can alone 
diſcern (and they too perhaps but dubiouſ- 


ty, and in various lights). But (ſays that 


theiſt ſyſtem) blaſpehmies are obviated, and 
diſcontents removed by that ſyſtematic 
| perſuaſion. This may be the caſe, as to the 
very few enlightened minds already alluded 
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to; but what a diſmal gloom would it 
ſpread thro' the general maſs of Chriſtian, 
and other believers of a future exiſtence, 
to ſuppoſe our accounts fully ballanced 
here below. What immoralities would it 
create? How would it debaſe that elevation 
of mind generally communicated by a lively, 
2 glowing expectation of a future happy 

exiſtence ? Fuſtice ſeems one of the moſt 
exalted attributes that can be aſcribed to 
the Divine nature by man; without it man 
can form no idea of intellectual dignity, 
nnd without a perſuaſion of future rewards 
and puniſhments, - ſhort-lighted, or wry- 
| lighted mortals cannot as mortals ſuppoſe 


Or imagine the attribute of juſtice to exiſt in 


God. But man (faith: the ſyſtem) ſees God's 
| Juſtice thro* the wry medium of human 
imperfection. It may be ſo, but it was 
God gave that wry or diſtorting medium, 
and may not he have given it for the 
| purpoſe that he gave a glimſe of his wiſ- 
dom and power, viz. to raiſe an expectation 


names in- Of future life in man? God had ſome 
tellect 2 | 


wry med. purpoſe or deſign in giving this wry 
_— medium (for he never, acts in vain). We 
- know it concurs, or co-operates to the 
effect of raiſing che fore· mentioned ine, 


7 
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tions even in wiſe men, on the ſuppoſition 
of juſtice in God; therefore the two great 
men who would perſuade us contrary to 
the common ſenſe of mankind, hat all that 
is is right, (even here below) which is to fay 
bor which is underſtood to ſay) that God bal-, 3 
lances the worldly account in itſelf, ſeem not — 
only to abridge human happineſs, but to reli _ 
counteract the purpoſe of divine Providence © 

itſelf, which perhaps gave that wry medium 
(as I call it) for the very end aforeſaid. 

Why then have thoſe two great men 
endeavoured to philoſophiſe away ſo 
exalting, and ſo uſeful a perſuaſion, for 
the ſake of refinement in ſpeculative mat- 

ters, or rather for the ſake of pre-eminence, 
of intellectual abilities. I have mn. Hm 
to verily ** thought ; 3 


| | Relentleſs * fo to 8 ; 
2 n hope to boaſt f uperior ſenſe. : 


1 have gone further, I have dared to 
re -· model four lines i in the works of that 


comet in poetry : the two firſt lines run 
thus ; 


1 
+ | ) 


In ſoight if ds in 3 reaſon” s fight, 
One truth is clear, whatever is is right. 
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Which I think would be more uſeful, and 
leſs exceptionable thus : 

Daring a- In ſpight of pride, in erring reaſons ſpight, 


tempts to 


— Mr. Good men must hope that all will fill be 
_ | 


right. | | { 


The other two Knes are on government, 
and ſeem alſo exceptionable to a n 
Diilitiſt. 


For forms of government let fools conteſt, 
That which is beſt adminiflered is beſt. 


Thoſe lines would perhaps be more conſo- —_ 
nant to truth, and leaſt miſchievous thus : 


For forms of government wiſe men conteſt, + 
Experience proves ſome better than the reſt. 


To conclude this abſtruſe, yet moſt momen- 
tous of fubjes, I will venture to aſſert, 
that ſuppoſing the general perſuaſion of 
man's being annihilated after his natural 
death here to obtain univerſally among 
men, and that the account with man is 
fairly ballanced by God in this world; it 

would be impoſſible to prevent horid 


py blaſphemies (the moſt horid and execra- . 4 
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blaſphemies, biting diſcontents, and dread- 
ful murmerings : men would plainly fay 
that God was more unwiſe in his immate- 
rial, or ſpiritual creation, than he demonſtra- 
bly is in his material: that in ſpirituals he 
ſeemed to act ii vain, and to deviate from 
his general plan of proceeding (with regard 
to things tangible) deviating in this the moſt 
important of all human concerns, viz. future 
life. That he is unjuſt in his diſpenſations of 
happineſs; that he is ſevere, it not really 
cruel as to mankind, not only by giving 
cogitative foreknowledge of death, but by 
raiſing curioſities, and hopes, which he 
never meant to gratify ; all which moſt 
ſhocking and horid reflections and blaſphe. 
mies are obviated by the ſingle ſuppoſition 
of a future life, and of ſome ſort of rewards 
and puniſhments in that life: ſo that 
not only infinite good muſt ariſe to us 
from that moſt noble perſuaſion (inde- 
pendent of ſuch holy revelation of God's 
will, as co- operates with his declared will, 
thro* the voice of nature) but all ſuch 


dle of evils) will be prevented, and the : j 
worldly diſpenſations of Providence vindi- | i 
cated, even to the imperfe& view of things, 
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thro? . the medium of human intellect. 
Our great poet's, and perhaps his philo- 
ſopher' s aim was, to improve the virtue, 
and to promote the reſignation of man; 
but while he diſcourages the hope of 
future exiſtence, by inculcating the per- 
ſuaſion, that all is well i in this ſubluniary 
world, the poet ſeems to forget two lines 
of his own compoſition, in the firſt epiſtle 
on man, verſe 93 and 94 


key eng What future bli 110 be gives thee. not to | now, 


Ts. & %S 


But | gk that hope to be thy ble Ns; now. 


why then damp | or r diminiſh that very : 

5 | hope, which he confeſſes to be a bleſſing 5 
in our preſent ſtate; an Util 110 would not 
do this. He deems hope a bleſſig now, tho' 
it is not ſurely an adequate compenſation 
or attonement for the cogitative certainty 
of mundane death, and yearning curioſities 

i already mentioned, but rather a qualifier, 


or aſſuager of. the miſery attending thoſe 
feelings i in this world. | 
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CHAP. XXVI. 


B UT to drop the ſublime poet, and 


| his bright guide, I will obſerve a while on 


the nature of the human heart. 
Whoever feels (as I already ſaid) at the 
bottom of his heart, a ſettled good-will to 

his ſpecies, whether that good-will is 

| conſtitutional benevolence, or preceeds from 

an enthuſiaſtic (or if you pleaſe, a maddiſh, 

yet delicious) love of God, he is thereby 
emboldened to ſpeak freely to man, and 

to avow his thoughts, if he deems them — 2 
beneficent though they ſhould differ with <ome ibe 


5 | s : | 8 | ruling pafſi- 
the greateſt luminaries of the ſpecies, we ont, bob-. 


may obſerve, that, by degrees, all the other ae 
| paſſions of ſuch a man ſeem to ſhrink 
and give way to that benevolence 
which at laſt becomes his ruling paſſi- 
on, or what is called his hobby-horſe: 
nay the love of fame, which generally 
warms the breaſts of the virtuous, is there- 


dy weakened or grows palid (even as the 


light of the moon does at the riſing of the 
fun). This effective benevolence therefore, 
which 1 have called Uzilitiſm, is cordially 
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recommended to the reader ; for if it were 


| poſſible to extend it, ſo as to make it the 


ruling paſſion of a nation, or ſociety, and 


that it once became faſhionable, that 
ſociety muſt certainly become as happy as 
the nature of man would admit of. 


We have already obſerved, that as ; 


men, we are raiſed to the fourth ſtage, or 


ſtep of the ladder of exiſtence; that we are 
endowed with a degree of reaſon ſuffici- 
ent for our conduct on that ſtair, (for 


Io I will call it) but that we are enabled 

from thence to look higher, we ſee a moſt 
ſupendous proſpect of aſtoniſhing wiſdom 
and power lying before and above us, 
which we cannot reach or comprehend : = 


Review of but 2 lord Bacon, a Newton, and many 


 motivcs 


„ Expect 


others, have attempted excurſions and made 
many labourious advances in that amazing 


ſcene. Good God! was all their exertions 
to no other end but to be caſt inſtantly back 


into the dungeon of everlaſting darkneſs ! 


Superiour beings, may ſmile at theſe 


puzzles, as mere puerilities, grafted on our 


ignorance, but to human intellect, or what 


is here called common ſenſe, they appear 
moſt important, and the ſuppoſed annihi- 
lation, too ſevere and unreaſonable to 
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gain, credit; for is it poſſible to®believe 
 awiſe and. good man capable of ſuch 
cruelty? Why then a wiſe and good God? 

Two difficulties occur to vulgar minds 
on this ſubject, and an ilitiſt muſt not 
diſdain the attempt of removing every ob- 
ſtruction to human happineſss. 
Some aſk, Where can God find room ie | 
1 ſouls of men, it being calculated 
that more than a thouſand expire in 
the ſpace of every minute, ſince the 
| creation, and now continue to do ſo? 
A crippled difficulty indeed When we do 


but caſt our eyes of a ſtar bright night thro? coſwered. 5 


the endleſs firmament, ſome ſmall part of 
which we only ſee; or when we conſider, 
what ſpace can wiſdom or intelle& occupy, 
as before obſerved. But others alk, What 
God can do with the fouls of infants, 
-of- madmen, and of ideots ? 


A vulgar queſtion alſo, for if we conſider 


the bodies of men as a ſort of alembics, 

or chmyical crucibles, thro' which the imma- 
terial being paſſes into ſome other recepta- 

cles for further improvement, or for ſome 
other purpoſe, the degrees of perfection 
or imperfection in this world, may be 
cafily ſet to Tights 3 in the next (chat is, in 
e 
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the remove of human nature to the 
fifth ſtair of exiſtence) by that ſupreme 
wiſdom and power, which can impreſs 
ſelf operating, and ever operating moti- 
| ons, and qualities on matter, & c. &c. 
* Kc. qualities that are viſible, though as 
incomprehenſible to us as the idea of ſoul 
| can be; ſo that none but children or 
fools would ſtick on ſuch raw difficulties, 


"tence, and Supreme Wiſdom are once 
- NI: And who dares to deny them ? 

In brief, the ſcope or purport of this 
agrees on the lights of uninſpired reaſon 


have ſolid ſenſe enough to be virtuous on 
the motives of earthly happineſs, every 
other perſuaſion tending to promote the 
ſame end, ought to be ſuperadded and the 
word Utilitiſm ſubſtituted, as it were, in 
the place of the word virtue, as more fit 
=: for common uſe ; that is, more operative; 
for it is found by long and uniform expe- 
rience, that the joint force of every motive 
it to this great end, has hitherto come far, 
4 very far ſhort of producing the deſired 
1 effect, viz. univerſal rectitude, _— and 
'F es ov 5 


with regard to future life, when Omnipo- 


18 to ſhew, that ſo very few of mankind 
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CHAP. XXVII. 


We now ſaid as much, I think, 
as a worldly Utilitis (who means only to 
write 2 ſmall book) ought to ſay, on a 
ſubject the moſt beaten perhaps of any 


| - Other on earth, and yet the moſt 


- momentous and inſcrutable, he will once 
more indulge his humour, and even incur | 
the charge of being a groſs Egotiſt rather 
than decline the chance of doing ſome 
good: an idea fo — that he cannot | 
reſiſt it. 


He finds it to be a general kate of pr 


the zealous Romaniſts in this and ſome other 
kingdoms, that every convert from their 
mode of worſhip to the Proteſtant religion, 
is ſwayed by worldly motives or intereſt 
to that outward "converſion, and ſtill 
continues a Romaniſt in his heart, This 
filly, and indeed vnlgar perſuaſion, i is as ill jive. 
grounded in ſome inſtances, as it is in 
general hurtful to proteſtancy: to encreaſe 
the latter in this kingdom ſeems ſo much 
2 denen of r governmen t. that 8 


5 


Motives af 
— 1 
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the introductory ſpeech of every viceroy 
gives a ſpecial charge to parliament 
concerning the charter-ſchools of the 
nation; for in truth the civil intereſts 
of the kingdom plainly draw in the ſame 
direction. The Utiliti/ therefore feels himſelf 
engaged in the cauſe, and altho no man 
can be more averſe to illiberality or perſe- 
cution ef any kind, on the ſcore of 
religious opinion, and very few more 
diſguſted with ſelf. praiſe, or fond egotiſm 
. than he is, yet being himſelf a convert 

from the Romiſh to the Proteſtant perſuaſi- 
on, he can ſpeak from experience on this 

ſubject, and may poſſibly diſabuſe, in this 
particular, ſome of his rational well- 
n Romiſh readers. 7 

He can in his preſent fituation, and flats 


of health, have no worldly intereſt to bias 


him, and he "relinquiſhes all pretence to 
fame as a Writer, when he enters into 


5 inſignificant naratives ef ſelf 5 but he 


ſets at naught all fuch vain conſiderations, 
and fintls it is the nature: of a true Urilitie 

ſpirit to overpower the ſeduRtions of ey 
and vanity, :in many inſtances at leaſt. 
Dhe Uiilitiſ was educated early in life, 
under the eyes of his parents, who were 
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moſt rigidly devoted to the Romiſh perſua- 
ſion. He learned Latin at a country ſchool, 


which was, in ſome ſort, a ſeminary for Tre ac. 
future Romiſh prieſts. He was afterwards the writer's 
about the age of fifteen, moſt ſcrupu- cation, 


louſly committed to the care of Romith | 
clergy in Dublin, and ſent from thence 
to France about the age of twenty, chiefly 
for the purpoſe of confirming him in the 
Romiſh perſuaſion. He was ſuffered to 
read no books that were deemed heritical 
(and this was a ſpecial injunction of his 
father, who in every other reſpe& was a 
man of moſt unexceptionable character) nor 
was he permitted to peep into the Scriptures 
before that time of life. 35 
Thus educated, he grew up a very warm 
3 to the Romiſh perſuaſion, as was 
natural, and he continued to be ſo until 
about the age of twenty-two years; but 
the Jeſuits College he was ſent to, chiefly 
in order to rivet his religious perſuaſions, 
and to learn the French language, 
happened to be warmly engaged in a 
religious controverſy on the ſubject of 
Janſeniſm with a benedictine convent, 


and other religious houſes of the fame = 


town at the College of Blois. However 
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he got acquainted with ſome of the 
Benedictines of eminence, who with the 
moſt fervent zeal, put into his hands ſome 
ſmall tracts written on theſe ſubjects, in 
oppoſition to the College that he ſtudi- 
ed in, and to others of the Moliniſt or 
Jeſuit party. But in order to counter- 
work the operation of theſe tracts on his 
mind, the heads of the College gave 
him adverſary writings of great fame, 
which they called antidotes to the 
Benedictine and oratorian poiſons. The 
contending parties being Romaniſts on 
both ſides, the writer judged himſelf at 
liberty to read their controverſies without 
ſcruple, and both parties had in one 
reſpect the deſired ſucceſs with him, for 
they ſo effectually proved the arts of ſeduc- 
tion, of ſophiſtry in argument, and of pious 
frauds in practice upon each other, that the 
writer, inſtead of being confirmed in the 
| Romiſh perſuaſion, got a glimmering of 
light into the whole wonderful ſyſtem ; the 
5 magic began to vaniſh, and his eyes to get 
2 125 free from the crippling bigot zeal that had 
reſtored to ſight, he read with great 
ws avidity and diligence the arguments on 


hitherto cloſed them, and as one newly 
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all fides for many years; looking back and 
(not without ſome feelings of reſentment) 

on the former captivity or impriſonment 

of his intelle&t, and the artful ——— 
practiſed on his childhood. 

That uniformity of doctrine in the : 

| Romiſh church which he was made to 

believe, and to expect a proof of in Roman 

Catholic countries, now plainly appeared 

to be only a fraudalent rope of ſand, 
reſembling at a diſtance a real rope, but 

manifeſtly contrived and calculated for the 

_ worldly purpoſes of intereſt, and decepti- 

on ; yet ſo very weak and ſhadowy 


upon nearer inſpection, as to bind none | 


except the ignorant and weak, that is, 
the vulgar men, the credulous women, 
or the ductile children. ES) 
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Is 2 word, the writer became about the 
age of 24 years, 2 thorough convert, 
even a devotee to pure chriſtianity, and a 
ſincere deſpiſer of the perſuaſion he had 
been bred in: and he aſſures the reader, 


that he has continued now above forty- 


two years not only ſteady in this more 
eeͤnlarged perſuaſion, but that he feels his 
mind confirmed in it by every new infor. 
mation he has received in that long ſpace | 


to all mankind, to ſhew that he has, in 

2 ſingle inſtance, been a worldly gainer 
dy his converſion to Proteſtancy; on the 
_ contrary, he was, during his father's life- 


of time; nor is he afraid to bid defiance 


time, manifeſtly a ſufferer, by adhering 


to thus perſuaſion, of which however he 
never took the ſmalleſt advantage by 
 availing himſelf of the popery-laws 
in force, to diſturb his parents, or 
any other perſon whatſoever : fo that he 
can, in his own perſon, exhibit one clear 
demonſtration of an undiſembling, diſinter- 
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| eſted, ſteady. and fincere convert from 
that illuſory religion. 
Nor will he heſitate in the ſincerity of his 
heart, and at the now approaching period 
of his term, to exhort his reader to be- 
ware of the deception of human autho- 
rity in religious matters; it is apt in every 
inſtance to aſſume ſome divine maſk, in g. com- 

. order to make a worldly advantage of — | 
that maſk and of human credulity. But Aa 
if a man reſolves to be ſteadily inquiſitive *. 
and exert his natural faculties, he will 
generally diſcern the ambitious, or lucra- 
tive juggle; and (to make uſe of a familiar 

example) he may obſerve, that cobwebs 
are ſufficiently ſtrong to hold weak flies, 
and the ſpider preys upon them; but 
cobwebs are too weak to hold the larger 
| and more animated ones: and the fly that 
once eſcapes, grows cautious of the trap. 
The broken cobweb indeed fticks perhaps 
to ſome of them, but ſome alſo get quite 
clear of its embarraſſment. To own the 
truth however, we muſt admit that others 
take a long time, perhaps never get quite 
clear of the troubleſome fragment, for the 2 
5 impreſſions of education nk more deeply 
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in ſome than they do in other minds. 


We have already ſaid more than once, 


that hope of future life, and of its rewards, 
s too great a bleſſing in this life, to hazard 

Its exiſtence on deluſive flippery human 

authority. We have alſo defined it as a ſort 


of compound of wiſhing and expecting, 


and have advanced, that when the expectati- 


on appears to be well grounded, the hope is 


ſtrong and comforting, in exact proportion 
to the confidence or ſuppoſed ſtrength 

of that ground, that is, of its N 
in the eye of reaſon. 


Infinitely various are the degrees of ſucß 


; probability i in the minds of mortals, differ- 
ing according to the diſpoſitions, the infor- 
mations, and the portions of natural reaſon 
| beſtowed on different minds. The fears of 
- annihilation, or of miſery in a future life, 
are the miſerable contraſts to theſe hopes, 
and the ſhades in painting are not more 
various, nor more numerous, than the 


modifications of religious hopes and fears 


in the human breaſt. 
Baut on a cloſe inſpecton of hiſtory, 8 
muſt appear manifeſt, that worldly Utility 
is the moſt univerſally admitted ground 
of ſolid religious hope; by that criterion 
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or teſt it muſt at leaſt ſtand its trial in 
this world ; and I wiſh it therefore to be 
ſubſtituted in the place of, or to co-operate 
with every other ground, or motive to 

religious Pe 1 $* 7 to be deemed. 
holy. 

Young minds are naturally fanguine, and 


inclined to bottom their hope on every 


- ſpecious ground, for to hope happineſs is 
_ peculiarly ſuited to the young, but a 
knowledge of mankind, a longer acquain- 


tance with the ambitious views and deſign- 


ing nature of man, firſt weakens, and : 
at laſt often annihilates thoſe comforters, e 
vrhen reſting merely on the artful fabrics 


of human invention or authority; and 


unfortunately annihilates thoſe hopes near 

the cloſe of life, when they are moſt 

wWanting to the miſeries of age, of fickneſs, 
and of approaching mortality. This would ,,, ea, 

have been exactly the caſe of this writer, =: > 

had he been induced to rely on the hollow © 1 

doctrines of the Romaniſt perſuaſion, in 

_ excluſion of every other light, and to re- 

| linquiſh the more ſolid ground of. Utility, 
and pure chriſtianity, for evaneſcent viſions 0 
raiſed by pious frauds. 


"Wo will however ' candidly acknowlede, 
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that moſt of the practical doctrines profeſſec 
and inculcated by the Romaniſt clergy, 
ſeem to him conformable to reaſon, that is, 
to Urility, or the law of nature. But beware, 


reader, accompanied with theſe ſound 
_ doctrines, they expect dexterouſly to con- 
vey (and do in reality give currency and 


imaginary value to) the cunning lucrative | 


ones of their ſyſtem. A diſcerning eye it is . 
true, may in many caſes ſeparate the ſolid 
grain from the deluſive, yet gainful 

chaff; but the taſk is difficult, where a 
holy horror precludes, and forbids enquiry, 
2 ſhield which ſanctimonious * | 
5 keeps in conſtant repair. 


The writer admits alſo that 1 many, in- 


deed very many of the chriſtian clergy in 


5 general, Romiſh as well as Proteſtant, mean 


. Many | 

_ Clergy very 
worth 
| Charade 


well and act uſefully towards the happineſs 
of ſociety; and among the Romaniſts in 
particular, ſome of them are ſincerely 

pious, and to his certain knowledge are 
themſelves only the innocent undiſcerning 


tools of a deep-lay'd policy, of an ambiti- 
., ouswell-contrivedconfederacy, or hierarchy : 
yet I have known many among them, keen 
and diſcerning enough to ſee through the 
ingenious . deception, and inwardly to 
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laugh at the aſtoniſhing ſucceſs they behold 


poſlible, as it is deſirable, to convert prieſts 
themſeves to pure diſintereſted chriſtianity, 


and feel the benefit of. But if it were as 


and an active conformity to the law of 


nature and of reaſon, even the Romiſh 
ſyſtem might become not only an innocent 
but a very beneficent plan of worſhip 
provided always that the Pope were held 
down to his preſent condition of inſignifi- 


cance in Europe; which probably muſt 


be the caſe from the nature of things, for 
it is a religion not made to live and thrive 
in the ſun-ſhine of open day, and the rapid 
| decay of ſtrict orthodox * is 
manifeſt.  _ 8 
If indeed the juggles of che Romiſh 5 
: perſuaſion were ſo ingeniouſly contrived, 
and fo dexterouſly executed as to impoſe 
on man until the hour of his death, they 
might be leſs hurtful to ſociety : but as 
in overdoing, by the favour of darkneſs, 
they have rendered the fumble too groſs 
and glaring for more enligtened or 
luminous times, the writer wiſhes 
|  Uriilitiſm, which ſtood the teſt of all ages 
and of all climes, from the beginning of 
time, to be now ſubſtituted i in the place 


| The damn» 
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of detected impoſitions, which have long 
obſtructed its operation, and which, if 
_ religiouſly venerated as it was formeriy, 
muſt for ever do ſo. 


$$+0+++$++0++++++ 
E H A r. XXIX. 


Bo UT there is one tenet of the Romiſh 
ſuaſion, which I much fear muſt for ever 


© jog Cramp render it unfit to affociate kindly with other 
| of Popery. religious ſyſtems : I mean the Jewiſh unchari- | 


table narrownels, or excluſive titles ſet up by 


them to the favour of Heaven. That mean 


and truly cripled doctrine was moſt mani- 
feſtly calculated to promote the views of 
worldly ambition, that is, to encreaſe the 
number of their proſely tes through the 
means of human fears, and natural wiſhes, 
do be on what they call the ſafer fide, toge- 
ther with keeping their own body compact. 
Few generous minded Romaniſts, it is true, 
can in their hearts adhere to this vile exclu- 
five doctrine, plainly derived from the Jews, 
it revolts ſuch minds. But alas! how few in 
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number are theſe who are thus enlarged? 
How few dare to diſſent from an article of 
ſaving faith, . artfully inculcated as fuch by 
what they deem an infallible authority, called 
the Church; which word in reality means 
the Whole collective body of | iſtians, tho® 3 
2 few ſelf. created eccleſiaſtics moſt auda- 
cCiouſly and impudently have aſſumed, and 
do aſſume that title. And while the writer 
continued 3 a Romaniſt he perfectly recollects, 
and will fairy a avow his de on 8 : 
head. 

He ui in his mind an involuntary 
2h diſguſt (if not holy horror) towards all 
thoſe whom he then conſidered as damned Sp 
ſouls in the fight of God, and ſhuddered at. 0 
a heretic (for ſo they call all Proteſtants) as 
vehemently 23 he could at a Jew, or Infidel. 
: The writer. cannot ſay what the feelings of 
other Romaniſts may be on fimilar occaſions, 


he preſumes. 1 not to * paſs judgments on the. 


minds of others, but theſe moſt certainly 


Were his, and. ſurely no man can think ſuch 
diſguſt conſiſtent with focial benevolence, 

or chriſtian charity. 2 
— * writer will alſo hecefily avow his 
ſentiments in other particulars, while he 
was a Romaniſt; he often heard the Roni 
M | 
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ſyſtem. extolled by his Parents, by prieſts, 
Kc. &c. on account of tlie celibacy of 
their clergy, and the vations penances, 
and other auſterities impoſed by them on 
their reſpective congregations. He naturally 
conſidered thele as diſtinctive marks of ho- 
finefs and excellence, (for ſo they were 
 tinifortaly repreſented to him) and he ac- 
ic» Kowedges that the faſtings, Pilgrimages, | 
gt Nc. occaſionally impoſed upon himſelf, 
| firchgtlicned his attachment to that mode 
of worſhip ; for (to expreſs his mind in 2 
familar way) he deemed all fuch auſterities 
and mortifications to be ſo many articles to 
the credit · ſide of his account in Heaven; 
and it was with ſome reluctance he quitted 
that mode of worthip, in which alone he 
expected to be allowed thoſe credit-articles. 
Martyrdom, which perhaps has been expe- 
rienced in every religious perſuaſion, ſeems D 
to be ſupported, and ſometimes courted o on 
finilar grounds. 2 5 

Bů this experienced effect on himſelf, be 


for the fruits of . dad Anda e 
the celibacy of Romiſh prieſts, it is too 


Or A wu policy to adrmit of "7 5 
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TOY ſeriqus controverſy , ; for beſide tlie general 
cunning of it, I have heard a humorous 
man call it the ſan&ified ſift of the priefts, 
to eſcape the miſeries of monogamy or ſin⸗ 
gle marriages: and fince the writer is mak- 
ing a fair confeſſion. of the ſeveral impreſ. 
| fions he lay under, while a Romaniſt, he 
cannot omit the effects that the auricular 
confeſſions and abſolutions of that ſyſtem 
had upon him. He was of a more devout | 


caſt of mind than young men generally are, 
and confeſſed himfelf regularly once a 


month, or once a quarter at fartheſt : his 
confeſſions were unreſerved; they 6 


very particular, and made generally in writ- _ 
ing, through a ſcrupulous exactneſs; his 
dependance on the prieſt's abſolution was 
i implicit, unlimited, and full of ſettled confi- 
dence during his early youth ; but when- 


ever he was conſcious of having tranſgreſſed = 3, 


mortally (as they call it) and judguig that 
2 ſmall doſe of poiſon might be as fatal as 
a larger draught, he commonly made up a 
good long fcore of miſdemeanours againft 
the day of his confeſſion, and ſometimes 


adjourned from the ſtated days of fpiritual 


thrift, in order to prolong his licentious 
term; nor was he very ſolicitous about the 
3 


Genera] 
courſe of 
Romiſh 
cue . 
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| ſize of his ſin-/ackh, becauſe he judged it 28 
. eaſy to empty and cleanſe a large as a ſmall 
one. Many young men of his intimates 
_ uſed. to act in like manner, and often ac- 


knewiedged to him, in their intimacy, that 
they did not reveal one half of their ſins 


to the prieſt, concealing particulars under 


general terms; and yet relying moſt firmly 


in general on the validity of the abſolution, 
becauſe the prieſt being diſpatchful, ſeemed 
ſäatisfied with general terms, and, had in 
their ſettled opinion, the neceſſary powers 5 
from God to purge the augean ſtable, with. = 
out going into particulars, or picking of 


In theſe inſtances the vriter perceived 
the truth of the common faying, that 
we believe eafily what We wiſh heartily. 


The - miſtaken. penitent carried off his 
+: mock: abſolution in peace, and proved 
.clearly: the greatfacility with which a Romiſh 
- confeſſor could purge a miſled conſcience 
of all its filth and. impurtiies; yet leaving 


in clear ſighted. minds ſome cruel doubts. 


Nor were pecuniary civilities (within my 


own knowledge to ſome ſupple gr uninqui- 


ſitive confeſſors) at all unſual, as a ſort of 
* bud money or diſpatch . 755 


1 17 


te worldly proſperity formerly: To prodigious 
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But as a real lover of- truth, the writer: - 
will acknowledge that he knew many in- 
ſtances of ſmall reſtitutions, or reſtorations: | 
of property, made by means of the confeſ-: _ 
ſional, though the general morals of che 
Romiſh congregations were, and manifeſtly 
are more reprehenſible than thoſe of differ. 
ent perſuaſions: nor is this at all to be won- 
dered at, for if an eaſy method of purging 
off the guilt of fins is diſcovered, or believ- 
ed to be diſcovered, it muſt naturally en- 
courage the commiſſion of them, which no 
doubt muſt be highly pernicious to ſociety, 
26 is proved by every day's experience. It 
is inconteſtible however, that the three doc. 
trines now mentioned, viz. Firſt, The ſelfiſh, 
Jew-like, yet ſpecious damning-cratup.-. 3 
condly, The plauſible, ſanctimonious, : vt 
crafty auſterities. Thirdly, The ſmodtly of 
j ſoothing, yet often venal abſolution oO 
that mode, were the principle means of 


in the Romiſh ſyſtem; and in Food truth, 
they are ſo cunningly adapted to the ſelf. _ bs: 
love of the human heart, and ſo very flat: . 8 
oper y. 

tering to the paſſions, that it is matter of 

| wonder how the ignorant and vulgar (at 

Wt lea: of TOE: other chriſtian * can be 
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withheld from running in crouds into this 
pet ſheepfold of the great maker of Heaven 
and Earth. Nor is it leſs wonderful to ſee 
ſome rational and erudite men, who ſeem 
ſeriouſly to believe the glaring abſurdities 
of popery, ſuch as tranſubſtanciation, the 
damning-cramp, &c. &c. Yet as a demon- 
ſtrative proof of the general prevalence of 
early impreſſions in matters inviſible and 
religious, we may obſerve, that thoſe tempte 
ing ſpiritual decoys are leſs ſucceſsful upon 
the others, even on the ignorant, than 
5 might be reaſonably expected from the 
very artful and alluring contrivance of 


them. Somebody has pleaſantly called them 


the Holy trap-cages of wiſe popery, which 
however are grown leſs ſucceſsful in mo- 
dern times, as very many can now laugh 
and wonder at their own former credulity. 


Many other ſuch gainful artifices may 


be ealily diſcovered and traced in that reli- 
gion, ſuch as purgatory, invocations of 
ſaints, diſpenſations, &c. &c. but they would 
be much too tedious for a ſimple Urilitit 
to inveſtigate in detail. It is well known, 
that theſe deceptions ſeldom outlive the 
credulity of youth, or the fogs of ignorance ; 3 
and therefore if the Lyilitiſt were to exhort a 
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ſeafaring flock, he would - adviſe them to 


drop the ſheet-anchor of ſolid hope betimer, 
and to ground their expectations on Utility, 
leſt their other anchors (already dropped on 
2 ſandy bottom) ſhould drag when too late, 
and the veſſel be ſhipwrecked, or founge: 


5 unexpeRtedly; 


rt 


CHAP. XXL, 


Bor now. to account more fully for 


my marked diſapprobation of the Romiſh > 5 
. religion, i in a country ſo poor and profligite . 


as Hibernia, I muſt further avow ſome 
impreſſions I actually felt while 2 Romaniſt. 
Some bigotted Romiſh readers will, no 
doubt, feel ſore at reading this done : 
aàvowal, (for zealots in all religions are 
| irraſcible as well as unreaſonable) but 
a temperate Romaniſt muſt forgive the 


plain candid truth, when unmixed with 


ſelf. intereſt, malignity, or ill- nature, and 
diſcloſed from 'a moſt ſincere compaſſi- 
: on and tender feelings of their mental 
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bondage, and of the conſequent miſchiefs 
of thoſe ſhadowy illuſions that I myſelf 
experienced which I ſenſibly ſuffered by, 
and which, as an Uzilitit, I would really 
ſcruple to conceal ; I muſt then own in the 
ſpirit of 2 what I moſt _— re- 
collect, viz. _ 
That while a Romaniſt, I ROY TRAY every 
| Proteſtant not only an unhappy worldling, 
who gave up Heaven for the paltry baubles 
of this life; but as one whoſe ſtupidity 
or ſhort ſight rendered him truly contempr.. 
ible in the .eye of reaſon. I remember 
alſo to have been perſuaded. for many 
: years (from ſome hints given by Ro- 
Bale miſh divines of great eminence) that 


cunningly 


announced worldly Urililty was 2 mere nothing, for 
—— 15 that the final diſſolution of this globe 
would take place i in leſs than three hundred 
years; 4 and they quoted many. propheſies . 
to that purpoſe. The reader will gueſs the 


purpoſe: of ſuch- iluſions. 3 


I was alſo induced to devote my fo 1 


to a favourite faint; and i in order to make 
that ſaint my friend, prevailed. upon to 
confeſs myſelf, and lay a pecuniary offering 
on the alter at every anniverſary of that 
Saint I Was in Sener! much: By 
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obſervent of feſtivals, viz. of holy idleneſs, 


&c. on the days dedicated to ſaints, than 
on the ſeventh and ſabbath of the Lord. 


In thoſe times the holy days dedicated to 


ſaints were more numerous than they are 


at preſent, and yet I perfectly recollect, 
that I found myſelf ſtrongly inclined to 


add to the catalogue for the honour of 


God and of his favourites. I was for 


| ſome years undetermined in my choice 
between two patron faints, viz. St. 
Anthony de Padua, und St. Bridget. The 
later however carri- | the election, as I was. 
told ſhe was a native of Ireland; i became 
her devotee, and even hen early in 
France, ſhe retained her patronage in ray - 


ſo in that mode of worſhip. 


Such a religion as this, in a nation fo | 
credulous as the and of ſaints cannot, I 
humbly conceive, be favourable to worldly 
Utilitiſm. The writer does not moſt 


ation 
„ Uts, 


mind. But during all thoſe years of-.- 
viſionary fellowſhip with ſaints, I can 

aver, that » 8 Utlitity held a very 
inferior Depicable place in my 

eſtimation; a pernicious effect, which 1 
obſerved to be general in poor tum! hing 
Hibernia, and muſt ever continue to be 
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aſſuredly mean the giving offence, nor 
to vilify any mode of worſhiping the 


the ate great God, the Father and giver of all. He 


is by nature inclined to pour fourth the 
unborrowed ſentiments of his heart, eſpeci- 
ally when he thinks thoſe ſentiments may 
be of any uſe to others: nor can a good 
intention fear the ſhafts of critici/m, or 
reſentment from any man or men; and 
having freed my mind from all ſuch fear, 
and I hope alſo from any prejudice or 
partiality, I will give full vent to my 
opinions of religiqus perſecution, and of 
the leſs obſervable Hibernian excluſions 


by panal laws, from the general advantages : 


accruing to ſocicty through the compacts of 
the community. 
All ſuch perſecution, or als on on the 
ſpecious ground of mere religious opinion, 
muſt, I believe, originate in one of the three 
following cauſes or motives : 
Firſt, In ſome real or imaginary danger to 
the body politic, or community at large, 
to juſtify and authorize ſuch reſtraint 
or excluſion. 
Secondly, Muſt originate in ſome vicious 
confederacy of one part of the community 
gainſt another part of it; a confederacy 
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commonly ſuggeſted by ambitious or 
lucrative motives of ſome kind. 

Thirdly, Originate in a miſtaken bigot 
policy, having for its object the religious 
converſion, or eternal ſalvation of the 
members of che community, ſo perſecuted 
or excluded. f 

To apply this reaſoning to Hibernia, I 
will venture to ſay, as to the firſt of thoſe. 
cauſes, that there is no temperate-minded_ 


no well-informed Romaniſt, who will not 
admit, that in former times there was 
great and manifeſt danger, to the very 
vitals of the community, eſtabliſhed here; 8 
nay ſome degr ee of ſimiliar danger to 


every chriſtian community that had 


ſeparated from the communion of Rome, 
on account of the vaſt influence and 
unceaſing intrigues of that ambitious court. 
But in addition to this general ground of 
apprehenſion, there exiſted a Pretender to 
the crown of Ireland, who claimed it on the 
ground of hereditary right; a right to 


| ſovereignty the moſt popular and uniyer- Popery | 


fally reccived of any. The great body of 
Romaniſts in the Irith nation had been deep . 
| ſufferers in the cauſe of that Pretender 
and family, 2 circuraſtance which ſerved 


counted. - 
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but to ſtrengthen their attachment to him, 
at leaſt in thoſe whoſe hopes of his being 
_ reinſtated could be kept alive by the 
indefatigable artifices of the court of Rome 
and its emiſaries. That Pretender had thrown 
himſelf into the arms of the pope, and the 
great maratime neighbouring potentates of 
Europe (whoſe power was not inferior to 
their ambition) were of the Romiſh commu- 
nion, ranged on the ſame ſide, and intereſted 
on the ground of policy, to foment the 
diviſions, if not totally to forward the 
pretenſions of that exiled prince: they 
were armed with great naval ſtrength, and 
| maſters of the treaſures of ſouth America. 
The Romaniſts in Ireland out numbered per- 
haps by eight to one thoſe of the reformed 
churches put together ; they had proved by 
repeated exertion of their power, how 


formidable they might be in ſuch hands 


to the eſtabliſhed government. All theſe 
circumſtances conſidered, I * think, aſk 
How any meaſures taken at ſuch a 
_ juncture by the government, eb exiſting 

| here, (provided ſuch meafures were purely 

and ſtrictly defenſive) can be reprobated : 


by impartiality, while the great law '” 


felf-defence not only warranted, but com: 
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manded them ? Yet it is of late become a 
_ faſhion, to ſtile thoſe meaſures the execrable 
penal laws of Ireland. It muſt however be 
owned, that they were kept too long in 
force, and that they would at this time 
be odious and execrable indeed; for the 
caſe is totally altered, and with all the 
faults of the Romiſh perſuaſion, tlie pro- 

feſſors of it (admtting the preſent Proteſtant : 

government of this country, in its fulleſt 

extent, ) have now a real right to be admitted 
into a fair participation of every advantage 
accruing to ſociety from the original ſocial 
compact: I ſay, of every office of truſt, 
power, or emolument in the ſociety or 
community. For the Romiſh religion, as, 


8 no 


ſuch, is no longer formidable in a political longer 


view; the pope and popery are in what is 
called a galloping conſumption ; the conti- 

nental powers are not only harraſſed by 2 

recent war, but muſt, from their overgy o -n 
bulk, and coſequent proportional fecbleneſs, 
fear the very thoughts of the bloody con- 
queſt of awakened volunteer Ireland. T he 
pretender to the crown is dead, or ſo in 
effect; he is now a withered barren ſtalk, 
conſtantlyl beſotted with liquor, and religious 
wars are conſidered as a jeſt or ſort of 
nary. in modern times. 


"nf POT 


Part; . | 


15 e 
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But the ſecond cauſe or motive mention 
ed above for the excluſion of a part of the 
community from ſome of the general 
advantages of the original /ocia! compact, 
is more deeply planted in the nature of 
the human heart; the love of dominion 
and pre- eminence, rooted by a long habit, 
is ſuch, that we N yield to every pretence 


reproduced that favours it; ſuch excluſioners may 5 


pretend ſtill to have political fears from 
abroad; but as the caſe is now totally 
altered, ambition, avarice, or a ſettled habit 
Of pre- eminence, may be found at home to 
be the real cauſes of ſuch excluſions, which 
probably do originate in the viciou 
ariſtocratic diſpoſitions to which mankind 
are by nature ſo dangerouſiy prone. 

Hoſtile foreign invaſion of this kingdom 
is no longer to be dreaded, on the ground 
of religious motives; but on the ground 
of political oppreſſion ſach as the all. perfect 


uns eformable ariſtocracy, w hich now ſhews its 


execrable head) and on the ground of the 


unheard of demoſtic miſery which at 


preſent pervades the working hands of 


this iſland, not only foreign invaſion, (not 
perhaps hoſtile but protecting invaſion,) . 
and wholeſale emigrations to America arc 
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fatally to be dreaded in this deſponding 
nation. 


The third and laſt cauſe or motive for 


ſuch religious perſecutions or excluſions, viz. 


to ſave ſouls by forcing conformity in 8 
matter of religious opinion, is too much the 
offspring of folly and bigotry, to deſerve even 


a ſerious trial of its merit. It is well known 


that warm zealots in every religion, inſtead 
of being converted by any mode of 
ſufferance, are generally hardened and con- 


firmed in their perſuaſions by it; perſecu 
tion, and even death for conſcience.ſake, 


their heap of mental treaſure in Heaven; i 


Zealot per- 
ſeꝭ ut ioa 
weak and 
wicked. 


is often courted by zealots, as encreaſing 


and few ſuch would wiſh to exchange 


that treaſure of the mind for any tranſitory 
recompence whatſoever, nor are they to 


blame while under that perſuaſion, weak 


. and viſionary as it may be. 
In ſhort indiſcriminate advantages to the 


| profeſſors of every religion that reſts on 


| morality, or goes farther, and aſpires to 
| Utility, is a matter of common right, and 


0 hardly merits the appellation of liberality 


7 beſtowed of late upon it; for the word 


 liberality implies ſome improvement upon 


juſtice, ſome degree of generoſity in additi- 


on to plain juſtice, which is not here the caſe. 
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Plaio juſtice So that if Romaniſts prove themſelves 


unimproved 


nts — ſtrictly uninfluenced in matters of civil 
ty, decides 


edge onde concern by any foreign legiſlation or 
_ Fights juriſdiction whatever, there cannot exiſt 
a ſhadow of reaſon for excluding them, 
from any one of the advantages above- 
mentioned, except indeed of the offices 
ofpreachirg and tezchirg the ncde of 
religion adapted and eſtabliſhed by the 
ſociety, ſor which pr eaching and teaching 
be eſtabliſhed miniſters are paid by that 
ſociety ; for tho? other modes of worſhip 
| ſhould be more conducive to public hap- 
pineſs than theirs, it would be no good 
reaſon for ſuch admiſſion, as there muſt be 
ſome ſtate-mode of worſhip i in a well or- 
dered community. _ 
It is admitted, chat in che Britiſh Gan 


tion of government, the right of taxation 


muſt be grounded on the actual or vir tual 
repreſentation of the taxed, by perſons of 
their Flection, and the wiſdom of the ſtate 
has eſtabliſhed certain meaſures of ſtable 
property to be veſted in the electing indivi- 
_ duals, as neceſſary qualification for their 
becoming electors; ſuch, ſuppoſe, as an 
annuity of forty-ſhillings. This regulation 
was unavoidable in ſociety; but Why any 
deſcription of men, diſtinguiſhed from 
| Others only by ſpeculative religious 
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opinions, ſhould be totally precluded from 
electing, and no qualification of ſtable 
property admitted, as giving them a right 
to vote for repreſentatives ; and yet their 
property taxed ſeems unaccountable, unleſs 


the general danger from ſuch admittance 


can be demonſtrated beyond a poſſibility 
of doubt. But ſurely trials of that dange 
on a ſmall prudent ſcale ought to be made, 
and the effect attended to. 


1%, 


CHAP. XXII. 


8 now diſcloſed the boa fonts. 
ments of his heart, with regard to popery, 


the writer takes leave to advert to other reli- 


gious perſuaſions, and to obſerve, that chere 
is one religious tenet which very generally a0 con 


b prevails, and has probably been adopted 


from the earlieſt times by number: of 
mankind. viz. fatali n or  predeſtination 
of mens actions in this world by the great 
Author of all. This doctrine, as doing much 


N. 


ſm 


er ed. 
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worldly miſchief, comes fairty under the 
conſideration of the Urilitii., Man is na- 
turally inclined to throw the blame of every 
vice or enormity he is guilty of, from his 
own door; he loves a quiet undiſturbed 
_ conſcience; likes ſelfe-approbation, and 
_ eafily flides into every perſuaſion that pro- 
motes that balſamic end. He wiſhes, as is 
natural, to baniſh fears from his breaſt ; 
and chuſes ſome times rather to relinquiſh, 
or weaken his hopes of a happy futurity, 
than to incur blame in his own opinion, or 
harbour fears deſtructive of his preſent hap- 
pineſs. The Stoical philoſophers, the very 


numerous Mahometan theiſts, ſome of thge x 


Chriſtian believers, and very many of the 


ignorant and lower claſſes of mankind in all 


religions, have been, and till are fatalifts. 
This perſuaſion (however productive it may 

be of comfort to ſome individuals, but 

generally to men of vicious or profligate 


lives, however productive of courage to | 


headlong armies) is in its nature infernally 
deſtructive of virtue, and the happineſs of 
ſociety. The ground of this mſchievous 
perſuaſion, is an aſſumed preſcience of God 
binding the actions of men; this preſcience 
ſeems to them included in the idea of God's 
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omniſcience; and infinite are the ſubtilties 1 great 
of philoſophers and theologiſts on this moſt 18 8 
abſtruſe doctrine. But tho' it ſuits not 
with the buſineſs of a plain Uiilitiſt, to enter 
too deeply into fruitleſs reſearches, and inex- 
plicabſe niceties; yet a few curſory lines on 
this ſubject (which he calls upon common 
ſence to dictate) may be of ſome worldly uſe 
to ſociety, 
God probably has [Ty CORE in 
general, as to all theſyſtemsformed by him, va- 
rious and immenſe as they are; and fees to the 
full extent of every thing of moment that 
relates to thoſe ſyſtems. He circumſcribed 
human nature, however, by certain bounda- 
Ties, and may be ſuppoſed to have ſaid 
Duc uſque ſed neultra (thus far but no farther): 
| Yet as to what mankind does within the 
limits of their little circle, and under the 
laws which he had impreſſed on their na- 
ture, he brobably fore-knows not, or minds 
not until done, although he ſhould intend to 
bring every individual to account for what he 
|: has ctually done, or omitted to do within that 
I circle, for the uſe he makes, or the abuſe of ice: 
i WU _Þ thoſe faculties or powers he has beſtowed ue 
upon him, as his law within that limittd 


3 
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| ſphere. Or if he does fore-know the ſingle 
acts or thoughts of every individual ſince his 
creation to the end of his period, his man- 
ner of ſuch fore-knowledge probably differs 
from the human manner of knowledge, that 


is, his fore-knowledge muſt not be binding 
upon the act (as human fore -· xnowledge in 


our conception would be, elſe man could 
not, in our apprehenſion be, at all a free and 
accountable agent; he would be a mere 
predeſtined inſtrument in the hands of God ; 
a being incapable of merit or demerit. But 

we beg leave to aſk, Does not every man 

percceive himſelf to be actually a free agent 


within his own boundaries? Muſt not he Y 


own, that he feels no compulſion, nor can 


man form any idea of ſuch compulſion 


without feeling it? And therefore God 
either does not fore-know the thoughts and 
actions of each individual (% as to bind 
them in exiſtence) or elſe he does not perhaps 
fore-know them at all, though he probably 


knows them in the inſtant of their exiſtence. 


Nor does the writer ſee any neceſſity there 


is of afſuming, that God foreſees, or fore- 


| knows them at all, becauſe a fore-knowledge 


el the Ininite minutes of mortal occupati- 


on, would ſeem a greater degradation of his 
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dignity, than the ignorance of them before 
their exiſtence would be an impeachment 
of God's omniſcience. But as to man, it 


cannot, in ſtrictneſs, be ſaid of him, that he 
| fore-knows with certainty any act or event 
whatſoever; he even knows nothing of 
the preſent (with abſolute certainty of 
knowledge) except his own preceptions and 


ideas. How can man then judge of the 


nature either of knowledge or of fore- 
knowledge in God? Or why ſuppoſe a 
fatal predeſtined effect of the aſſumed fore - 
knowledge in God, which fore-knowledge, 
or even knowledge, he is totally a ſtranger 
to? The nature of the truth ſeems to be, 
as was ſaid above on this ſubject, that as 
the bulk of mankind are inclined to go into 
ſuch a ſyſtem of religion as popery, for 


the eaſe of their minds, and to ſhove the 


blame of their tranſgreſſions on the ſhoulders A fond hf. 


of their prieſts; ſo many of the multitude !' 


blame of all on that good Providence that 


gives all, but whoſe juſt decrees they have 
reaſon to fear: for we can harldly ſuppoſe 
2 man to be over ſcrupulous, or tenderly 


* 


8 zee bilbop Berkeley: unrefuted Philoſophy 5 


blame of 


embrace | fataliſm, in order to throw the 2 upon 
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moral, who thinks his fins unavoidable and 
chargeable on God. 5 * 
Away then with the ſhallow, ſelf. flatter- 
ing, but truly miſchievous ſyſtem of fata- 
iſm, that dangerous protector and apologiſt | 
of every human profligacy, improvidence, 
and vice; that thankleſs affront to Divine 
Goodneſs ; that ſenſeleſs and i impious refine- 
ment upon God's good providence, as 
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CHAP. XXII. 


Tu E Utilitiſt having now ſaid more on 
religious ſubjects than he at firſt intended, 


he will turn his thoughts to concerns which 


OY perhaps the legiſlature may deem fit objects 
of their interference, for all public intereſts, 
and concerns are the favourite objects of his 
mind, and in truth always were ſo, through - 


ſome propenſity of his nature. 


Ihe tardineſs of law-ſuits in mann is 
the firſt grievance of magnitude and impor. 


4 
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| hance that ſtrikes the Liilitiſ᷑s mind. The 


complaints of that tardineſs are general, and 


he knows, by his own experience, that they 


are as well grounded as they are loud and 


Univerſal. The kingdom is now emancipat- 


Thoughts 
on the judĩ · 


ed, and ſurely ſome new reform of juriſ- cature of 


pru dence ought to be attempted. Every 
body has heard of the Pruſſian code, by 


which it is ſaid, that civil cauſes, or law- 


Ircland, 


ſuits for property, muſt be terminated 


ever trod as a plaintiff, or a defendant, in 


in the courts of law, How ſoon he expects to 


determine his ſuit? He will generally anſwer, 
Next term. And this ſame anſwer has been 
: given very ſincerely (to my knowledge) for a 
ſeries of many years, and may very poflibly 


within one year. Is there a man who has 


the Four Courts of Ireland, who, upon 
hearing of this magninimou abridgment, 

hes not ſighed for ſome ſuch regulation 

among us? Let us aſk any man engaged 


be given for twenty years to come, by the 


ſame perſon. I need not quote the number- 


leſs conſumptive and heart-ſcalding caſes of 


this ſort, becauſe every one has either heard 


of them, or felt them ; but 1 will humbly 


offer my opinion, as to the only objection 
I have heard made to this Fruffian regula· 
ti on. 


— 
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The danger in ſhort, of wronging indi- 

viduals by ſtinting the time of deciſion, is 5 

that religious, that mighty ſerupulous attor- 

ney's objection. But we aſk, are there not 

' a few hanged for public good? Can any 

wrong be in itſelf ſo great, as the deliberate 

taking away of that life which God gave 

<ude Re- to man; yet it is deemed, and really i 18 

3 warrantable i in the fight even of God, for 

public legiſlators to. ordain this partial evil 
for the good of communities of men. Why 
not then ordain' the chance of wronging a 
few individuals, in order to ſerve that 
public? better I think that one man of a 
thouſand ſhould be wronged (nay even 
| hanged) than that 999 innocent men ſhould 
be held for years in cruel gibbets; I mean 
the mercileſs gibbets of the Four Courts : vexed 
and ſometimes freted, even to death ; their N 

induſtry checked their, ſubſtance frittered E 

away, perhaps ruined, and rankling, and: -- 
moſity, malice, and miſery carried often 
from father to ſon to their graves. A poor 
man dares not to afſert his plaineſt rights 
by a courſe of law, as it is well known 
that the purſuit of ſuch rights often accom- 


pliſhes the utter ruin and defiruQion of 5 
eme a | 7 


though the inſtinctive love of exiſtence, and 


| cide is generally aſcribed to inſanity, and 
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The ſecond object that ſtrikes his mind 
is criminal lau, or the puniſhment of 
criminals with death, in order to deter o- Law-fuits 
| thers from felonious crimes. But it really Nine: 
ſeems weak and manifeſtly fooliſh upon 
the face of it, to puniſh mankind (in that 
view) with that which many of themſelves 
would, and do make their own choice, al- 


the fears of puniſhment in a future life 
for the crime of ſuicide, often withholds 
their hands from being their own executi- 
oners. But many we ſee ſurmount theſe 
85 inſtinctive and religious fears, and very 
many others wiſh for the friendly hand of 
the hangman quickly to deprive them of a 
moſt wretched and painful exiſtence. Sui- 


yet the artificial inſanity of drunkenneſs, 
which is very often the original cauſe of 
what 1 will call gallows ſuicide, 1s ſhamefully 
overlooked by the legiſlature. Some, nay 8 
more than is imagined, with fora diſpatchful os 
death ; but thouſands actually rejoice at the ad 
thoughts of tranſportation, which the law 
did ordain for ſome crimes, I now aſk, 

Do men thus ever wiſh for the gallies, for 
gibbets, for repeated pillories, or for com- 


= Diffuſion 
olf national 
to diffuſe the happineſs by the means of 


domeſtic induſtry, is, in its nature, (next to 
public protection) the principal province 
and duty of the legiſlator ; the introduction 


Commerce 


Riches. 
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mon ſtocks? And as there mull be a grad. 
tion in crimes, a gradation of puniſhment 8 

for thoſe crimes muſt be reaſonable, and is 
much wanting, nay ſhamefully ſo. 


By theſe ill-judged, and flagrantly 3 in- 
adequate laws of the land, the ſcare-crows 
of men are hurried under earth, or tran- 
ſported out of ſight. But are gardeners fo - 


childiſh, as to bury or baniſh their gar- 
den ſeare-crows? I ſuppoſe they certainly 
are not, and therefore no more need be faid 
on this ſubject. 


The Uiiliti”s next conſideration is com- 


merce. It is now open to the nation, and 


no doubt, the ſea· ports of the iſland will 


receive new life from the releaſe; but, as 
was already advanced, individuals in a na- 
tion may poſlibly grow rich, and yet national 
felicity ſtagnate; the profits ariſing on fo- 
reign trade, may enrich a few, but the 


great bulk of a nation may continue poor; 


of wealth, is no doubt the primary object, 
but the wiſe diffuſion by manufactures, 
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and the temperate enjoyment of it by good 
morals, ſeems the more momentous concern ? 
And ſince I have touched on the ſubject 

of commerce, a grivance I muſt own 
forceably ſtrikes my mind, and ſo of- 
ten affects commerce or the ſoul of com- 
merce (public credit) that a few thoughts 
upon it may not be amiſs. I mean fraudu- 
lent bankruptcy, a growing evil, and per- 
haps the moſt truly vexatious and grating 
to an honeſt mind, of any that happens in 
ſociety. It is a queſtion whether murder, 
robbery, or the moſt nefarious deeds of 
human pravity indicate ſo bad a mind, as 
- fraudulent bankruptcy and gambling do: 
common murders or robberies, as already 
_ obſerved, have often ſome alleviating cir- — 
cumſtances attending them, but a fradu. 
lent bankrupt or gambler has the guilt at 
once of a deliberate murderer and robber 
to anſwer for. Suicide has often been the 
fruit of both, and the confidence, that forms 
the baſis of his crime, and enables him to 
commit it, aggrevates his criminality, and 
proves a ſtab to public credit. What 
heart. ſcalded parents and weeping infants 
5 have 1 beheld in conſequence of ſuch bank- 


14 
uh 
448 


= A Horid 


- Evil. 
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ruptcies, long premeditated and ſo mercileſs, 


that he ſufferers have been, to my know- 


ledge, laughed to ſcorn by the bankrupt, 
after having utterly ruined their poor 
ſtruggling induſtry, and numerous families! 
What inſolent gaiety of heart, and ſavage 
ſatisfaction have I ſeen in the countenances 


of ſome infernal bankrupts, upon the - 


afflicted creditors making their heart-ſcald- 


ing moans before them, as if in triumph at 
their ſufferings! and yet plain hanging is 
the only puniſhment appointed by law 


(and even that but lately appointed) to 
puniſh fradulent bankruptcy 


Who can behold ſuch a ſcene without 


wiſhing ſome more adequate puniſhment 
to be invented for them, eſpecially in this 
our newly emancipated Ifland. I have 
heard of a method for branding with indi- 
go (ſo as to prevent obliteration) the fore - 
heads of attrocious delinquents, and muſt | 


| own, [I heartily wiſh that ſome ſuch expedi- 


ent took place to perpetuate the ſtigma ; 


and above all, that fraudulent bankrupts 


were confidered in ſociety as monſtors of 
the creation, and more ſhuned by every 
| honeſt man than common pickpockets or 
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hangmen are. Yet, O ſhocking ſcandal ! 
ſuch are every day ſeen to aſſociate with 
the honeſt, and are ſtill called gentlemen 
by ſome who are really ſo, but according 
to the common ſaying, it may be admitted, 
that hanging is too good for them. Peter 
the Great of Ruſſia, uſed to order ſome 
criminals to be gibbeted alive for ma- 
ny days before execution ; ſomething of 
this ſort would be more adequate, but no 
puniſhment is ſully commenſurate with the 5 
crime, 
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CHAP. XXXIIL 


To ERE are one or two more fubjetts 
of univerſal complaint in Ireland, which 
for the peculiarity of them, and their miſ- 
chief to the public, an Utilitift is warranted | 
to mention, viz. the inefficacy of the police, 
and the partiality, corruption, or indolence 


of high 1 ſheriffs in their office. 


Police, 


_— 
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As to the firſt of theſe, it is really amaz- 
ing, that the legiſlature does not ſeem * 
perceive the root from which that inefficicy, 


and the backwardneſs of every ſpecies of - 


national improvement and proſperity neceſ- 


farily proceeds. Can laws or inſtitutions be 


binding on madmen ? Would any man in 


Ineffi-acy : 


pol its laws 


and why. 


his ſenſes frame a code of police- laws, or 
indeed of any laws for the lunatics of 


Bethlem Hoſpital ? And we aſk, what is a 
nation of drunkards, but a large Bethlem ? 


Moſt madmen have their lucid intervals, 


and what elſe has the drunkard, unleſs per- 
| haps his intervals are ſometimes longer 
than thoſe of the inſane? But on the other 


hand, the artificial madneſs of the former 
has a more rueful train of conſequences than 


the latter; the ambiguity of his condition, 
as to ſanity, is one peculiarly hurtful cir- 


cumſtances of drunkenneſs; no lines mark its 


degrees, ſome are mad, but many madiſh 
and in a puzzling condition, as there is no 


line, no poſſibility of a trial for inſanity. 
It is an old, and a true faying, that Hun- 


ger breaks through ſtone walls ; but it is not 


leſs true and notorious, that artificial thirſt 


(or rather the hunger of drunkards for 
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' 194uor) breaks through all the fences of or- 
der in ſociety, and that habit ſo rivets that 
ſpecies of hunger in particular, as to render 
it notoriouſly incorrigible. How few drunk- the, 18. 
ards have ever been reclaimed ? Scarce a Hef. 
diſorder happens in ſociety, in this kingdom 
at leaſt, ſcarce a priſoner is tried through 
all its tribunals, whoſe delinquency may 
not, one way or another, be traced up to 
that univerſal root of Iriſh diſorder and 
profligacy! The inferior claſſes of mankind 
in other countries, can hardly form an idea 
of the prevalence of this vice, through this 
wretched kingdom. I ſpeak this from 
knowledge; for I obſerved very moderate 
accounts of it to be often diſcredited. Is it 
poſſible that order or proſperity (the natu- 
ral fruits of ſobriety, of manufactures and 
of induſtry) ſhould take place among an Ro 
_ enebriated people? What can liberty of 
trade, what can a free conſtitution, or the 
regulations of police avail on ſuch a gene- 
ration? . 
I have often heard among thoſe of the 
medical profeſſion, that radical remedies 
are their great aim. Why then ſhould a wiſe 
legiſlature aply topical or ſurface ones? 
Why not meditate, or deviſe ſome 
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means to come at the root of the evil, and 
correct it in its bud; night revellings ſeem, 
in great meaſure, the cauſe of thoſe and 
other evils; and to prevent revelling after 
certain hours in publie houſes, at leaſt, 
ſeems a good deal in the power of legiſla- 
ture, whoſe wiſdom may in time ſuggeſt 
further regulations tending to the ſame 
important end, and thus, by degrees, give 
efficacy at once to the laws of police, and 
mainly promote the internal happineſs and | 
proſperity of the nation. 
It is perhaps needleſs to expatiate on the 
domeſtic bitterneſs, on the cruel checks to 
peace and induſtry, produced particularly 
among the middling and inferior ranks, by 
this which I call a ſpecies of inſanity ; yet to 
give vent to my feelings on this ſubje&t 
| (feelings excited by very long obſervation, 
and ſharpened by compaſſion) I muſt advert 
to ſome particulars, and in as few word. 
as poſhble reprobate that moſt gigantic evil, 
which ' ſerves at once to ſtrengthen the 
paſſions and to weaken reaſon; to enfeeble, 
I fay, that faculty given to us by the great 
Maker, for the purpoſe of regulating 
and controuling thoſe very rebellious paſſi- 
ons which often cauſes our utter deſtruction. | 
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The drunken or muddling trader, artizan, 
_ peaſant or ſervant, firſt waſtes his precious 
time, and looſes ſome degree of credit by the 
practice. Secondly, he diſturbs or quite 


blinds that reaſon, which God gave him to 


ſupply his various wants, and ſerve as his 
pilot thro a moſt intricate and perilous life. 


Thirdly, he generally breaks thro' his own 
domeſtic peace, and family harmony, often 


ſpreading the infection even to females. 
Fourthly, he ſometimes involves himſelf in 


drunken broils, and in expenſive frays. 


VFifthly, he expends more or leſs of his 
worldly ſubſtance, and generally creates 


conſidered. 
diſtreſſes in his affairs, thro' the want f 
money or credit. Sixthly, theſe diſtreſſes 


Its evils 
minutely 


drive him to deſpair, indolence, ill humour, 
or to all together. Seventhly, that deſpair, 
indolence or ill humour, and the perſuaſions 


of the vicious company he generally keeps, 
ſuggeſt ſome dangerous plan for the repa- 


ration of his means, or for adminiſtering to 7 


his very craving wants and paſſions. 
Eighthly, thoſe plans generally lead to im- 


|  priſonment, often to the gallows, or at beſt, 
leave him perpetual fears of detection, and 


2 moſt miſerable and diſturbed conſcience, 


. racked with guilt, which urges to a repetition. 


0 
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of the enebriating doſes, as oblivious 
draughts, and means of quietiſm. _ 
But ſuppoſe the drunkard not driven to 
theſe criminal extremes, yet he always forfeits 
his credit, often his independence, and all 
cChance of eaſe or attendance in his old age 
or ſickneſs; beggary, nay pinching beggary, 
is commonly his fate, but alas! the unfortu- 
nate wretch is ſometimes impriſoned for his 
_ debts; under the afflictions both of old age 
and ſickneſs, he then rues the hour he was 
born, and wiſhes to gaſp. 

We now aſk, what it is that he facrifices | 


a. his eaſe and all thoſe bleſſings for, it is for 


the ſingle momentary and fugitive joy of 
becoming a laughing fool, or a froward 

madman, and in ue moſt vicious company, 
for the mighty glee of idle prate, but prin- 
cipally for the idiot pleaſure of growing 
juſt as odiouſly conceited, as he is con- 
temptibly filly, whereby he ſeldom fails 


either to give offence, or to become a butt or 


laughing ſtock to ſobriety and common ſenſe. 5 
Theſe are the rational, well judged equiva- 
lents of a drunkard, for all the above heart- 
wringing loſſes and evils, and no conſiderate 
man, who is converſant with thoſe orders f 
mankind in Ireland, will ſay that this picture 
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of Iriſh drunkenneſs, is overcharged, or un- 
ſupported by experience. 
The loſs of health I have purpoſely left out 
of the catalogue of evils, conſequent on 
drunkenneſs, becauſe I think it deſerves a ſe- 
parate conſideration, for I have known many 
| who were, (I may ſay) curſed with fo good a 
conſtitution, as not immediately to warn 
them, cr deter the practice; but the conſti- 
rutioa of ſuch (like a land undermined with 
ſubterraneous fires) is ſtrong only on the ſur- 
face, and the earthquake generally happens 
on a ſudden; beſides, how often have we 
heard of drunkards complain of the 
crapulence and lowneſs of ſpirits conſequent 
of exceſs. 
Moſt drunkards dichim the _ love of 
the liquor, and fay they drink only for the 
lake of company, (becauſe the love of ſo- 
cCiety ſeems a ſort of apology for their hoggiſh 
delight in ſwilling) but this is often a ſelt- 
flattery or falſe complimeng, they pay to 

| themſelves; for in reality, they generally love 
the liquor thro habit, and deliglit in the 
: ridiculous ſelf-conceit that it raiſes i in them, 


and which encreaſes in due proportion as the 


underſtanding diminiſhes, that is, ſwells 
when it ought rather to fink. The purchaſe 
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of ſuch an empty laughable dream, at 
ſuch an expence, muſt indeed be a bad 
barg ain, and appears ſo on reflection. As a 
reliever from care, it muſt alſo be ineligible, 
cauſing only a ſhort reſpite, which aggravates 
the diſtemper, not only by a conſequent 
lowneſs of ſpirits, but by encreaſing the 
cauſes of biting reflection, and (elf-dif- 
approbation. 


3 —.—— 4  Oett%, 
FF 


1 N OW as W the ſlackneſs, partiality or 
corruption of ſheriffs, in the execution of 
| their office: There is no complaint more 
general, nor any better grounded; party or 
faction is prevalent in counties, parliamentary 
intereſt appoints the ſheriff, and partiality is 
the conſequence. Hunting connections have 
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alſo their influence; indolence, drunkenneſs, 


or what is called good neighbourhood, often 
ſuſpend the operation of law and juſtice, ſo 


that the honeſt trader, or ſtruggling me- 
chanic, is laughed at over the bottle, he is 


called a miſer or ſelfiſn jew, for diſturbing 


the improvident career of an honeſt fellow, 
a brother- ſportſman, and a gentlaman, nay, 


I affirm, that I have heard it ſaid more than 


once, at country clubs or meetings, by a high _ 
ſheriff, © that as the fellow's money was ſe- 


© cure, it could be no great matter to let 
* him wait for it,” never reflecting, that the 


3 tradeſman, the merchant or farmer, wanted 
to employ his money in the courſe of his 

| buſineſs, or for the immediate calls and ſup- 
port of his family. Money and credit are 
the ſinews of trade, the working tools of in- 


duſtry; and as to Ireland in particular, its 
Inward commerce is tender, and ought to 


be nurſed; publick credit, punctuality in 


payment, and fair dealing, 1s that nurſe or 
parent, ſo that this gentleman-like good 
_ neighbourhood, &c. &c. of ſheriffs, mult be 
very miſchievous, not only as a main check 


to the growth of commerce, and conſequently 


to publick proſperity, but grievous to indivi- 


The office 5 
much 


abuſed, and 
burtlul te. - 
commerce. 


duals; a thouſand times have I heard the 
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moving exclamations of harraſſed creditors, 
touching the conduct of ſheriffs, but I never 
once heard of a gentleman ſheriff being pil- 
loried or put into ſtocks, for his good neigh- 
bourhood, his gentleman-like partialities, or 
obliging indolence, fo that it is manifeſt, the 


| penalties at preſent ordained ought to be en- 


creaied, or the old ones more e rigorouſly en- 
forced. 8 
To conclude this miſcellaneous production, 
the writer will now adduce two examples of 
uſefulneſs, which may be contraſted in the 
reader's mind with the ſplendid exploits of 
heroes, and with the moſt princely parades 
and evaneſcent triumphs of elevated charac- 
ters, recorded in hiſtory, or even with many 
of the blazes of fame, acquired by the moſt 
brilliant and tranſcendant literary geniuſes, 
that have appeared among men, when devoid 
of uſefulneſs. Tre reader will confider, 
that the mcſt in ſiguificant efforts in the line 
of utility, however comparatively ſmall they 
may be, are ike the widows mite in the 
ſcriptuies, not only delignicul to his own 
mind, but highly acceptable in the creator's 
fic it, a d foremoſt in the eſtimation of men, 
as Connciding with the dictates of reaſon and 
vutue, nay uniformly ſo from the beginning 
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of time, and thro” an infinite variety of 
ſocial ſyſtems. 

In order therefore, to encourage utilitiſm Veility ex- 
in our minds, let us for the purpoſe often 2. 
turn in our thoughts the uſes of the alphabet, ev nk g 
of that celeſtial invention, which Teaches the 
art of painting (as it were) the human voice 
by viſible figures, ſo as in ſome fort to con- 
. ſolidate ſounds, and render our words capa- 
ble of conveyance td the moſt diſtant parts 
of the earth, and the moſt remote ages. 
What treaſures of happineſs has mankind 
derived from this ſingle ſource, this moſt 
| fortunate of diſcoveries. Firſt, all human 
learning owes its birth to it. . Secondly, all 
the ſeparate communications of mankind are 
indebted to it; learning may perhaps be con- 
ſidered in general, as the knowledge conveyed 
by writing, it may, I believe, be divided into 
three branches, viz. Firſt, ſciences at large. 
Secondly, the knowledge of events called 
hiſtory. Thirdly, the knowledge of what 
has paſſed in the minds of others, that is, the 
ſcience of humanity or knowledge of man; 
this kind of | definition is not altogether ſa- 
tisfactory to the inind, but there are ſo few 
words in any language confined to one ac- 
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ceptation, that ſatisfactory definitions are 
not to be expected, 5 
Commerce alſo, and in ſhort, as already 
hinted, all mental communication of perſons 
ſeparated, are the offspring of that (I had 
almoſt ſaid divine) diſcovery. By this train 
of thinking, I am led naturally to the con- 
ſideration of another branch of literary 
_ utility, which next to 3 


e former beneficent 
diſcovery, ſeems in modern times, the moſt 
operative of any. I mean the art of printing; 
a favourite object of my thoughts; and altho' 


an art merely mechanical, is perhaps its 


| neareſt competitor in point of utility; at leaſt, 


its beſt coadjutor, where the wiſe and tem- 


perate freedom of the preſs is fully eſ- 
tabliſhed, and jealouſly aſſerted on occaſion. 
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I N order to indulge my feelings on the 


art of printing, and further to recommend 
Utility by attaching the mind of the rea- 
der to conſiderations in that line, I will dwell. 
a while on this ſubject tho' already ſpoken 


of. 


It is reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that in early n 
times, while the thoughts of men were con- 
veyed only by manuſcript, numberleſs books 
or literary productions, periſned either in 


embryo or in a more advanced ſtate; ſuch the 


great trouble and ſuch the vaſt ex pence of 
tranſcribing books, beſide the caſual and de- 


| ſigned fallacy of tranſcripts, muſt have ren- 


dered moſt of thoſe writings that did remain, 


an uncertain authority, ſo that very few, 


- comparatively ſpeaking, of the books written 


before the diſcovery of the art of printing, 


(except compoſitions of great eminence ang 


5 fame, ſuch as Homer &c.) could have reach- 


ed pure or intire down to our days, and it is 
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proved that of thoſe that have reached us, 
many are mulilated or interpolated by the 
hands they paſſed thro'; many and various ate 
their reſpective readings, and co: alidering tlie 
extenſive power and indefatigable i duſtry 
of the romiſh church, and the facility with 
which they could ſuppreis, circulate or forge 
books, for very many centurizs (when they 
took care to be the chief depoſital ies of all 
the learning then extant, and were ſo ſedu- 
lous to keep the laity in dungeons of igno- 
rance) it is I ſtay amazing that any books 
made their way thro' the crevices in that com- 
pact well framed body, except ſuch as ſuited 
teir intereſts to divulge; in fact, to fabri- 
| cate, to forge, and ſuppreſs, became their 
grand objects, and untill the printing innun- 
dations burſt their dykes, all literature was a 
fort of manuſcript chaos or wilderneſs, thro' 
which a few uncertain path ways appeared, 
and thoſe only to the very curious, wealthy 
and penetrating. So that the diſcovery of 
the art of printing was of greater uſe to man - 
kind than is ſuppoſed, or indeed can be con- 
ceived by any but the moſt conſiderate and 
inquiſitive; and as the preſent general dif- 
fuſion of knowledge thro' mankind is mani- 
ſeſtly the fruit of it, ſo chriſtianity in particu- 
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lar owes its releaſement from bondage and diſ- 
tortion to that happy invention, the few 


ſparks of political liberty that now exiſt on 
the face of the earth, are chiefly indebted to 


it, and I think it may be expected that in 


future time, it will ſtill produce ſome fimilar 
fruit. America and Ireland even now enjoy 
its modern effects, mankind alſo owe a vaſt 


fund of mental amulement, as well as of in- 
telleEtual improvements to that art; among 


us of Britain and Ireland at this time, the 


fruits of it are peculiarly beneficent, and 


_ chiefly within the compaſs of one century, 
indeed ſtory books, tales or novels, in gene- 
ral, are rather hurtful, as affording too much 
of a ſurface amuſement to the mind, and 
cauſing great waſte of time; altho' they may in 
general, be called only paultry copies of each 
other ad inſinitum. But it is only during theſe 
fifty or ſixty years paſt, that printing holds 
forth the two grand tapers of inſtruction and 
of amuſement, in theſe realms, never before 
known in any part of the world, I mean the 
great variety of newſpapers, and the greater 


variety of magazines, of dramatick compoſi- 
tions, and of political pamphlets, & c. &c. 
conſtantly iſſuing forth; theſe, like flambeaux 


in the dark, ſometimes diffuſe their light 
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more uſefully and more extenſively, among 
the ignorant or lower claſſes, than was ever 
before experienced, yet even theſe ſingular 
advantages, are not altogether free from 


their inconveniencies, as experience ſhews; 


they ſometimes miſlead the mental eye of 


the publick, the publiſhers being generally 


enliſted privately by ſome knaviſh faction, 
and hired to frame plauſible intellectual 


| maſks, which impoſe for a time at leaſt; yet 


in a longer ſeries, the common ſenſe of nati- 
5 ons, like that of individ uals, is apt to emerge Oo 


or buoy uppermoſt; but indeed it is to be la- 
mented, that in ſome inſtances, news-papers, 
&c. &c. become libellous, and afford ra- 


ther too ſeducing an entertainment to the 
inferior ranks, whoſe hands tho? devoted to 
labour, are ſometimes ſuſpended by the 
amuſement of the brain, and whoſe heads if 
they happen to be weak and of conceited diſ- 
poſition, are carried away by the glimmer- | 
ings of ſcience and politicks, into fantaſti- 
cal oddities, idle chimeras, or deſtructive 
plans of i innovation and factious folly. 


Theſe two inſtances of operative utility in 
the literary line, viz. the alphabet and the 
art of printing, are only adduced to excite a 
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agenral love of utility in the reader, for it is 


probable, that the inventions of both was 
owing partly to chance, and not altogether 


a fruit of reſearch, but our own country fur- 
niſhes ſome examples of ifitentional effective 
utilitiſm, ſuch as Doctor Madden, Mr. Thomas 


Prior, Lady Arabella Denny, &c. &c. &c. 


. thoſe then are the fit models for Iriſh worthies 


to emulate, at this critical juncture of eman- 
cipation, for the amazing encreaſe of beggary 
in Ireland, ſeems rather to indicate that the 


free trade ſo generally ſpoken of, was in effect 


applicable only to the trade of beggary; and 


that ſwelling the hopes of ireland, ſerved i 


only to ſuſpend the hands and enlarge the 


potations of the working part of the com- 
munity, as if the word free- trade meant only 


a patent for idleneſs. 


In order further to contraſt the nature N 


of utility and extenſion of mind, with the nar- 


row vicious ſelf love of the human heart, I. 
will relate a paſſage which I long ſince heard . 
of a Biſhop, in the houſe of Lords of Britain. 


In the courſe of ſome debates, the good of 
poſterity and a regard to it, was urged by 
many of the lords, as inducements to ſome 
meaſure then agitated, when a rightreverend 
lord ſtood up, and with exemplary prudence 


/ 
% 
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Wd, h ad obſerved many inſtances of 


diſturbance given to that houſe on the 
©ſcore of poſterity, he had liſtened with 
great impatience of ſpirit, but he then took 


leave to aſk the noble lords in oppoſition,” 


Various 
fiogula- 
rities of this 
product ion. 


(as a deciſive argumentative clencher,) 


«what good has poſterity ever done for the 
«prefent generation, to entitle them to ſo 
«much conſideration ;” here the truly noble 
| houſe loudly reprobated, or in modern phraſe 


ſcouted his idea, and t' e holy drone, the 


conſecrated brute, was hiſſed out of the houſe, 
and ever after found it conv enient to Ray al at 
home, and fatten himſelfe 1 in a dark corner. 


It is not uſual with writers to dedicate their 


| books to perſons who can be of no uſe in the 


{ale of them, nor to divide thoſe dedications 


into parts, nor to print them at the latter end, 
inſtead of the front of theſe books, nor indeed 
is it cuſtomary with an author, to write a 


| book at the fagg end of life, when he ought 


rather to dictate his laſt will and Teſtament, 


eſpecially if his ailment be ſuch, as muſt 


ſhor tly end in his diſſolution; ; but this writing 


is upon the whole a ſingularity, the very title 


of it is a new word; the writer will candidly 


owa that he is by nature ſomewhat proae to 
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ſingularity, and was always fond of difficult 
_ taſks, which he finds the writing of a book 
be ſingularity ; is no doubt often an affectation, 
(as well in other matters as in apparel) inten- 
ded to attract notice, but ſome are alſo ſway- 
ed by natural temper to it, nor will the writer 
ſhrink from the imputation even of con- 
temptible vanity, if the oddity of his produc- 
tion.enlarges the ſphere of its utility, by en- 
gaging more readers; for being ſincerely a 
zealot to his ſyſtem, he would wear the ap- 
parel of a mountebank or harlequin, to for- 
ward it, the writing he feels to be dictated by 
an hearty good will to mankind, and he truſts 
therefore, (however ſingular it may be) that 

it can contain nothing pernicious to ſociety. 
5 Sovereign princes and legiſlators in every 

earthly government, many chriſtian churches 
alſo, are profeſſed worldly utilitiſts; and moſt 
clubbs or private ſocieties, aſſociate on the 
ſame principle; the writer therefore addreſſes 
not his thoughts to thoſe who are by pro- 
feſſion what he wiſhes them to be in practice, 


(tho' they are generally very open to repre- | 


henſion, and need much exhortation to act 


conformably to their profeſſion, ) but his great 


object is, to cauſe utilitiſm to be adopted by 
individuals that1 is, to Pe the maſs of the 
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inferior as well as the higher ranks of man- 
kind, hoping in ſome degree, to fix national 
opinion, and form the manners of the people, 


on which their happineſs principally depends. 


Horace has ſaid quid leges, fine moribus Vane 


Priſiciunt, in Engliſh, what avail laws, with- 


out the co-operation of national manners. 


I have heard a pleaſent man (a noted pun- 
ſter) aſk if it was poſſible to approve a gene- 


ral ſpirit that tended to deſtroy the works 


of heavenly charity, nay to cut them up by 


the very roots in ſociety; he was anſwered, 


that it ſeemed impoſſible for virtue to approve 


or countenance, ſuch a ſpirit, in a commu- 


nity; why then ſays he, laughing, why do 


ſome of you contend for the ſpirit of utilitiſm, 


which is an anticipation of charity, and ren- 
ders that beſt of virtues almoſt uſeleſs, it 


was quickly replied, that utility was the beſt 


ſpecies of charity, on the ſame principle that 
it was better to prevent, than to repent ; me-:- 


paunſter laughed on, yet admitted the com- 


Concluſion, 
_ _ end cauſes 


ies 
irregularity. 


mon ſenſe of the reply. 


But the writer perceives with pain, that 
this little production is only a confuſed heap 
of curſory thoughts, a ſcattered effuſion of his 
mental occurrences, he wiſhes to digeſt, to 
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arrange or methodize them ſo as to exhibit a 
regular plan of ſome kind, without which, 
every writing is in good truth a ſort of chaos, 
but he muſt honeſtly confeſs, his inability to 
frame his ideas ſyſtematically, he feels his 
mental powers too weak for the taſk, nor 


does bodily pain give him much leiſure; he 
can only wiſh or fondly hope, that ſomebody 
may at a future time, think it worth while to 
render his endeavours more regular and 
operative, and he only humbly preſumes that 
he is warranted to flatter himſelf, with this 
hope, as ſome very ſenſible and worthy men 
have approved the embryo, and he will there- 
fore indulge that hope as it gives harmleſs 
Wen to the mind of the lick, the aged, 


and * probably the imbecile 
5 - UTIL I T I S VF. 


Spe e ie is i 66 well as e wad t6- 


_ clining in body, the writer's fight and hearing being both im- 

| paired, he being alſo frequently vifited by his morbid com- 

: plaints, lame and advanced in years, yet wiſhing to inculcate 
or enforce by his example, a favourite moral, viz. 


That a diffidence of our own opinions, in general, and par- | 


ticularly relative to our productions, is What ſuits beſt with 

the falibility of the human iatelle& ; dogmatiſm ill becomes 
| fucha raving creature as man, yet few, things have a more 
| pernicious effect on the happineſs of ſociety, than the not hav- 


ing our minds ever open to conviction, and willing to learn, 


P 


* 
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during the ſhort continuance of this earthly lean of life, but 
to confeſs the truth, I believe, I owe the preſent humility 
which I feel, to a conſciouſn-ſs of intellectual decay, from « 
compariſon which I often make between my former and my 
preſent powers of mind ; my memory being manifeſtly weaker 
and the faculty of diſquifition leſs acute ; from this experience 
in myſelf. I infer that if men in their beſt condition of 
mind, had ftrength of intelle&, ſufficient to make them feel 
the comparative ſuperiority of abilities in others, it muſt have 
| ſome ſimilar eſtect; and amiable humility would in con- 
ſequence, together with its great parent common ſenſe, be- 
come more n in . 


PREFACE 


TO THE 


FUGITIVE ESSAYS. 


Th E following ſcribbles were printed 
occaſionally in newſ-papers in the years 
1781 1782 1783 and 1784, when the ſpirit 
of four- court reaſonings got abroad in this 
kingdom, and the ſimple repeal and renun- 
_ ciation on the part of Britain, became ſuch a 
ſerious bone of contention, that the national 
ferment threatened real miſchief to the pub- 
lick, the nation was furiouſly divided under 
the titles of Hoodites and Grattanites, but the 
diſtemper being now abated, if not quite 
_ vaniſhed, every diſcuſſion of the ſubject ap- 
pears inſipid and out of reaſon, yet it may be 
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of ſome uſe to attempt opening the eyes of 
the miſlead multitude, when that multitude | 
is ſo far cooled as to liſten to reaſon ; the 
humble Ctilitiſ may err in the attempt, yet 
the attempt is juſtifiable. 

The maſs of the people ought to be in- 
formed, that writings or parchments between 
different ſtates may very generally be con- 
| ſidered as cobwebs; they ſerve to define the 
preſent intereſts, or connections of ſtates, and 

by the parade of confederacies and alliances, 
do deter the deſigns of common diſturbers, 


| | but are ſeldom binding on the parties, unleſs 


thro' the co-operation of their own reſpe&tive 
intereſts; the fear indeed from guaranteeing : 
powers, or the fear of being deemed faithleſs, 
may make it ſometimes their intereſts to abide | 
by the terms agreed upon; but their motive 
is ſtill /elf-mtereft, which is in fact, the leader 
or binder of ſtates; and as they, with reſpect 
to each other, clearly live under the law of 
nature, they feem to have a real right thus 
to vary in obedience to their intereſts, where 
no valuable conſideration binds them; for 


under that law, I believe no man has a right 


to bind another to worldly unhappineſs, and 
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the law of our nature being a purſuit of hap- 
pineſs, I think that a man has not a right to 
bind even himſelf knowingly to preſent or 
future miſery, much leſs to bind N and 
poſterity ſurely are others. 

But in the inſtant that any man becomes a 
member of any compacted ſociety, that inſtant 
I ſuppoſe the laws of that ſociety have a right 
to bind him, becauſe thoſe laws are contrived 
for, and generally productive of an encreaſe 
of happineſs, and they afford protection, on 
condition of obedience to them. 


It happened, (luckily for Ireland) that 


thro' a fortuitous concurrence of circum- 
ſtances, it became the intereſt of Britain to 
repeal her parchments of the 6th Geo. I. and 
on the ſame ground it became afterwards 


her intereſt to grant to Ireland ſome further 


renunciation parchments, (becauſe the more 
eſſential had been already granted) which! 
will call cobwebs; by thoſe laſt, ſhe probably 
meant, as it were, to humour a peevith child, 
and ſeemed to laugh at the ignorance of this 
kingdom, with regard to the laws of nature 
and of nations; but conſidered that this was 
only a new-born nation, and thereſore ex- 
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cuſable for its eagerneſs to obtain toys or- 
cobwebs of different colours ; it probably di- 
verted them to obſerve how ſtrangely the 
eyes of Ireland were cloſed, as to the recent 
and glaring contempt of plain written treaties, 
teſtified by the conduct of the Dutch, when 
it became their real (or imaginary intereſt to 
break thro' them; yet with humble ſurpriſe 
be it ſpoken, the four-court caſuiſtry pre- 
vailed with the multitude, and Mr. Flood 
was raiſed on what I think Mr. Fox in the 
parliament of Britain called Iriſh fits, in or- 
der (as he faid) to pluck the envied laurels 
from the brow of his exalted compatriot Mr. 
| Grattan ; but Mr. Fox may have miſtaken 
the motive, and Mr. Flood may have been 
ſincerely (tho' angrily) wrong; nor might it 
have been amiſs, at that juncture, that a tu- 
multuous crowd ſued clamorouſly for a for- 
mal renunciation ; but ragefully and in good 
_ earneſt to ſolicit and inſiſt on cobwebs of dif- 
ferent colours, (as ſome ill adviſed volunteers 
of his adherents did, with offers of their lives 
and fortunes) ſeemed rather laughable,” 2s 
puerile and raw. 
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Now to come to the point aimed at by 
theſe fugitive tracts, the Ciilitii wiſhes to 
convert thoſe flimſy webs of parchment into 
ſtrong filken cords, by making it till the 
intereſt of Britain to leave Ireland free, both 
as to its laws and commerce; on this prin- 
ciple it may be fatal to ſlacken the ardour of 
temperate volunteering, or to relax the degree 
of firmneſs neceſſary for the ſupport of non- 
importation agreements; which laſt however, 
ought not, (I humbly think) to be fo impru- 
dently rigid, as to make England even ſuſ- 
pect that it would not be her intereſt to pro- 
tect with her fleets, and to foſter by her fa- 
vour and friendly care, the infant commerce 
and interior induſtry of Ireland: nor is it 
beſide our purpoſe to advert to the coal-pits 
of Britain, which are at preſent ſo much 
lreland's conveniency. Honor and intereſt 
ſays Mr. Fox (in his ſpeech on Iriſh affairs) : 
was the only tie that Ireland could have on 
Britain, and thoſe ties ſhe had, he ſays, after 
the repeal as well as after the renunciation; 
the argument ſeems good, but ſometimes 
honor coincides with the intereſt of ſtates, 
and ſometimes it does not; whenever they 


* 
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militate, honour generally yields to intereſt ; 
it is no doubt, the intereſt of a ſtate to eſ- 
tabliſh a national confidence in her engage- 
ments, viz. a perſuaſion that ſhe (like an in- 
dividual man of honour) would facrifice her 
intereſts to a ſenſe of honor; but this is il- 
luſion, for intereſt ſeems ultimately the mo- 
tive even in this caſe; ſo that when a ſuperior 
intereſt comes in competition with the infe- 
ferior, the former preponderates; and if no 
valuable conſideration be forfeited, (as al- 
ready advanced) nor any of the laws of 
nature, (that is, of the regards to general 
happineſs) be thereby violated or infringed, 


I believe, a ſtate's veering with its intereſt is 


juſtifiable in reaſon; becauſe antecedent 
kings or parliaments, or antecedent in- 
dividuals, men of any kind, have not by this 
law, a right to bind their ſucceſſors to miſery. 

8 Theſe are honeſtly the impreſſions ons - 
mind not much inſtructed with ſcholaſtick 


learning, and therefore excuſable if in error; 


to ſtudy as well as to promote the intereſts 
= ſociety, was however, the natural bent of 


os the writer's mind, and it is the dictate of his 


beſt reaſon, that man ought not to leſſen or 
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impair his own happineſs, unleſs with a view 
of promoting an encreaſe of it to himſelf ; 
but if he finds by experience, that his pro- 
moting the happineſs of others mainly con- 
ſtitutes his own, whether from conſtitutional 
benevolence, or expectation of rewards in a 
future life; the promoting it on this principle 
muſt become his real intereſt, that is, the 
choice of his reaſon; and that ſuch conſtitu- 
tional or religious temper of mind, conduces 
more or leſs to the happineſs of every man 
(thro' that of others) is as unqueſtionable as 
any demonſtration in Euclid; this feeling 
ſeems the ſummum bonum of our my ſterious 
world, and it is this and our mutual wants 


that are the two great cements of ſociety; 


every man in exact proportion as he is 
bleſſed by nature with ſagacity or diſcern- 


ment, muſt ſee more or leſs clearly this uni- 


verſal demonſtration; and in proportion as 


he is bleſſed in his original compoſition, (or 
in his cultivated nature) with this benevo- 


lence, or ſwayed by religious perſuaſion, the 
more or leſs ſenſibly muſt he feel the effect 

or fruit of this demonſtrated truth, that is, 
feel earthly happineſs; ſo that the intereſt of _ 
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ſociety is thus clearly connected with that of 

the individual, and few will deny, that in 
general, utility is the moſt ſolid and fatisfac- 
tory exertion either of that benevolence or 
of that religious perſuaſion. 
In this inexplicable riddle of a world, this 
myſtical plaything of mankind, we hardly 


ein form any idea of bliſs in a future life, ; 


without ſuppoſing our aſſociation in that life 
with thoſe whom we love in this; he endlefs 
| ſeparation from our beloved friends is one of 
the moſt grievous of all conſiderations at- | 
_ tending death; our ſameneſs or identity in a 
future ſtate muſt (in our conceptions) be 


built on a conſciouſneſs of our paſt ex- 


iſtence here, that is, to be properly the ſame 
_ perſons, we muſt have ſome memory of our 
ſublunary exiſtence ; nor can we in our preſent 
ſtate, reflect on an eternal ſeparation from 
our boſom friends, without a ſevere ſtab at 
the heart, and an idea of cruelty in the au- 
thor or contriver of all; an idea, I fay, the 
_ moſt poignantly painful of any that the heart 


of man is capable of, but here it is that the 


| ſweet chriſtian revelation reſcues (as it were) 
in our eſtimation, the character of the deity, 
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from the blaſphemous imputation of the 
greateſt of cruelties; it does ſo in that article 
of our faith, ſignified by the words commu- 
nion of ſaints. 
In reading over this kind of preface to the 
following fugitive productions, I find that 
_ zeal for my ſyſtem of uiliti/m, has once 
more dragged back my pen into that chan- 
nel; nor will I however ſuppreſs the writing, 
 tho' a tireſome repetition; for as nothing that 
I have written, can be new or entertaining 
to men of knowledge and abilities, ſo I hope 
| little or nothing will be altogether uſeleſs to 
| thoſe Plain uninſtructed minds, for whom 1 
intended it, and whom it ſuits beſt with; ſci- 
entific diſquiſitions are ſometimes only a 


more pompous and learned ignorance (ſuch 


as ſchool divines and other raving theoriſts 
generally deal in,) if this writing be uſeful, 
it needs no apology, if uſeleſs, let its inno- 
cence protect it, but if it can't plead even 
that protection, and is deemed in general 


miſchievous, (which it poſſibly may by ſome) 

let the book be literally damned; and let 
the dotard writer take ſhelter under me Latin : 
_ bis Py e 


— 5 Auguft 9, 1782. 


DIALOGUE 
Paddy and George, 


Paddy. 


G my jewel phat! is this J hear 
of late, ſome people report that you had a 
5 double meaning when you repealed the 6th. 5 
Ff George the I. (which declared you had a 
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right to bind me hand and foot) and that 
you did not in your heart renounce what is 
called the principle of that law, tho' I was 
ſo foolifh as to believe you did? 

George. I will not tell you Paddy whether 
or no I had any ſuch mental reſervation, but 
| I will tell you as my candid opinion, that you 

are a fool, to make yourſelf, uneaſy at what 
is, or is not in my mind on this occaſion; for 
before I repealed be only declaration I ever 
made of my having a right to bind you, I found 
| you willing and able to defend yourſelf from 
any thing I could do; and ſeeing the folly of 
keeping an impotent declaration on my 
books (which gave you ſome uneaſineſs) I 
judged it prudent to blot it out, upon your 
denying the right it aſſerted; but I wiſh to 
know with preciſion what you underſtand by 
the word principle in this caſe, for that word 
I obſerve creates the preſent mighty ferment. 
of your mind? | 4 
Paddy. By the word principle, honey, * 
think is generally meant ſome ſuppoſed foun- | 
dation admitted in argument by both ſides 
of a queſtion ; but in the preſent caſe, no ſuch | 
admitted foundation is pretended, and the 
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principle on which Britain enacted the laws, 
which were received by me, (and which are 
we will ſuppoſe ſtill in force by my own con- 
ſent) ſeems to mean no more then a real or 
ſappoſed perſuaſion in the minds of the per- 
| ſons who enacted thoſe laws, that they had a 
right to enact them; this ſuppoſed ground is 
the only definition, I can give of the word 
principle in this caſe. _ 
George, I believe honeſt Paddy that this 
mighty word principle means in reality (as 
you ſay) no more than the perſuaſion in the 
_ enactors of the laws; and therefore what 
need have you to fret yourſelf about their 


perſuaſion, or about the preſent generation, "= 


having or not having that perſuaſion, alias 
principle upon their minds; for it is not on ei- 

ther, that your liberty depends, but on your 
own power and reſolution to reſiſt my poſſible 
future endeavours, to enforce in your country 
the laws made in mine, and thereby and by 
other means to make it my intereſt to leave 
you in peace and quiet for you know I can 
vex you if I pleaſe. 
Paddy. I think honey you gave me good 
advice, but you muſt know a very ſenſible 
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man, who has done me great ſervices, tells 
me, that in caſe you ſhould hereafter endea- 

vour forceably to bind me, I ſhall have the 
better ground to reſiſt yqu, and to plead the 
law of nations againſt your oppreſſions; if! 
can now obtain from you a formal renunci- 
ation of that perſuaſion, called a principle of 
law; but which you already ſeemed to me to 
relinquiſh by repealing or annihilating the 
6th. of George the I. your only avowal of 
your perſuaſion. F 
George. All nonſence Paddy, pſha, pſha, 
man, I always thought and found you to be 
a a fool, other nations would only laugh at your 
appeal to them; they would as is in the courſe 
of the world, take that part in the quarrel 
which might ſuit beſt with their own intereſts, 
and not mind your muſty records of renoun- 
_ ciation, or repeal; would the ſcrupulous miniſe 
ters of France and Spain, go into nice and 
logical arguments on the ſubje&; they who 
ſo barefacedly join themſelves to my Ameri- 


can rebels againft their lawful ſovereign; I 


ſay it again Paddy, truſt only to your own 
ſpirit and ſtrength; and think of nothing but 
making it my intereſt to protect your trade, 
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and keep clear of your liberty , truſt not I ſay 
it again Paddy to paper guns, nor amuſe 


yourſelf with the cobweb law of nations; vo- 


lunteering is your plan, to it you owe every 
bleſſing, I am now in good humour with you 


Paddy, becauſe you of late ſhewed ſome 


cleverneſs and ſpirit, for we of robuſt conſti- 


tutions naturally grow civil, when we per- 
_ ceive a feebleneſs and growing decay, (eſpe- 


cially towards our former ſervants, and in- 


ured friends,) I ſhall, I believe have occa- 
ſion for ſome prop in my old days, you are 
young and healthy, and as you are the moft 


natural friend I can pitchupon, I mean hence- 


forth to forward your proſperity preferably 
to any other neighbour of mine; but be not 
| diverted Paddy from uſeful purſuits by ſha- 
dowy ſubtilties of reaſoning, the great ſervant 
you allude to, and he who diſturbs your mind 


at preſent, and damps your grateful operati- 


ons in my favour (viz. the twenty thouſand | 
ſeamen, ) has amazing powers, but if I miſ- 


take him not, he alſo has enormous paſſions ; 
few ſuch diſtinguiſhed men as he, can bear 


equality, much leſs inferiority, or the ſecond 
place in the race of patriotiſm, or can totally 


„„ „ 
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diveſt themſelves of ſome ſtings from envy; 


your friend I muſt own loves you cordially, 


but he alſo aims at being diſtinguiſhed in your 
ſervice, and rather than ſee himſelf bundled 


up among the croud of your ſervants, ſtriks 


off the high road, and climbs a ſteep arduous 
path-way, in order to diſplay his amazing 
vigour and agility ; inſtead of drawing kindly 
and tamely in your triumphant (tho' ſlowly - 
aſcending) car, the vigour of his talents lifts 


him in ſome ſort above the level of common 


. roads, perhaps alſo of common ſenſe; and 
ſuch is the acumen and brightneſs of his rea- 


ſonings, that his very adverſaries in argu- 


ment. admire how he ſtaggers without con- 
vincing them; in a weak cauſe he ſhines 
moſt, as ſuch men always do. 


Paddy. 1 begin George to be afraid 


that ſuch a man as you juſtly deſcrible my 
dear friend to be, may himſelf be miſled or 
or miſguide me, yet I love him, and hope 
much from his ſenſe, and courage. 


George. You are right Paddy, but altho he 


made great ſacrifices for the purpoſe of ſerv- 
ing you, he is at preſent too much inflamed 
do be a ſafe guide, for he ſeems in all his rea- 


; : . 
A 
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ſonings on the ſubject, totally to forget the 
indelicacy, the ſeeming ingratitude, and real 
inconſiſtency of your ſturdily demanding a 
formal renunciation at my hands, immedi- 
ately after 1 had liberally granted all you 
had already aſked for, viz. the repeal; he 
ſeems yet to forget the hazard of his not be- 

ing able at all to obtain it at my hands, with- 


; 5 out ſome ill blood if not rea! bloodſbed, he 


| ſeems not to perceive the lameneſs of the 
parity between the Americans and you, the 
difference between colonies and a kingdom; 
as to the colonies I judged it prudent to of- 
fer a renunciation, as the only chance I had 
to agree with them; for the nature of their 
claim differed in many re! ſpects from yours; 
now I conſider ſuch renunciation in your Caſe 


as an empty ſhadow of the ſubſtantial relin- 


quiſhment already made by the repeal to 
you, or as a filly additional uſeleſs ſur ſingle 
to a ſaddle made under your own eye, and 
accoutered by your own orders; and if I were 
not aſhamed to be driven to, it by an Iriſh | 
demagogue I would (in order to ſilence his 
| tongue and pen) give you of my own accord : 
the renunciation he inſiſts upon ; this method 


4> 4 &y 
. 
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Paddy would be more becoming than your 
making a formal demand of it, after all that 
paſſed of late between you and me, and I be- 
lieve I ſhall adopt this mode. 
| Paddy. Upon my ſhout George I now be- 
lieve you to be fincere, and I beg you to take 
ſome fit opportunity of ſilencing him; for if 
my great friend had not made ſo ſubſtantial | 
a ſacrifice as 2500 pounds a year to my in- 
tereſts, and made many other friendly efforts, 
I would be apt to ſuſpect, that he is 4 deſign- 
ing incendiary between us, in order to an- 


5 ſwer ſome private end, or to gratify ſome un- 


governable paſſion of his own breaſt. 

George. Indeed Paddy you ſeem now to 
know him well, keep him in good humour : 
however if you can, he has powers ſufficient 
to make him a very uſeful friend, or a dan- 


gerous enemy; but let him not find that he | 


can turn you at will round his finger, or em- 

broil you deſtructively with your neighbour. 
Paddy. I believe George it is admitted on 

all ſides, that my having tamely ſubmitted 


for a very long time to about twenty laus 


made in your country antecedent to the de- 
claratory act of George the I. was the circum- 


Q 2 | 
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ſtance that ſubſtantiated your former claim 
of a right to bind me by your laws. ; 
George. I allow it Paddy, for if you had 
not obeyed thoſe laws it would be now idle 
and futile to talk of claims, rights and prin- 
_ Ciples of law &c. &c. and I cannot but own 
that your ſubmiſſion and acquieſcence was 
always deemed the only folid e of that 
claim. 
| Paddy. Well my dove I am glad you own. 
| this material truth, becauſe that only prop is 
now fairly ſlipped away from your claim, and 
therefore this formal renunciation of prin- 
 ciple, this unequivocal relinquiſhment of 
claim, which is ardently and ingenioufly con- 
tended for, and fo haſtily recommended in 
our neus papers, by various corps of volun- 
teers, is in fact plainly ridiculous and unneceſ- 
ſary, for if my acquieſcence could ſubſtantiate 
your claim of ri ight, ſurely my late open re- 
 fiſkance to all ſuch laws, and your open ac- 
quieſcence in that reſiſtance, can as effectually 
annibilate as my ſubmiſſion could ſubſtantiate 
the claim; and admitting that tae late repeal 
of the 6th of George the I. is not a renun- 
ciation on your part 28 to the antecedent 
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principle of law, or claim of right, yet it - 
ſurely may ſerve as an evidence of your ac- 
quieſcence in my children's reſiſtance ; and 
now George whatever antecedent claim of 
right you may hereafter chance to ſet up, to 
bind me by your laws (if indeed you can ſe- 
tiouſly ſet up any ſuch execrated jeſuitical 
claim, and back it by your honourable, your 
generous and noble preſent ſuppoſed mental ręſer- 
vation as the ground of ſuch claim) you 
will George honey be loudly laughed to 
ſcorn by every nation on earth, and I aſſure 
you my boys will let you blood to recover 
your ſenſes; ſo I muſt now give it up, that 
my dear and wonderful champion Mr. F—d 
ſeems in the preſent inſtance to be far ad- 


 vanced in the heroic ſpirit of chivalry and = 
forgets the old law of nature thro' the heat 


of argument. 


3 * 


SUPPLEMENT 


ro THE 
FIRST DIALOGUE, 
any or 


: George. 8 


Bur Paddy there is now a relapſe of the 
fever in your country, the committee of the 
lawyers corps having ſtirred the dying em- 
bers of diſcontent; but it is ſtrange dear 
Paddy how difficult I find it to convinee your 
friend Flood, his Floodites and your crippled, 
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(1 am afraid your envious) lawyers' commit- 
tee, that they purſue a ſhadow for a ſub- 
ſtance, and that a wrong connection or aſ- 
ſociation of ideas was originally the cauſe of 
the long conteſt ; I have often told you in the + 
courſe of converſation, that my parliament 
of this day may differ in opinion with my 
parliament of yeſterday, that they may with 
juttice and honour act according to their 
preſent, and contrary to their yeſterday's opi- 
nion, where no regard to the eſtabliſhment 
ol national confidence, or general detriment 
to mankind are in queſtion your country 
and Britain are now diſtin& nations, and 
what would avail the relinquiſhment, the re- 
nunciation or diſclaimer of the right to bind 
Vou even by laws they entered into ſo late as 
yeſterday, if they may with juſtice and 
honour ſet aſide that diſclaimer this day; 
heaven would be the only judge between you 
and them; and be not lulled aſleep by ſuch 
| ſhadows, you know I always called you 
muddy brained Paddy, and I am afraid 
ſome of your children have inherited your 
puzzles, they are uſed to the deciſions under 


Mens compact, or foederal. union of nations, 
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and they cannot eaſily diſſociate the ideas of 
diſtinct nations from thoſe they are ſo uſed 
to in the four courts of law; but I ſuſpect 
that ſome of them affect ignorance and dif- 
cern the juggle; yet thro' the prevalence of 
a mental cramp called envy, they wiſh to im- 
bitter Mr. Grattan's cup; in many of them [I 
believe the ideas do in fact mix and are bund]- 
ed up in the fogg, ſo as the owners cannot 
diſcern the boundaries; like painters colours 
they glide imperceptibly into each other, but 
let volunteering Paddy and non importation 
agreements, or protecting duties, be the two 
legs you will ſtand and march upon, and 
though you ſnould ſometimes ſtumble a little, 
you will ſoon recover whether you get a re- 
nunciation or not; but don't forget Paddy 
that your trade is at my mercy; for though | 
you have Potatoes and beef enough to eat, 
you would like other dainties now that you 


are uſed to them; you would alſo reliſh the 


other numerous fruits of wealth' provided 
you got them without much trouble, for you are 


lazy; Ihave alas! taſted two of its bitter fruits, 5 


juxury and curruption but you may nip them 
in the bud warned by me alas! 
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Daddy. I thank you George honey for this 
laſt purge to my foggy brain, it works like 
ſneezing and ſeems to ſettle my ſtomach, 


but don't forget your promiſe of Mo the 
renunciation. 


— Eo 
aui as 1. 
SECOND DIALOGUE 
BETWEEN 
„ 53 4 
Intended to conciltate between Proteflants 
88 and *. in Ireland. 


Gears ge. 


| Yor U will allow Padd Y, that I hve: by 

my late diſcourſe with you, contributed 
to make your own, and many of your chil- 
_ drens minds eaſy, and to allay the ferment 
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raiſed by that great and powerful orator of 
yours, H. Flood, and you are perhaps now 
at leiſure and in a diſpoſition to hear ſome 
thoughts of mine relative to paſt times, which 
may help you to form a juſt and temperate 
Judgment of thoſe times, and to rectify ſome. 
errors that I believe have taken root in the 
minds of many of your children, to the pre- 
judice of my deſcendants on your eſtate. 
Paddy. I found you honey ſo reaſonable 
and friendly, when laft you and I had a talk, 

that I really wiſh to renew it as often as I can, 


for I believe you have more ſenſe than I have, 


but what is that you hinted of paſt times,! 


| _ thought you would let them alone to avoid 


vexing me, by rubbing up old ſores. - 
George. No Paddy, I don't mean to anger 
your ſores, but rather to pour balm into them, 
for your caſe and real good; an opinion has, 
I ſay, long prevailed among your elder chil- 
dren or their offspring that I uſurped their 
property and always uſed them ill when- 
ever it was in my power to do ſo with impu- 
nity ; as to property, I believe my deſcendants 
like the bulk of mankind covetted it, and 
there may be ſome inſtances of rapacity | 
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chargeable to them, but they being at all 
times vaſtly out-numbered by your elder 
children, or their deſcendants, called the 
mileſian race, they ſeldom dared any wilful 
outrages, but commonly acted defenſively, 
: and aimed only to be left quiet in the early 
ſettlements they had made on your eſtate, ( 
muſt own made partly by force, and partly 
by alliances, purchaces and other means as is 
natural to coloniſts every where ;) but thoſe 
converſant with the nature of man, know that 
the weaker party is always the moſt cautious, 
and averſe to giving unneceſſary provocation; 
my_ deſcendants aiming at eſtabliſhments 
and being at firſt probably the more enter- 
prizing and daring among my children, were 
I believe ready enough to lay hold of oppor- 
tunities whether fair or foul of forwarding 


- thoſe eſtabliſhments, yet ſo temperately and 


| wiſely as never to unite the whole of your 
elder children in a knot of reſentment againſt 

Paddy. the real hiſtory honey (ſuch as it is,) 

verifies your remarks, but George you know 
the native or old inhabitants of every coun- 
11 naturally abhor the invaders tho they J 
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| ſhould invade never fo mildly or irreproach- 
_ ably; and tho! ſuch invaſion ſhould be by 
invitation from ſome of their own body, and | 
be productive of real and manifeſt DS 
8 
George. Yes Paddy this is the nature of | 
man, but let me haſten to the point I mean 2 
to diſcuſs, your firſt born children (and in- 
deed your natural heirs, the mileſians) had 
_ early received chriſtianity, and being of a 
credulous diſpoſition, and the times generally 
ignorant, the ſuperſtition and bigotry of the 


| ſpecies of chriſtianity then prevalent in 


Europe, had taken very deep root among 


them; my deſcendants in your hed thats 


your younger children) then called Strong- 
bonians, were in thoſe times I ſuppoſe equally. 
over- run with ſuperſtitions; the monks and 
other clergy became by degrees poſſeſſed of 
vaſt properties, and other immunities on your 
eſtate, a reformation in chriſtianity however 
dawned in many parts of Europe about three 
hundred years ago, and when I took to it on 
my eſtate, many of my deſcendants on yours 
followed m y example, while the deſcendants of 
your eldeſt be ſtill retainedin fetters ITE 
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by their ancient priefts; religion then began 
to form a dangerous line of diſtinction 
between your two ſets of children, which na- 
turally encreaſed and envenomed the anni- 
moſities, and bickerings which were but too 
prevalent before, I was earlier in adopting 
on my eſtate, legal government and the arts 
of civil life, than you were, and the laws that 
my deſcendants were governed by, appear- 
ing to your elder offspring preferable to 
| thoſe eſtabliſhed among themſelves, they 


= adopted thoſe law,s, but cleaved to the reli- 


gious ſuperſtitions of their anceſtors, which 
many of mine departed from, not conſidering 
that old religions like old houſes grow rotten 
with age. 

Paddy. I muſt in juſtice own Gong honey, 


. chat your deſcendants tho my younger off- 


ſpring were the more 'civilized and proſpe- 
rous tenants I had on my land, and it is from 
among them chiefly that my law makers 
were choſen, but as great confuſion, perpetual 
ſtrife, and much bloodſhed was cauſed by 
the rivalſhip of families and pretenders to 
the Crown, and to the numerous principali- 
ties of Ireland, I had long before found it 
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| neceſſary or at leaſt judged it prudent to be- 
come your ſubje& which mended matters 
much in my family, and would have com- 
pleated my quiet if I could at all times have 
diſcerned plainly who was the real rightful 
king of your country, when conteſts about 
the crown happened os which was "_ 
the caſe. 

George. Very true Padd y, you are apt to 
miſtake your way on thoſe occaſions, and 
indeed on every occaſion ; but what want to 


ſhew you very plainly (for you were never 


clear headed) is, that the deſcendants of your 
eldeſt children owed'their ruin more to their 


| ſuperſtition and prieſts than they did to any 
_ rapacity or ill offices on the part of my de- 


ſcendants, they (as I before remarked, always 


outnumbered mine very conſiderably, I be- 
lieve in the proportion of ten or fifteen to 
one, in general, the difference of religion, 
kept them in ſome ſort diſtinct, and this great 


diſproportion in numbers became ſo viſible 


and ſtriking, that my deſcendants your 
younger children ſtood in conſtant dread of 
their Roman Catholick Brethren ; for as tra- 
dition reports, there lived in thoſe days on 
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the continent of Europe, a huge giant whole 


arms were of vaſt length, and extended over 


mighty Kingdoms, many of which he by de- 


grees brought under tribute to him, he had 


4; 


lived near a thouſand years; the deſcendants 


of your eldeſt children were his adherents, 
and it was his well known practice power- 


fully to aſſiſt his friends and to perſecute his 
enemies, moſt ſedulouſly to extend his own do- 


minions and influence ; ſome called him papa 


or holy father, others brobdingnag or the 


- juggling giant ravager; univerſal tradition = 


| firms alſo that a partial eclipſe of the ſun pre- 


| vailed during his long, long proſperity, it was 
| however much darker in ſome places than it 
Was in others, a few glimmerings of light 
darted ſometimes. thro' that darkneſs, and he 


was generally employed in ſtopping thoſe 
peep holes; the great terror impreſſed by this 


giant was I am ſure the cauſe of my de- 


ſoendants endeavouring to diſarm or cripple 


all his adherents in your iſland, and you 


know this was natural, perhaps — ” 


thoſe times. 


| Paaldy. So, fo, I now ſee the great motive 


| to that ſeverity in the penal laws, which 1 
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muſt own provoked my reſentment extremely 
heretofore, and even now feel ſore at the 
mention of them. 
George. The giant, Paddy, was a moſt ex- | 
pert juggler, and your eſtate being a remote 
| and, and deeply eclipſed at the time, your 
children were ftrangely credulous and eaſily 
impoſed upon, it was the giant's intereſt to 
let the hearts of his adherents, againſt thoſe 
who could ſee thro! his tricks, he therefore 
hated my deſcendants and fomented enmity 
between the brethren of your family, an 
by amuſing his partizans with glittering 
| viſions of heaven, and promiſes of vaſt eſ- 
tates in the world to come, his emiſſaries had 
 wormed themſelves into the actual poſſeſſion 9 
of as much of your children's property in 
this world as they thought proper, and by 
holding up perpetually a variety of images 
of heaven and hell befqge their eyes, and 
> even announcing the * end of this 
ſublunary world, your ſimpleton children 
parted on eaſy terms with their earthly po- 
ſeſſions, not only to their holy guides, but 
alſo to my more ſenſible deſcendants, who 
 __ faw thro' the illuſion, and became by degrees | 
the chief lords of your iſland, 
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Paddy. Every word you ſpeak honey, 
ſhews me more clearly than ever to what 
my eldeſt children's deſcendants chiefly owe 
their downfall ; but I will candidly acknow- 
ledge to you, that I think the condition 
of my eftate mended much by this ex- 
change; for the habits of living, the more 
ative, and provident minds of my younger 
children, and their defenſive eſtabliſhments, 
promoted their proſperity, and conſequently 
mine; but I found it ſcarce poſſible to wean 
my elder offspring from their inveterate 
habits, or to open their eyes with regard to 
religion, which the emiſſaries of Brobdignag 
bad ſo effectually cloſed, „that if they at- 
tempted to open them the light ſeemed ra- 
ther to oppreſs, to dazale and anger them 
than to clear tlie ſight; moſt of their wars 
with you were prompted by that maddiſh 
religious zeal, and forfeitures, confiſcations, 
| &c. &c. were the bleſſed fruits of Brob- 
dignag's cunning intrigues ; civil diſcord and 
religious wars precluded all advances of in- 
duſtry or improvement of any kind, and in 


ſhort, George honey, if Brobdignag's power 


and influence had continued, I ſhould at this 
| 3 
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day be a mangled emaciated carcaſs, and 
a ſtranger to that heavenly freedom of con- 
ſtitution and trade, which T enjoy at this 
day, thro' the manly ſpirit transfuſed from 
your eſtate to all my children in general. 
George. I am glad Paddy that you ſeem 
to feel my remarks; they are as juſt, well 
grounded and ſincere, as they are concili- 
ating and tending to unite all your offspring 
for their own good; but as [ have endea- 
voured to give you a true idea of times 
_ paſt, I will alſo attempt to throw ſome fun- 
ther lights on the preſent. 


You cannot be ignorant Paddy, that a few 5 


ages ago, your old favourite, the juggling 
giant began to feel a ſenſible decay of nature, 
it was the art of printing, which like ſome 
ſpecial ray of light from heaven, gave him 
the conſumption (of which I gueſs he will 
die in due courſe) and diſpelled by ſlow de- 
grees the eclipſe of the ſun under which he 
grew ſtrong and proſpered; hiſtory in general 
does not give credit to this celeſtial art (I 
mean that of printing) adequate to its ſer- 
vices, vain was his manifold cunning, and 
endleſs arts to check and ſhut out the nu - 
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merous glimpſes of light that peeped in 
upon and ſhewed the contrivance of his 
engine; indeed he ſeemed at length to grow 
paralytick on the occaſion, for many, even 
of his diſcerning adherents ſaw thro his 
Juggles ;—1in ſhort, tho' he had in his vi- 
gorous days put many of the nations of 
the earth under vaſt tributes, he grew by 

degrees both decrepid, toothleſs, and con- 
temptible, and in proportion as his eclipſe 
vaniſhed, and religious liberality prevailed, 
the ſuperior number of his adherents on your | 


eſtate became leſs and leſs formidable, it 


is on this account that L lately conſented ſo 
readily to looſen the chains of a body which! 
| I faw to be headleſs, both on my own 
eſtate and on yours; the removal of fear 
in this inſtance, has permitted in a degree, 
the exerciſe of our natural benevolence and 
compaſſion; we both manifeſtly owe our 
| preſent religious liberty to this great cauſe, 
and if I miſtake not, the ſame cauſe has 
In a great peaſure operated in favour of 
the civil or conſtitutional liberty you lately 
obtained; my deſcendants on your eſtate, 
£ in order to ſecure to themſelves my neceſ— 


K 
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fary protection in former days againſt a vaſt 
ſuperiority of numbers at home, (danger- 
ouſly backed by Brobdignag the European 
giant) did not dare to refuſe me any thing 
I aſked, and I will fairly own {at they in 
ſome inſtances ſurrendered to me on this 
account a part of your rights; they at leaſt 
acquieſed in, or connived at ſome uſurpa- 
tions, and in particular at the 6th of George 
the firſt, which'I lately repealed; and re- 
pealed it, I muſt own, becauſe I found the 
| caſe altered, not only in this reſpect but in 
many others; —at preſent my deſcendants 
on your eſtate having no occaſion as for- 
merly for my protection, are become in 
effect your children, your firm yet tempe- 
rate volunteers, and to ſpeak my mind ho- 
neſtly, I am in my heart proud of them as 
my deſcendants, becauſe like Britons they 
manfully aſſert your rights, and their o; 
but beſides this, I believe that liberality in 
"religion, mends the mind "and diſpoſes it 
favourably to. civil liberty As well as ta 
religious. At enobles the heart. : 
Faday. Very true George, but don't you | 
think 5 that I having now loſt Ame- 
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rica, your being overmatcheq by the houſe 
of Bourbon, and the ſturdineſs and ſpirit 
that appeared all on a ſudden in my family, 
helped to mend your mind and to clear 
your own fight on thoſe ſubjects for you 
are more civil than uſual? ? 

| George. Aye aße Paddy, you have in your 
turn your laugh againſt me, but as you ſee 
I am pow declining faſt, yet ſomew bat 
aſhamed to acknowledge my fall, it would 


become you to be modeſt and hone on the 


ſubject, for I have already declared my mind 
to you honeſtly, and given you as my cor- 
dial advice to continue volinteering, and 
to have done with all political caſuiſtry mn. 
future, even tho it ſhould be recommended i 
by your famous friend F--.d ; let us ſhake 
hands now Paddy, and part for the preſent; 
I fee by your late generous aid of twenty 
thouſand ſeamen to me, (confiderigg your | 
_ own preſent condition) that you are heartily 


concerned to ſee me overpowered by my 
numerous and treacherous enemies, and that 


it is natural to your heart to wiſh well to 
me; I think my future behaviour to you 
- will be ſuitably kind but you muſt not 
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laugh at me Paddy, as I was uſed to do by 
| you, for I am naturally too proud to bear 
it, with as much good humour as you are 
wont to do. 


— — 
THIRD DIALOGUE 
ON THE 5 


Paddy. 


Wer. met : George honey, I-was lock» 5 
ing for you, as I have one word more to 

ay to you: What is this exterior legiſlation 
which they ſay you have ſome thoughts of 
aſſerting, and enforcing againſt me? 
George. It is a controlling and regulating 


power with regard to exterior or foreign _ 


commerce, that ought to be veſted in ſome 
Man or body of men in every commercial 
empire for the good of the whole. 
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Paddy. Very well honey, I allow it would 
be convenient, buf can ſuch a power of 
controul and regulation be entruſted to any 
one part of an empire, without endangering 
the intereſts of all the other parts; is there 
a doubt but the part impowered would re- 
gulate in its own favour? fo that George, 
honey, you might with equal juſtice put 
your hand into my pocket and take out of 
it what money you might think proper, as 
aſſume a power of controuling and cramp- 
ing my trade of any kind; for tho it is now 
a days a common ſaying that your intereſt 
end mine are the ſame, and inſeperably con- 
nected, I much fear that we might differ in 
opinion about points of external commerce, 
and [ would: not like that a power of con- 
troul ſhould be veſted in any neighbour, be- 
cauſe we might fall out aboutit; tho' I really 
think we ought both to endeavour to pleaſe. 
each other, and not quarrel about trifles 
honey ; but how could you expect that 1 
ſhould bear your controul as a right? 
| George, Indeed Paddy, I believe I muſt 
not think of it as ſuch for the preſent, nor 
aſſert it even in future unleſs preſſed to it 
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by ſome very urgent occaſion; and if ſuch | 


ſhould preſent itſelf, you know I have a 
naval force that enables me to do wrbng as 
well as right} by you, but by doing the for- 
mer you would probably be provoked to 
invoke (as America did ſucceſsfully) ſome 
of the neighbours to help you, and there- 
fore\I will take particular care not to tempt 
you to flip from under my wings, which you 
know are the moſt natural protection to 
8 
Paddy. So i George, oy think it pru- 
dent not to vex me, I will then drop the 
ſubject; but George my dear, I have ſtill 
| ſome doubts on my mind about that giant 


Brobdignag whom you mentioned to me, 


pray was there really ſuch a giant, for tho* 


Iwas formerly credulous, the world is making . 


me a very wiſe man, I am now, a diſbe- 
| Hever of all marvellous ſtories; and the art 
of printing has been the means of bruſh- 
ing the old Iriſh fog off my eyes; Was there 
really George honey ſuch a giant? 8 
George. No Paddy, I am glad to find you 
grown more rational than you were in old 
: times; ; for your iſland was a ſtorehouſe of 
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idle legends; —by Brobdignag I mean the 
gigantic biſhop of Rome called the pope; 
there is a long hiſtory how he firſt wormed 
himſelf into power; the temporal princes of 
the eaſtern parts of Europe found it conve- 


nient to countenance the eſtabliſhment of a 


ſpiritual head to the chriſtian believers, by 
which means they became more manage- 
able to the views of policy, org rather of 
darefaced · tyranny; and when afterwards 


the mahometans extended their empire, (and 
being profeſſedly the religion of the ſword, 
in oppoſition to the religion of peace) ſuc- 
ceeded in conquering the holy land, ſpread- 
ing their vaſt dominions, and impreſſing 
univerſal terror even into Europe, it became 
ſill more neceſſary to eſtabliſh ſome center 
of union among chriſtian potentates, in order 
to combine their force in repelling ſo for- 
midable and ever encroaching a foe; le 
pope ſoon beeame that common center of 
union, and as ſuch was politically ſupported; 
but principally by thoſe princes and ſtates 
who lay neareſt to, and in greateſt danger 


from the - mahometan : encroachments , the 
other powers of Europe who were ſituated 


of nr 
, 
© * 
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(as it were) on the back of thoſe frontier 
powers, and not ſo immediately in danger 
from the mahometans, were in general leſs 
zealous for the papal eſtabliſhment, and by 
degrees fell off from the political yoke of 
Rome, for it became leſs neceſſary (as you 
may ſee by caſting an eye on the map of 
Europe) principally aided in this ſeceſſion 


ftom ſpirigual tyranny by the heavenly art 


of printing which mankind ought not to forget 
its obligations to. 
Paddy. I now ſee my dear what I never 
did before, and I will venture to advance 
ſtill farther by the help of your lights; you 
have convinced me that the decay and pre- 
' ſent impotence of the pope gave riſe to the 
late freedom civil and religious that has taken 
place among us; and to that liberality of ſen- 
timent of which T did not before ſee the rea! 
root or origin; and now George I think 1 
perceive ſimilar conſequences from another 
cauſe of whi ch 1 had not the ſmalleſt ſuſ⸗ 
pPicion. 
I am told honey that the 3 em- 


parre is at a ſtand, if not declining for a cen- 


my or two paſt, it grew it ſeems too bulky. 
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to be held compactly together, and (ike the 
Roman empire) the military they ſay, have 
got the aſcendant in the interior government 
of it; chis effectually checks the further ex- 
tention as well as the domeſtick quiet of 
the empire; (and by the bye I muſt watch 
my dailing volunteers George, as I would 
not kke Iriſh janizaries) but I perceive that 
this turbulent feebleneſs of the muſſelmen, | 

renders the pope leſs neceſſary as the com- 
mon center of chriſtian union, and conſe- 


8 quently even the frontier chriſtian ſtates 


and kingdoms are manifeſtly ſlackened 
(within theſe few years) in their attachment 
to that political engine, ſo that the decay 
or approaching ebb of that over-grown em- 


paire, is ultimately the cauſe from which 


all this chriſtian liberty, and liberality of 
ſentiment proceeds, ſo peculiarly prevalent 
in our times more than in former ages. 
| George. Well gueſſed Paddy, you begin 
to trace cauſes better than I. expected, 
and you certainly are more capable of im- 
provement than I ever thought you to be; 
you now diſcern that the proſperity of 
popery depends on the ſtrength of maho- 
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metiſm, God ſend that bis bolineſs of Rome 
may not mow intrigue 4 little privately in 
favour of the Turk, in order to recover 
his importance; how few of the poor pious 
Innocent dupes in your iſland perceive this 
deep infidel root that helps to nouriſh his 
| venerable holineſs of Rome; let us there- 
fore Paddy both cordially join in pitying 
inftead of perſecuting that deluded, that 
_ viſibly blind-folded body; compaſſion you 
know is the uniform forerunner, the amia- 
ble harbinger of love; it is fairly due from 
you and me to the romaniſts of our iſlands, 
for the penal laws tho' now relaxed, are 
ſtill galling; but worldly compaſſion is even | 
more due to them, as building their hopes 
of a happy future life on grounds that they 
will themſelves probably diſcover the fal- 
lacy of before they die; for inſtead of a 
_ crippled factious god whom they now wor- 
ſhip, they will in time ſee an univerſal creator 
and father of all; and if at any future time 
they ſtagger in ſwallowing that hard mor- 
ſel tranſubſlantiation, &c. &c. they will be 
apt to look on all the treaſures which ima- 
gination has heaped up in heaven before 
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them, ſuch as abſalutions, pilgrimages, puerile 
penances, diſpenſations, &c. &c. to be ſo much 
rubbiſh or trumpery, and repent (alas! too 
late) that Utility the ſolid fruit of bene- 
volence (that undoubted and univerſal gift 
of God) was unhappily neglected in due 
ſeaſon, for thoſe empty huſks of religion. 


„ November, 1782. 
= >= PO .TUR 
EDITORS 


oF THE 


HIBERNIAN JOURNAL; | 


4 Chance Shot at baile abufes, and in par- 
ticular at ſhameleſs Parliamentary Profltution, 
and a hint for the peruſal of Mr. GRaTTanN 
in particular, written before the reform of tbe 
Corrupt Repr eſentative Body. | 


444 4 44. . * 


1 H AVIN G ruminated on the torrent of -- 
flactious and envious abuſe poured forth in 
1 newſpapers and the publications againſt Mr. 
GRATTAN, it occurred naturally enough to 

my mind, mat originally the conſtituent ar 


"th ry 3 * 81 
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of the people in ind judged it to be their 


duty, and found it to be their intereſt to de- 
= fray the expences incurred by the delegates. 
appointed by them, to frame and enact laws 


for the good of the community ; the meaſure 


was in thoſe times rational and neceſlary, and 


while it was continued, thoſe delegates who _ 


| conſtituted a Houſe of Commons were incor- 


rupt, and in general faithful to their truſt ; 
Mr. GRATTAN is now the only member of 


Parliament in this kingdom, whoſe ſituation as 
a repreſentative, is in any reſpect ſimilar to 
thoſe fairly choſen delegates; he has experi- 
enced the munificence of his country thro' the 
medium of Parliament, yet the aggregate body 
or maſs of the people ſeems now to think the 
meaſure of that munificence diſproportioned 8 
to his ſervices, or at leaſt more liberal than 
the preſent circumſtances of the nation could 
afford; of that aggregate body there are not 
perhaps, one of ten thouſand adequate judges 


of his ſervices, becauſe ſo few of mankind in 


| ſociety (and particularly ſo few of a nation 
newly emancipated) are converſant with the 
laws of nature or ; nations, the due conſideration 


” « 
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of which, and of their ſanctions, would enable 
them to form a juſt comparative eſtimate 


of the additional explicit renunciation now 
ſolicited, and which ſeems to depreciate Mr. 
 GrarrTan's ſervices, as they now yearn after 


it : the habitual impreſſions made on their 


minds by the compacts of civil ſociety, that 
is by the eſtabliſhed laws of the land, ma- 
nifeſtly cripple and warp their judgments, 


altho the juggled bias eſcapes even their own 
obſervation; the attempt however to ſtem 
fo impetifous a popular torrent as foams at 
preſent againſt Mr. GrATTAN, would argue 
ſuch inexperience in the ways of men, as juſt 
y to brand an endeavour of that kind with 
the name of knight e and 1 7 in. the 
'Extreme. 

It has been ſaid by many, that the bels. 
ment in a moment of tranſport at the unex- 


pected ſucceſs bf Ireland's demands in Britain, 
and forgetting in that hot fit of exultation the = 
| emaciatcd ſtate of the Iriſh exchequer, voted 
à larger ſum for Mr. GraTran, than was 
conſiſtent with national prudence; and in as 


much as that idea is circulated with unabating 
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induſtry and nurtured by envy, it is * 

urged, (even by moderate men) that Mr. 
GRA TT AN, in order to blunt the edge of pub- 
lick acrimony, and in ſome degree to diſarm 
his numerous enemies, ought to ſubmit to a 
ſecond parliamentary conſideration of the 


grant; they would not probably reduce it, but 


if they did, Mr. GaATTAN may be ſup- 
poſed to have a ſoul too elevated to feel un- 
happy on the occaſion; the public ſay, they 


have a right to reſent that the ſcanty treaſure 
of this nation, ſhould be applied by their re- 
preſentatives inoperatively, that is, in a man- 
ner Kot ſufficiently productive of additional 
public good; the grant, ſuy they, was too 
large, and in its nature only remunerative; 


not productive of future good, therefore too 


tence; there may poſſibly be ſome general 
ground for theſe ſtrictures, the illiberal cla- 

mour however, and the mercileſs abuſe to a 
man of ſenſibility, is too ſevere a tax upon a 


free unſolicited and probabl y unexpected nati- 
onal gift; if Mr. GRATTAN has by his mar- N 


riage ſettlement put it out of his power to 
Yo ſubmit. to ſuch 8 reviſion, he 9 


8 
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moſt certainly eonſider himſelf the more 
ſtrongly bound in duty to ſtrain every nerve, 
and to uſe his moſt zealous exertions in the 
ſervice of his country which is all that can be 
obtained or ought to be expected at his 
J 
But in order to explain the purpoſe and 
title of this paper, I will avow an occaſional oc- | 
currence of my mind, viz. That if inſtead of 
one there were three diſtinguiſhed men in 
Parliament retained as it were, (but by more 
moderate bounties) to the intereſt of the na- 
tion in general, men payed for their patriotiſm, 
men of known unimpeached integrity and 
abilities, whom the uniform ſuffrages of their 
| country pointed out as adequate national 
watchmen, or illuſtrious guardians of the ſtate, 
and faithful intelligencers to the publick, 
men of fortitude, ſufficient to ſet bounds to 
their avarice; ſuch inſtitution may probably 
have a ſalutary effect; and tend to nipp parlia- 
mentary abuſes in the bud; in the firſt place 
the body of repreſentatives in parliament are, I 
may ſay, ungifted by the publick as legiſlators, 


and being delegated from various parts of the 


kingdom have their ſeveral local attachments 


os AED... 
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or faQtious connexions : 2dly. The general tide 


of venality reaches and involves many: gdly, 


Indolence, or their private avocations, &c. 
bear down their principles, warp their 
judgments, or divert their attention from 
the concerns of the public ; many ſurprizes 
are ſaid to take place on the nation, thro' the 


non-attendance of members, or thro the con- 


certed Stratagems of individuals; many raw 
and undigeſted laws are enacted and after- 
wards repealed, but theſe three truly noble 
vigilators, (for ſo I will call them) would al- 


ways attend in their places and be devoted 


altogether to the general concerns; they 
would conſider themſelves as national truſtees 
_ peculiarly bound to the publick, and would 


beſtow their chief attention, and employ their 


time and talents in deviſing and in truly di- 
vulging the moſt ſalutary meaſures to be taken 


for the good of the publick : the joint report 


of any twoof theſe three gifted ſenators, print- 
ed by their order and ſigned by them, might 
ſerve as a ſafe direction to the publick mind, 
and help to inſtruct and to ſteady the erring or ä 


wavering judgments, and ſhuffling glimmer- 
ings which are apt to diſturb and miſlead the 
82 
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groſs multitude touching their own intereſts, 
inſtances of which are innumerable, they 
would give, I ſay, timely warnings of every 
impending danger, nor ought ſuch vigilators 
to be veſted with any conſtitutional powers or 
offices in the ſtate, either tribunitial, edilan, 
cenſorian, or the like, but to be confidered 
rather as political tapers held up to enlighten 
the dark plumbean maſs of the people, and 
to direct the publick opinion, on which the 
happineſs of a nation much depends; for the 
want of ſome ſuch guidance we may obſerve 
in hiſtory many ſtrange and fatal wanderings, 
many miſchievous deviations of the aggregate 
body of mankind, afterwards repented of by 
them, but alas! too late when he miſchief 
is irretrieveable. EY: 1 
Before the art of printing was A . 

or in countries where the liberty of the preſs 
is reftrained, ſuch an inſtitution as is here pro- | 


| - poſed, might be very dangerous, and prove a 
convenient engine for ambitious demagogues 


to climb by ; butin an enlightened age and 
in a country ſuch as ours, little or nothing is 
do be feared; ſome ſuch contrivance ought at 


leaſt to be tried, if it were but to counteract in 
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ſome degree the preſent prevalent inveterate 
(and I had almoſt ſaid) faſhionable parliamen- 
| tary proſtitution, which is the great and dead- 
ly poiſon of free ſtates, but as this is only an 
extempore occurrence, ſubmitted tothe pub 
lick for their conſideration, and as national 
corruption ſeldom dies of a natural or linger- 
ing death, it is meant and tiled by the writer, 


A Chance Shot at Parliamentary Proſtitution. 


Oavber, 1784. 
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Le ET the 3 of the old Rotunds = 
alias the ſenators, take care how they urge 

thoſe of the new one, alias the national = 
convention, to make trial of their ſtrength, 


a little boy may lead, he may drive, nay 


| he may horſewhip a war-horſe, but were 
the poor horſe but to know his own ſupe- _ 
rior powers and had experience and ſenſe 
to employ thoſe powers, he would pore: and 
| Laſh the boy to death. 


When the Prætorian bands diſcovered - 


their own ſtrength, they became the maſters 
in Rome; the janizaries in Turkey did fo, 
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the ſtrelitzes in Ruſſia became ſo, the in- 
ſtances of the like prevalence are innumera- 
ble and as dreadful as numerous. 
And with regard to the parity of the horſe 
above adduced, it is God who keeps him in 
the dark, but men are by nature equals; 
in theſe modern times and in theſe coun- 
tries of liberty, as the maſs of the people is 
enlightened thro' the art of printing, (the 
publications being numberleſs,) ſo the mul- 
titude is quite different from the multitudes 
of former ages, thoſe new lights have in 
this century made a greater alteration than 
1 ſuperficial thinkers are aware of; opinion 


a is known to be the great leader of ſocieties, 
5 and therefore ſtrictly to judge of the pre- 

* ſent from the paſt times muſt be erroneous, 
725 nor does the great Flood himſelf ſeem to- 

; | tally exempt from this error; the ſway of 
p demagogues is abated, as they in general 
f were only leaders of the blind. 


eis the ruling opinion in Ireland, that i in 

1 the minds of the majority of its lawgivers, 
=: private intereſts preponderate thoſe of the 
publick, the fact ſeems incontrovertible, but 
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ſuppoſe it otherwiſe, yet the opinion is un- 
deniably ſo—as to the fact it may be ſup- 


poſed indeed, that the great and powerful 


bias of ſelf- love warps the judgment of ſome, 
that they imagine perhaps the intereſts of the 
publick to coincide with their own; ſuch 
ſenators may have a ſort of dubious integ- 
| rity, but a wiſe man ſuſpects the judg- 
ment of his own head where he finds the 
heart deeply intereſted, whatever the few 
ſuch half-honeſt may do, it is clear that 
the bulk of the miſled ſenators feel their 
own furpitude, they ſhudder at the thoughts 
of reforming the old tottering fabrick of 


legiſlature, and indeed the more rotten the = 


edifice is, the greater the danger of its fall- 


ing to pieces upon being meddled with, 


and let it be conſidered that moſt old 


e difices require repairs; the plain queſtion 


| here is, are the reformers an headlong or 
| 4 menacing multitude? are they wild, ig- 
norant, or diſorderly, like the multitudes of 
antiquity, or indeed any body aggregate 
antecedent to the art of printing? no, they - 
will not fail to prop the fabrick they mean 


2 2. ES. 4 hs 
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to repair, and the old rotunda, by refuſing 


even to hear them have probably caſt the 


ſcale quite againſt themſelves, ſo that yield 
they muſt in due time, but alas! they will ſo 


yield with a bad grace, and until then they 


will be haunted by the publick voice, it 


Boill be adreadful din in their ears. —By ad- 


dreſſing his majeſty they meant perhaps to 


beſpeak the uſe of the army to faſten the 
national chains, but will generous Britiſh 
ſoldiers fight in earneſt or vigorouſly, to 
rivet the chains (not of dependent colonies,) 
but of a ſiſter kingdom, they who fo ſin- 
cerely and ſo recently repented having ſpilled 
their beſt blood in vain and in a bad cauſe, 


or will his majeſty reſolve to forbid a na- 


tion's mending or reforming the fabrick of 
its own faulty conſtitution and at the only 


nick of time that it ever was, or perhaps 


ever will be in their power to do fo, he 
is deemed a well meaning man and has 

very lately experienced what the voice of 

a publick can do, will he bear that the 


voice of his people ſhould not obtain even 


a patient hearing from their conſtituents; 
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his kingdom of Ireland is now in a pro- 
miſing way to proſper, but can palpable 
rottenneſs vegetate? it is too viſible, too fla- 
grantly notorious to the whole body of the 
nation, it is truly ſhocking, and without 
ſome reform of the legiſlature his ſubjects 
of Ireland will at beft grow languid, they 
will growl away the ſpirit of induitry in 


” political wrangles, and in factious cabals, 


inſtead of exerciſing it chearfully to attain 
the domeſtick happineſs which all mankind 

aim at; for while the purſe of a nation 
is thought to be in waſteful or wicked hands, 


While the filler of a veſſel ſuppoſes a hole . 


at the bottom of it, he will work but poorly 
if he works at all to fill it. —The pany 
is plain. 


To reform or 1 the manners of a 


nation is a main object in the mind of 
every good man; very few nations more 
univerſally depraved and in want of ſuch 
reform than the Iriſh; they are a perjured, 
profligate, improvident, drunken race, and 
can any amendment of the maſs be ex- 
pected while 0 Baring, ſo gigantick an 
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example of the baſeſt pravity and ſhameleſs 
turpitude ſtares them full -in the face, as 
lawgivers openly purchaſing ſeats in the 
ſenate as they might a ticket to ſit in a 

playhouſe or other ſhew? perhaps indeed 
this firſt refuſal of the ſenate to liſten to 
any propoſal for a reform may not be amiſs, 
for altho' that propoſal was ſpeciouſly regular 
and unattended with menace, yet the pub- 
lick notoriety of an armed body being aſſem 
bled in the capital, might diffuſe the per- 
ſuaſion thro the maſs of the people, that 
parliament was to be awed and had cringed N 
thro* fear; ſuch perſuaſion may in its con- 
ſequences be productive of much miſchief, 
but ſeriouſly and pertinatiouſly to venture 
refuſing to amend the fabrick of the con- 
ſtitution at the inſtance of the people (when 


: properly conveyed) and in fo glaring an 


abuſe as that of vile venality, would be an 


arrogance truly intolerable and inſolently 
| ariſtocratical. Will they wait to be regularly 


informed of the voice of the nation in a 
point ſo clear and unambiguous? Can they 
doubt the ſenſe of the nation en ſuch : « 
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point, and, like a crippled court of judica- 
ture, poorly pretend that the wiſhes of the 
nation do not come legally before them? 
Muſt not a nation wiſh a meaſure ſo demon- 
ſtrably ſalutary as is the purifying their 
legiſlature? The idea is truly laughable, and 
that they may therefore deſiſt in good time 


From that dangerous mockery i is the —_ 
wiſh = ue ; 


_ UTILITIST. 


T H E 


DEDICATION. 


To my Deſcendants, or to ther next pods Kin. 8 


3 IONS in 8 are adulatory 


and intereſted, they aim at giving wings to 


publications, thro the means of patrons and 
ſubſcribers; but this on the contrary ſeems to 

clip the wings of the book, for I dedicate it 
to my deſcendants only, becauſe I foreſee 
that but a few others will read it; I preſume 
not to offer it to the wide world, having con- 


1 ſidered (that as a ſmall pebble may agitate 


a narrow pond, but if thrown into the ocean 
would be literally thrown away) this poor 


Performance may be operative 02 the few it 
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is dedicated to, but loft in a wider circle; 
this dedication therefore may more properly 
be called a family addreſs, than a modern 
dedication „it has a right as a domeſtick 
writing to be hortatory and to aim at plain 
Inſtruction, not vain parade; and being rather 
a a ſupplement than a dedication, I place it at 
the end of this ſcribble, and familiarly tell 
my beloved, that an active life of forty- four 
years ſpent in an aſſiduous attention to the 
dirudgery of farming, to land- improvements 
of all forts, and to the humble encourage- 


ment of induſtry and of good morals, cannot, 


in the preſent decay of its intelle& be ex- 
pected to produce any ſcientific writing 
worthy the peruſal of an enlightened age, 


eeſpecially as that life was led at a diſtance 


from books and letters, in a remote corner of 

a remote iſland, and little dreaming ever to 
appear in print; you alone my beloved, may 

give ſuch a writing a curſory reading, as dic- 
tated by a dying parent; and in as much as 
the example of a parent does ſometimes In- 
fluence the conduct of his deſcendants, I will 


|  onthat account (perhaps partly thro' the ſecret 


I 


impulſe of vanity) be bold to affirm, that by 
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a long, patient and ſteady perſeverance in 
healing family meaſures, I retrieved my ſmall 


/ 


family inheritance from the brink of a pre- 


cipice, from a moſt tottering condition, to an 
eaſy, tho' not an affluent one; ſuch a conduct 


thro” life, my beloved, leaves a pleaſing after- 


taſte, and as ſuch muſt recommend itſelf 


upon tryal to you, and it is on that account 
firſt recommended by your parent. 


In thus addreſſing my deſcendants in par- 
riculat, I experience the feeling of a man re- 


turned to his own home, from a long trouble- 
ſome journey; I threw off my boots, I call for 
my week-day apparel and ſpeak at my eaſe 
do my beloved family; indulging the exerciſe 


of my affections, and ſincerely wiling topro- 


mote their good, 


The recapitulating of * fab; es, 


and preſenting a ſhort plain view of them to 


the reader, I have found very ſatisfactory in 


reading books, I will therefore for your ſakes, 
little children, now _— ſome ſach ſum- F 


mary. 
I have ad that the idea 8 
cony eyed by the word vnn, is to * mind 


Recapitala- | 
| (108. 
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too vague too exalted or dignified for com- 
mon uſe, 2 


The idea conveyed by the word religion 
(tho' in its purity it is the greateſt of earthly 


comforts) has ſometimes too great a mixture 


ol ſelfiſhneſs, often too deep an alloy of the 
fear of hell's torments, that is of everlaſting 
miſery ; (an exceſs of ſuch fear is «preſent 


worldly miſery) and therefore when unneceſ· 


ſary ought to be avoided. 


The idea conveyed by the word charity 
(heavenly as it is) generally regards the pre- 


ſent, and intimates or implies in the common 


| ſenſe, ſome diminution of our worldly means 
or property, or reminds us of our inability, 
thro' poverty to exerciſe it; a very painful 


reflection, and particularly ſo, in minds well 


diſpoſed, which ought leaſt to be tormen- 


ted. 


The idea conveyed by the word humanity 


tho infinitely pleaſant (and indeed inex- 
preſſibly ſo when we can relieve) yet like cha- 


lity is ſometimes painful, for pity in itſelf is 
pain, and the only general remedy of that 
Pain is bounty or other redreſs which is too 


_ often beyond our reach. 


„ 
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The idea conveyed by the word morality 
| ſeems reſtrictive, that is to imply in ſtrictneſs 


ſome ſcarce, attainable degree of reſtraint S 


on nature, or loſs of natural liberty; it ſeems 
inhibitory of evil, and chiefly to regard in- 
dividual not ſocial happineſs, it is in its nature 
ſhort-lived as its owner, and not being horta- 
| tory to good, ſeems therefore of too inert or 
= fluggiſh a nature in ſociety. 
All theſe however, are the principal topics 
of preachers and teachers in all religions, and 
it is with profound reverence that I mention 
them, as they i in general are productive of N 
utility or mundane happineſs. — 
As to the doctrine of eternal puniſhments 
in a future life, it muſt be owned that many 
of our ſpecies are ſo ſtubbornly vicious (like 
ſome conſtitutions that require double doſes | 
of phylic to operate) as to require more than 
even theidea of eternal puniſhment or miſery 
to reſtrain their diſſolute tendencies; but 
many alſo, very many, my beloved, are na- 
turally timorous, and let it not be forgot, that 
fear like hatred and grief, is worldly pain. 
Under theſe received definitions there, 
| ſeems to be ſome little defects with regard 
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to ſocial good, in the common ideas of 
thoſe great pillars of righteouſneſs; from 
which I think UTILITISM, as before defined 
is in ſome ſort exempt, becauſe they all 
except charity, are rather remediate, re- 
ſtrictive, or inhibitory of evil, as their object, 
than comprehenſive of, or hortatory to good, 


but. UTILITISM, ſeems to comprehend in 
ſubſtance the refirition- of evil, and alſo 
to incite to poſitive good as its object, that 
is to the employing every fair means to 
promote ſolid, permanent happineſs, as well 
us to abate evil or miſery; it ſeems in ſhort. 
the fruit of all the virtues, and- conſtitutes 
their value with regard to this world and 
probably ſo as to future life alſo. 
The received definition of the word 
_ UTILITY, ſeemed. hitherto to confine the 
idea, to the profitable, the convenient or advan- = 
tageous, excluſive, of pleaſure, but our defini- 
tion enlarges its circle, and comprehends 
the idea of received pleaſure as well as of 
profit, viz. of pleaſure without an equivalent of 
 pamas its conſequence, which | call happineſs, 
and alſo the idea of averted pain, which I call. 
miſery, ſo. that utility may be called the fruit | 
of all the laudable enn or paſſion of our 
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nature; but the means of producing that 
fruit are benevolence principally, the moral 
ſenſe, the eternal aptitude or fitneſs of things, 


propriety, ſympathy, love of fame, &c. &c. 
_ theſe may be deemed the different foils that 
produce that fruit, and benevolence the 
fructifying ſun of the mind, but thoſe various 
means imply ſome mental quality, ot which 
God alone muſt be the judge, as the mental 
operations of others are inviſible to us; but 
utility my beloved is, (in mercantile language) 


the only ſure credit article on the account 
books of mortals—ſo that the great variety 


of refined philoſophical ſyſtems ſpun out by 
the great genius's of antiquity, and labori- 
ouſly canvaſſed by ingenious. moderns, ought 
perhaps to give way in bulk to this plain ſyſ- 
tem, and the word utilitiſt be received in 
Engliſh dictionaries and explained. Suppoſe 
thus, an UTILITIST, an intexcional encreaſer 8 


of human lappineſi or decreaſer of human ni- 


ſery. The words happineſs and miſery are 
| vaguely defined even in the great Johnſon' * 


4 


dictionary —but he adhered to the general 


acceptation as ſeemed his duty; I have at- 
tempted my beloved, to verify this idea of 


mine in a few lines, with a hope to impreſs it 


|; *: 
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| the more deeply on your minds, the firſt couplet 


is an alexandrine. 

Sweet ſympathy, the moral ſenſe and love of fame, 
A taſte for mundane honours, and a fear of ſhame, 

Nay all the inſtinctive virtues of the mind, . 
Stampt by our God to bleſs poor human kind 

Aſſiſtants ſeem, to mild benevolence, 

UTILHY their fruit and COMMON SENSE. 
Vet far be from me to diſſuade the ex- 
| horting on the above topics, or to object 
even to the holding forth ſome ſalutary fears 
to mankind, I mean only, little children, to 


add utilitiſm, which in my idea ſeems an 5 


improved charity, to that heavenly catalogue, 
as appearing more ſimple, more operative, 
more applicable to public concerns, and pro- 


ducing good of longer duration or con- c 


tinuance, 
But above all things my beloved, oak 
vate and i improve what I have called the gol- 
den vein, of ore in the human heart, cultivate 
in your minds benevolence the main root 
from which every one of the aforeſaid vir- 
| tues ſeem to grow, and you will not need 
_ continually to hold up to yourſelves or others 
the horrors of never ending miſery, viz. the 
fiery torments of hell, for indeed as poor mor- 
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tals you are already too miſerable in this ſub- 


lunary vale of tears; but you will find that 
love well conſidered in its various exerciſe, is 
happineſs, and happineſs is no doubt your own 
deſideratum, it is your private intereſt as 


well as that of ſociety, to cultivate benevo- 
Ke. =” 


Your having a good opinion of your an- 
ceſtor would perhaps have a uſeful tendency, 


as to your morals; but you would not my 


beloved, think the better of him, if he ſnould 


groſsly praiſe himſelf or flatter you; I will 
therefore in general avoid both; the latter is 


indeed beyond the reach even of a dedicator, 


as you exiſt only in the idea, as to the former 


it muſt be allowed, that man naturally is the 
very worſt of judges as to himſelf, we are 
moſt amazingly blind in this reſpect, yet will 
I venture to avow one and but one fact as to 


| myſelf; it can hardly be deemed a ſelf-flat- 
tery, being a conſcious feeling that I can 


aver, and which I declare to be only meer 
conſtitution; it is that I always felt and do 
feel, a ſettled abhorrence, or rather natural 
antipathy to human deception or duplicity of 
any kind ; and ſo powerful was my reluctance 
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thro! life to any intentional fallacy, that I felt 
uneaſy, whenever any perſon whom I found 
or judged to be deſigning, or a double-dealer, 
was in company with me, to be always on 
one's guard was troubleſome, I therefore ge- 
nerally quitted the company. : 
Nor will I heſitate to wiſh you all to inherit 
this quality, in ſome degree, I don't boaſt of 
it, I feel it to be only conſtitutional, for 1 
could not, I believe, alter it, if I were deſi- 


rous to- do fo, and 1 could wiſh the inſtinct : 
to be univerſal; 


SECOND PART 
OF THE 


DEDICATION. 
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Lnowmoanct fu ubſiſtence, VIZ. reaſon- 
able means to uphold life and health, and to 
| provide competently for old age and ſickneſs, 
are my beloved, the firſt indiſpenſible calls 
of nature, as ſelf-preſervation is its firſt law; 
but altho' theſe great neceſſaries of life muſt 
be attended to, let moderate bodily proviſion 
be in your eftimation a ſufficient ground for 
a bold manly and independent exiſtence of 
the mind, this mental dignity, this fortitude, 
has in all ages, and muſt for ever conſtitute 
true nobleneſs; and when coupled with a 
| generous benevolence, ſeems to be the 
higheſt perfection of human nature. 


certain writer has called it the hardihood £ 
. 


condu d of 
the under- 
ſtanding. 
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To render your judgments on the occr- 


rences of life ſound and unerring, is my next 
deſideratum. Wrongheadedneſs is the great 


rock that mankind ſplits upon, but unless 
nature is favourable in this reſpect, every 


precept or maxim on the ſubject becomes 
| fruitleſs; it may not however be amiſs, my 


beloved, to recommend your ſetting a ſort of 


watch on your own minds, always ſuſpecting 


the warm paintings of imagination, of being 


in their nature, miſleading guides, and let 
your diffidence of their guidance be com- 
menſurate with the fervidneſs of thoſe paint= 
ings; employ that faculty my beloved, as a 


friend to augment, but never to check or 


damp your rational felicity. 


In the next place Iwarn you that the wrong ; 


aſſociation of ideas, (in themſelves uncon- 


nected) has always, and ever will be a moſt 


fruitful and univerſal ſource of wronghead- 


edneſs or error; diſſociate them then manfully 


my beloved; the taſk is difficult, but the more 


arduous the more glorious; every human 
creature may in ſome degree ſeparate their 
accidental union ; and read or cauſe to be 
| read for You, the great Mr. Locke on this 
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ſubject, you can hardly conſider his thoughts 


Beware alſo my beloved, of a general cauſe 


of error in human life, viz. the miſtaken 
judgments we form of the characters of others; 
mankind are apt to judge of others, from 


5 their own interior feelings, eſpecially in the 
early ſtages of life, this is often a very miſlead- 
ing rule, and not to be much relied upon at any 


time, becauſe men's minds differ from each 


Judging 
from our 
own feel- 
ings uncer- 


| 2 in. 


other, as much as their faces do, it is how- 


ever, one main-ſpring of that good-nature 
that is prevalent in youth, and which alas! 


makes many victims to the flexibility of our ; 
early years; but if we could with certainty 
know the interior opinions which men form 


of each other's actions, on this ground and io 
what motiues they aſcribe thoſe ations, we mi ight 


more nearly gueſs the real character of him 


ho paſſes the judgment, than he n £ 


can, that of his object. 
Let ſome, my beloved, are taught by long 


experience in the conduct and characters of 


men, to judge of others from the notices of 


that experience, and from their reading of 
books, but on this account are often more 
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ſevere in their ſentences on the motives of 
action in others, than the ſuggeſtions of their 


on nature would authorize; in addition to 


theſe notices from long experience, which 


every old perſon muſt have, there is a frigid 


ſowerneſs, generally the concomitant of age 


and ſickneſs, which diſpoſes the mind to re- 


probate the actions of others, and to put the 


worſt conſtructions upon the motives; I en- 


deavour all I can my beloved, to reſiſt thoſe 


Figures apt 
e e common enough in our reſearches 
after truth; pariues and ſimilies are often 


20 impote. 


propenſities of nature in 2 yet muſt 
own II feel them. 


Be on your guard likewiſe as to ne 


miſleaders of the judgment, and the more 
eſfectually fo, as they delight the imagination, 


they tickle the fancy, and may be conſidered 


as ſedueing mental jugglers; many, very many 


times have I heard (and who has not heard) 


God compared to a great king, and his ſaints 
{the creatures of the fancy) to the favourites 


of that mighty king; the impreſſion on the 
mind is deepened and faſtened by the 


pleaſing juggle, and the error becomes im- 


moveable; moſt limping parities my beloved. 


1 
* 
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| may do ſimilar miſchief, and do ſo in millions 


of inſtances; examine them then critically 


and coolly, in the early budd or infant appli- 


cation you may detect the fallacy. 
In your purſuits of truth you cannot there- 


fore be too circumſpect, as the counterfeit 


coins, will ſometimes be paſſed upon you 
unobſerved, and if once received my beloved, 


they generally will take root, and retain their 


currency in your minds to the end of life. 


Theſe are a fort of wrong aſſociation of : 


ideas prettily painted by the imagination, 


but in thoſe I formerly hinted, it is generally 
a want of diſcrimination or clearneſs of mind 


that cauſes them. 


In order to elevate your i my be- 
loved, in a due degree above the minutie of 


this life, repair (ſometimes at leaſt) to ſoli- 


tude, the nurſe of ſenſe! and contemplate 


the works of God; let your minds at times 
looſe themſelves in the boundleſs expanſe of 


Eleva non 


of the mind 


the univerſe ; and thankfully adore the wiſe, 
the inſcrutable Majeſty of the maker; this 


magnanimity or heartfelt elevation of the 


mind, will enable it to look down on the 5 


ſufferings, as well as the ſhallow fluttering | 
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pleaſures of dreaming mortals,—and thus 
will you confirm in yourſelves, that indepen- 
dence on ſkin-deep vulgar impreſſions which 
engage, diſtract, and often corrupt the buſy 
world: in exact proportion as your minds be- 
come enlarged, you will perceive your de- 
fires and reliſhes of the little outſide competi- 
tions, within your narraw ſocial circles, to be 
abated; theſe competitions my beloved, are 
much more general and pernicious in poor 


vain Hibernia, than they are in moſt other 


countries; they are peculiarly the weakneſs 
of ſhort-ſighted females, or of filly fribble- 
men, who can hardly extend their mental 
eyes, beyond the ſcenes immediately about 
them, and on that account, often . become 
eager ruinous dotards on theſe crippled com- | 


petitions; childiſhly vying at the expence of 
| their own and families happineſs, with thoſe 


of ſuperior fortunes or abilities; and fre- 
quently ftraining or hurting their domeſtic 
circumſtances, for empty ſhew, as if their 
happineſs thro' life depended on the il|-fla- 
voured breath of others, meer feeders on 
ſhallow ſhadowy vanity. 
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Spleen, ill humour or lowneſs of ſpirits, Spleen and 
muſt at times my beloved, diſturb your fir 


peace and happineſs, againſt which I know 
no better remedy than your exerting your 

| beſt powers to turn aſide the eye of the mind 
from the afflicting objects, and contemplating 
thoſe that diſſipate or pleaſe it moſt, or gnaw | 


it leaſt; this in military language is called 


making a diverſion to amule the enemy, be- 

cauſe philoſophy is generally too weak to en- 
counter them in the open field, but hope of 
ſome kind is the ableſt ww + on thoſe 

_ occaſions. 

Now my beloved, refle&t coolly on the 


beſt means of promoting your own happineſs: 
attend to your own feelings, and I believe vi 
you will find, that even as gold exceeds all 


other metals in ſpecific gravity, ſo benevo- 
lence, or that ſpecies of happineſs which you 
may receive thro' good-nature, or the con- 
| ſciquſneſs of having promoted the happineſs 
of others, or of averting their miſery, will pre- 
ponderate i in your minds; if fairly compared 
(or weighed as it were) againſt any other ſpe- 
cies of happineſs; even without taking into 


the ſcale that malt effectual of mental balſams, 


y 
F 
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the expectation of rewards in a future life, 
thro' the operations of benevolence , but in 
making this eſtimate, be ſure to weighalways 
with your 9wn, not the ſcales of others; con- 
ſult your own feelings, and mad opinions leave, 
for unleſs ſome lurking malignity poiſons 
your heart, you will feel that the happineſs 
of the mind, receives its beſt improvement 
by its paſſing to us thro' the medium of 
others felicity ; and the more enlarged the 

circle of our beneficent operation is, the more 
| elevated that happineſs muſt be, fo that pa- 
tr tim or the happineſs of the community 
we belong to, feems in general the moſt | 
eligible object of. our purſuit' of happineſs, 
it is wiſdom's choice, becauſe it is decidedly 
_ eur real intereſt; for you will fm that every 
ſpecies of happineſs totally unconnedted with 
that of others, ſeems to have a groſſneſs in it 
which cloggs and prevents its reaching the 
finer mental feelings of an ekalted fpirit; a 
fort. of ſelfiſh brurality which degrades man 
below ſome gregarious animals, many of 
which live in community, and inſtinctively 
promote ſome intereſts common to the whole 
flock ; ay individual of a community is 
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ſuppoſed to benefit in ſome ſmall degree by 
the improvements or advancements of happt- 


neſs in the whole body politic, or community, 


and that little which he receives in that chan- 


nel, that; is, in common with his aſſociates, may 


be compared to the quinteſſence of ſome me- 
dical ſubſtance; which contains the virtue of 
the whole; the happineſs it gives is more ex- 


quiſite, and therefore more valuable to a good 


mind, and ſince this is the caſe my beloved, 


with what execration muſt you behold the 
| folly and turpitude of thoſe who unmerci- 


fully ſuck the life blood of the community 5 


they belong to, with ſhameleſs effrontery ; 


I mean unmeriting ſtate penſioners and ſomc 
1 proſtitute placemen. 


It is well known my beloved, that the 
_ drones of a hive are put to death by the com- 


munity ; yet having performed the offices of 
their nature, and benefited their little repub- 
lick, by impregnating their breeding female, 
they might have ſome claim to a penſion for 


life; but alas! what merit can the far greater 
part of our penſioned drones and finecure 


Placemen 
and pen- 
ſioners. 


placemen plead, who are devoted to factious 


miſchief. 


n ____—_— 
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And as to the latter who are maniteſtly | 
enliſted as-hired ſervants of the community, 
they are the more ſhameleſs, they are worſe 
than waſps to a hive, for tho hired to ſerve, 
they daringly mangle and live on the very 
vitals of the body which often pays them, 
and even laviſhly for ſlight ſervices. 8 


THIRD PART 


OF THE 


DEDICATION. 


%-. hehe hehe ep pope be pede gen 
| * 


Ir. may not t be amiſs my beloved, as an in- Deſeant of 
centive to your virtue, to let you know that 
you are deſcended from the greateſt of te 
old Iriſh kings; from Neale of the ning hoftages, 
nor am [ ſhy to affirm this, as a 
O'Flaherty and all the Iriſh chronologers that 
I have met with, agree as to the fact; not to 
avow it therefore would be a ſort of falſe 
modeſty; but be not near-ſighted little chil- 
dren, deſpiſe blood-pride, look down with 
- contempt on that filly flatulence, caſt your 
eyes beyond that ſame Neale up to father 
Adam, and reflect how many common tillers 
of the earth, how many of murderers and 
robbers, &c. &c. you muſt be deſcended 
from; blood-pride my beloved, cauſes mortals 
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often to forget, that they are only deſpicable 
 two-legged reptiles of the earth, and their 
life but a ſpan; venture not then little chil- 
dren, at any future time, to mount on the 
| ſhadowy ſtilts of blood-pride; they are only 
ſuffciently ſtrong to ſupport empty bladders, 
or heads equally empty; many of you will 
be artizans, perhaps common labourers and 
 tillers of the ſoil, nay beggars of alms ; what 
then! you are in the eſtimation of wiſdom, 
and of God, the equals, perhaps the ſuperions 
of kings, if you are leſs miſchievous and more 
uſeful than they; if you diſtinguiſh yourſelves 
for 2 e in ſociety, you will be denomi- 
nated . utilitiſt family, a diſtinction more 
truly noble (perhaps advantageous to yourſelves) 
than any earthly title or princely deſcent 
Could confer: it is faid, that an honeſt man 
is the nobleſt work of God, but the utrlzift's 
ſyſtem goes farther, and aſſerts, that an 
honeſt and an v/eful man is ſtill more noble; 
endeavour to be ſo my beloved, and inftead 
of blood-pride ſtilts, I exhort you all to walk 
thro' life on two ſound natural legs, viz. 
utility as well as integrity, and let benevolence 
to your fellow- creature (the ſureſt means of 
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your own happineſs both here and hereafter) 


be the ground whereon you will walk, or 
move theſe ſound __ ihe truly noble ſup- 


porters. 
There is in every human heart a vein of 
benevolence, which like a vein of golden 


ore, is beneficent in exact proportion to its 


richneſs, and the diligence with which it is 
wrought; (for altho' inſtinctive, it does im- 


prove by culture and uſe) its beſt fruit is 


utility, and the more cultivated, the more 


will it generally produce of that moſt ex- 


cellent fruit; every heart I ſay, feels more 


or leſs of it in itſelf, for who is there that 
has not felt at ſome time, the delight of re- 
lieving his fellow-creature, or ſhuddered at 

_ cruelty in others, or at ſeeing, (let us ſuppoſe) 
a child ready to fall from a dangerous pre- 
cipice; Nero and Dyoniſius the tyrants muſt 


have felt it, for it is an inſtinctive pulſe of 
the heart, and every conſidering man muſt 


allow, that the exerciſe of it under the con- 


Bene vo- 


lence or the 


moral ſenſe 
univerſal. 


duct of reaſon, imparts the moſt delightful | 


it is more exalted, perhaps it is ſome parade 
"00 2 


ſpecies of worldly happineſs ; I have com- | : 
pared it to a golden mine, but the idea of 
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or emanation of the divine nature; for it 
feels to be ſomething more than human; and 
the apoſtle emphatically ſays God is love! or 
love God, yet there are four infernal worrying 
bell-hounds my beloved, that ſeem perpetu- 
ally employed to devour, to weaken or to 
ſwallow it up; they are called pride, avarice, 
ambition and voluptuouſneſs, dogs that I 
hope you will watch and muzzle occaſionally, 
for in good truth they are generally mad 
dogs, and often found to be ſo on minute 


diſſection, but magnanimity and fortitude ” 


can ſubdue the monſters. 
The inimitable Mr. Pope 1. two 0 
mat ſeem to convey a ſummary of this doc- 
trine, plant them my beloved, in your me- 
| mories, and they will not be unfruitful, they e 


run as follows. 


Happier as kinder in whate'er degree, 
And height of bliſs but height of charity. 


A ſentiment truly noble. 
I havẽ recommended to you my beloved, 
ſomewhat figuratively to walk thro” life on 


two ſound legs, viz. integrity and utility, I 


like the figurative mode of writing, but all 
figures apart for the preſent, I will give plain 


cc 
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juſtice the lead, it deſerves it and of all 
things my beloved, let ſtrict juſtice in all your 
dealings be your firſt and principal ſtudy, 1 
ſay ſtudy, becauſe mankind are fo ſubject. 


to error, with regard to its true meaſures, ſo 
generally biaſſed are they by the ſeduQtions 


of ſelf-love, that even men of great ſagacity 
are, imperceptibly to themſelves, and 
ſtrangely warped away from that rectitude, 
which they diſcern with a maſterly penetra- 
tion, where they are not concerned in inte- 
reſt; juſtice may be called the main branch 
of utilitiſm, pereat mundus ſays ſome latin wri= 
ter, /ed fiat juſtitia, viz. tho' the world ſhould 
periſh by it, let juſtice be done; and the vul- 
gar engliſh maxim ſays, give the devil, (the 
devil himſelf) his due, I have read in ſome 
ſenſible writer a noble precept expreſſed in a 
witty gradation, viz. wrong none, truſt few, 
love all, a precept like che former worthy to 
be written, or rather ſtampt in letters of gold 
on your hearts. 
And I ſay never! of never! my beloved 
| little children; forget, that the violation of 
_ Juſtice is peculiarly the vice that wounds con- 


Juſtice. 


ſcience molt irreparably; and haunts the 1 


Power i in 
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mind to thelaſt moment of worldly exiſtence; 
let perſons therefore unconcerned in point of 


| intereſt, be invariably the judges to decide 


your rights; I know no better means than 
this to conjure down thoſe dreadful ſpectres 


of the mind, which even doubtful caſes raiſe 


in the feelings of nice integrity. 1) 
If any of you my beloved ſhould chance 


to become wealthy, you will probably aſpire 


to power, for that is the nature of man; at- 


tend then to a few words on that ſubje&t;— 


a love of dominion is dangerous to ourſelves 


and others, it is apt to encreaſe and become 


|  rageful, but remember that ſuperior uſeful- 


Courage. 


neſs and approved integrity are the only legi- : 


timate titles to power in ſociety ; the remedy- 
ing actual or the averting impending evil, in- 


duced early communities to confer power 


and even to deify »/eful men, as an encou- 
ragement to utility; courage my beloved, 


ever was, ever will and ought to be held in 
honor by mankind, as being often neceſſary 
to repel evil or to do good; the promoting po- 


ſitive happineſs ſprings from the ſame root, 
vi. utilitiſm, it is the intereſt and muſt there- 


fore be the inclination, of mankind to confer 


)))) 88 
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power, wherever they diſcover or diſcern this 
godlike root of benefience ; and no power on 
earth is our due, or can be worth our ſuing 

for, that is not grounded on the principle of 
utilitiſm, for who can reliſh what he is con- 
ſcious not to deſerve. 


You will all want a guide my beloved, thro' 
the intricate mazes of this life, and your 


parent can point out none to you, but the 


bel reaſon, which the father of all has given 
you, tis beſtowed by a wife God, and there- 


Conſcience 
the beſt of 


guides as e 


Gods 


fore has the moſt valid of commiſfions to 


| Pilot you thro life, but conſult that reaſon 
often and as coolly as you can; recollect fre- 
quently that it may miſlead you, and bemg 
doubtful of its guidance, you will have the 
better chance to be well conducted; by its 
lights alone, you muſt ſtudy to form your 
| _ opinions, and in matters of duty, opinions 
conſtitute conſcience; which is allowed to 
be your beſt and ſafeſt guide as to God, and 
ſince you can have none better, reſt your- 


ſelves comfortably on that, altho' as to the 
duties of this life it may be erroneous, and 


alas! tis ſo but too too often. 
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You Rtill want A companion thro' life my 


beloved, as well as a guide, and I can boldly 
recommend you one, not from conjecture, 
but from knowledge, a companion at once 
the moſt delightful and truly helpful of any 
that this world affords, a companion without 
whom no mortal ever was in reality, nor ever 
was deemed to be good or worthy ; you will 


5 probably gueſs whom I mean, his name is 


gratitude, ſweet gratitude, not only the moſt 
laudable but the moſt effectual aſſiſtant thro- 
life, an intricate life, beſet with danger, 
ſubject to calamities, and in conſtant need of 
ſupport and conſolation; exerciſe my beloved 
this amiable companion, firſt towards God, 
and it will be inclined to exerciſe itſelf to- 
| wards men; for gratitude becomes alſo habi- 
ual in the mind and is ſtrengthened by ex- 
erciſe; the real marrow or merit of piety and 
prayer, ſeems to conſiſt in thankſgiving, and 
the latin adage is a moſt ſenſible and juſt one, 
Viz. ingratum fidixeris omnia dixeris, viz. if 
you can ſay he is ungrateful you ſay in one 
word every thing evil of him, cheriſh then 
my beloved, and encourage this balmy, this 
moſt amiable of een nay endeayour 
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to diſtinguiſh yourſelves above all others by 
this acknowledged criterion of virtue, and 
truſt to your parent's experience and opinion, 
that no other virtue conciliates the friendſbip 
or good will of mankind equally with this; 
but remember that like an edifice built on a 
ſandy foundation even friendſhip will totter 
and give away, unleſs erected on the ground 
of integrity; conſent of opinions is indeed its 
beſt feeder and particularly fo, as to the inte- 
reſt of the ſtate, and on religious ſubjects; 
idem ſentire de republica viz. to hold concur- 
rent opinions as to the public intereſts, forms 
the moſt firm tye of friendſhip, which con- 
ſiſts of mutual good will; and depends much 
on a — * of . 


FOURTH PART 


OF THE 


DEDICATION. 


You all wiſh my beloved as is natural, for 


happineſs, but remember my words, you can- 
not be long happy if you be idle and inactive; 
thro? the means of idleneſs you will probably 
feel want, but whether or no this be the con- 
ſequence, your nature will ſurely ſigh for 
ſomething to do, and the more uſeful the oc- 
cupation the more pleaſant the after-taſte it 


will leave; gaming indeed is a poor yet 
miſchievous ſhift for occupation of ſome 


kind, natural activity, will in time grow ſtill = 


more pleaſant by habit, and make real idle- 
neſs your utter ab horrence, : I conſider with 
Pleaſure that you muſt in general yield to 
this inſtinctive activity, for it is the nature of 
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fauntering ſupineneſs to become miſchievous, 
as ſtagnating waters become corrupt and 
putrid. 

And let us now my 8 claſs the acti- 
ons of men into three ſorts, viz. the uſeful, 
the innocent and the miſchievous, conſider 
coolly which of theſe three ſorts will as ob- 
jects of conſciouſneſs, leave the greateſt happi- 
nels to the reflections of your own minds, (for 
the mind is the great ſeat of happineſs and of 
miſery) you will no doubt take the higheſt 
delight in turning your thoughts to ſuch as 
you muſt approve; aſk yourſelves then which 
you would approve moſt, the thoughts of 
having promoted ſhort-lived or long-lived 


happineſs? if the latter your choice muſt fall 


on utility, nor do I diſſuade you from any 
occupation even from gathering and piling 
up fugitive pieces of round flat metal called 
gZuineas, as children do little ſhells or what 
they call marbles, nay from waving family 
cobwebs (the great objects of the wiſe of this 
world) 1 mean the eſtabliſhing of families, 
rather than be quite idle; but be not ſo child- 
iſh my beloved, as to fancy families to be 
_ everlaſting, or even very long lived; let your 
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utility therefore have in general for its ulti- 


mate object, the happineſs of the human ſpe- 


loved, keep always four points in view, firſt 


cies at large, with ſuch modification however, 


as reaſon will dictate; for few can be uſeful 


in circles of large extent, ſuch circles muſt be 

proportioned to your power, but be not the 
dupes of your own idle _ and ſhort 
hghtednefs. 


In the education of your children my be- 


their piety towards God, ſecondly their ſub- 


miſſion to diſcipline, thirdly their ſtrict truth, 


and fourthly their benovelence or good na- 


ture; you may encourage them in a reliſh 
for worldly eſteem and a feeling of diſgrace, 


but take care, let them reliſh, yet not fall in 
love even with eſteem, that love is apt to 
miſlead and is in many caſes juſtly called 
vanity which is the flimſy ground of frivi- 
lous outſide ſhow, and ſhallow cuſtomary 
| competitions; theſe are the ignes fatur, or 
fairy fires of a raving world, but chiefly of 


tote claſſes of mankind called gentry. 
Handycraft trades are in general the ſureſt 


means of a livelihood and of independence, 


they muſt therefore be the principal favourites 
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of wiſdom, altho' ſober tradeſmen are alas! a 
rarity in Hibernia; but uſe your children in 
general to ſtrict temperance, and to execute 
ſome little daily or periodical taſks with punc- 
tuality, which will lay the ground of orderly 
| habits. 


I will next recommend to you all my 


beloved, a degree of brotherly affection, and 


a rational union, this brotherly love was origi- 


nally the diſtinguiſhed virtue of chriſtians 
and in effect the means of their extending 


thro' many regions of the earth, conſult the 
\ hiſtory of chriſtianity of the brethren ce- 


mented by preſſure, the ſtrongeſt of cements. 


In our days.you need only to view and 
conſider that wiſe ſociety of chriſtians called 

quakers, there you muſt perceive that the 
union of many, in mutual love or intereſts, 


ede 
love. 


Quakeriſm. 


is almoſt a certain means of wordly proſperity; 


with ſome amendments of that ſyſtem as al- - 
ready hinted in this book and ſuited to the 
_ enlightened times, (for it took its rife in the 


twilight or dawn of the religious ſunſhineand 


liberality which prevails at preſent) 1 will be 
bold to recommend it to the choice of the 


utilitiſt's deſcendants, as the neareſt mode to 


primitive chriſtianity, and the moſt promiſing 
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means of national proſperity in ſuch a nation 
as ours. Ns 
It became neceſſary my beloved, for qua- 
keriſm in its firſt feeble infancy, to adopt 
ſome ſpiritual peculiarities in worſhip, as well 
as ſome ſingularities of apparel and of man 
ners (ſanctified by religious perſuaſion or 
ſcruple) in order to protect a ſyſtem ſo alarm- 


ing and odious to prieſts of every denomi- 


nation; who no doubt were all in confede- 
_ racy againſt it, and who had borne it down, 
and extinguiſhed it to a cynder, if the ſhield of 
religious conſcience had not interpoſed in its 
behalf and protected it; but the laughable 
oddities my beloved of that worſhip are no 
longer neceſlary; they may therefore be 
ſafely reſcinded at preſent, and the great na- 
tural law of ſelf-defence be adopted by mo- 
dern quakeriſm; yet adopted in a ſtrictly de- 
fenſive, meek line, ſuited to the mild ſpirit of 
that worſhip, and to the known doctrine of 
Chriſt, which was peculiarly pacifick, and 55 


his exterior plain. 


And if the rigidneſs imputed | to preſbyteri- i 


| | aniſm, were a little mellowed by ſocial bene- 


volence thoſe two more ſober religious ſyſtems : 


/ 
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would beſt counteract the preſent profligacy 
or diſſolute manners of Hibernia, nor need 


even profane organs, or any ſuch harmleſs 


prompters to godly devotion be excluded 
their places of worſhip, ſince the temper of 


the times is totally altered for the better, and 


would admit every innocent incentive to true 
piety, nor does your parent my beloved, mean 
to deny that the mode of worſhip eſtabliſhed 


Prefbyter:- 
aniſm. 


at preſent by law would be, and actually is 


| beneficent and operative on the lives and 


manners of the people, but he truly afſerts 
that it would he much more fo, if the wealth 


and power of its clergy, did not make the 


Whole ſyſtem appear a mockery; for who ſo 


ſimple and uninformed, as not to perceive the 


laughable inconſiſtency or contraſt, of a poor, 
an humble, a perſecuted and ſuffering Chriſt, 


with his rich, powerful and pampered diſciples, 
tho' they ſhould be individually charitable, 


regular, and really benign and worthy men, 


2s aſſuredly ſome of them are. 
But there is one evil reſpecting a of 


Proteſtaniſm = 


| ſuch magnitude in Hibernia, as to alarm every 


man of ſenſe, in proportion to the foreſight of 


bis underſtanding, I mean falſe ſwearing, an 
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| horrid evil my beloved, and dreadfully on the 
encreaſe, as no laws it ſeems, can be framed 

ſufficient to check this execrable practice, 


altho' life, property and character (the chief 


bleſlings enjoyed in ſociety) muſt depend upon 


oaths of ſome kind. 


Conſcience alone can be adequate to cor- 


rect this ſhocking evil; conſcience is within 


the province of eccleſiaſticks, but if the | 


miniſters of the goſpel wallow in wealth and 


| ſenſuality, how can they become reverend or 


right reverend enough to impreſs on the minds 
of their reſpective congregatiags, the religious 


awe and ſanctity of an oath; it is confidently 
aid, that the ſimple affirmative of quakers 
may be more depended upon than oaths 


1 Quakeriſm 


the beſt 
Antidote to 


5 prieſtcratt, 


: ſolemnly {worn on the holy evangeliſts, and 
this is one reaſon my beloved, which deter- 
' mined your parent to recommend quakgiſm 
or calviniſm to your choice, they are the true, 
perhaps the only antidotes to prieficraft ; and 


there is a profeſſional if not altogether a prac- 


. tical provident ſobriety in quakeriſm, which 
1 0 ſeems happily contraſted to the looſe licenti- 


ous caſt of Iriſh manners, of that rage for 
fugitive pleaſures, for gaping at ſhows, for 
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ſports, and for idle ſaunteting, all which may 
in fone degree be counteracted by it;-ine- 
briation that infernal rock which Hibernia's 
proſperity ſplits upon, may poſſibly be check- 
edif not quite conquered by it, and what ean 
be mote valuable to lriſhmen my beloved, 
than the curbing of a vice unanimouſly re- 
 probated by every political moral and reli- 
gious ſyſtgq on earth, yet ſtill on the encreaſe 
in this ill-fated iſland; pethaps religious ſo- 
|  briety may, be the only effectual antiddke to 

drunkenneſs, propagated as it were, religiouſly 


nanced by certain clergy ; tio as already ob- 


ſerved thoſe: vices do in their nature alas! 


elude the reſtriction of all poſitive laws, and 
are on that account the more ſhocking; and 
| fince I have once more recurred to this giant 
viee of Ireland drankenneſs, it may not yet be 


quite uſeleſs, my beloved, to aſſure you, that 


by frequently conſidering this voluntary in- 
ſanity, with that abhorrence which it ſurely 
| deſerves, a man may bring himſelf to feel an 
habitual diſguſt at the fight of a perſon in li- 
quor, ſuch diſguſt as moſt men feel at ſight 
of ſome ſtrange deformity, ſome incurable. 
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cancer, or filthy ulcer, fome ſhocking ſpecta- 


cle which inſtantly averts the eye, and creates 
a loathing; I do in myſelf experience this ſort 


of ſenſation, I can therefore aver it poſſible, 


and if ſuch diſguſt became general, as is the 


2 
&- , 
* 


: The e icu- 


riſm 
Horace, 


caſe in the nations of the continent, it could 


- not fail of having ſome effect on a vice ſcarce 
5 58 ebe by any lw. 


. n 


If any of you, my beloved, 


1 vou will brobably read :Horace, but 


beware of the poiſonous encouragement, that 


_ witty epicure gives to inebriation; it is his, 
and indeed almoſt Way drunkard's mee 


1 Wert it drowns care. 


Yes! it may give a \ ſhort ie rebel 


l but mark its eight conſequences 1 in a former 


maſter of a veſſel would drown his pilot, when 


ena dangerous intricate W n it, — 
hopes. 


Les hollow Adele hopes, CO ad with 


a ſmaſh in ſome water or a cruſh on ſome 


land, butit givesan encreaſe of benevolence, 


Fes toa few but ſelf· conceit to all, and even that 
ö benevolence is of a ſlavering, ideotiſn, dan- 


| gerous, variable kind, like the clouds, eva- 
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neſcent, and like them too, ending in general 
perniciouſly ; yet I have my beloved often 
heard Horace quoted by filthy cholaſtick 
drunkards, with great triumph, and his 


doctrine yielded to in preference to tempe- 
rate ſcripture texts and beneficent moral 
maxims, even by; many of the ſacred 


order. 


miſchi 


ous, 


In an addreſs to one's Aae Sanin 
little familiarities and monitory minutiæ, may 
be leſs unbecoming than they would be in a 
more general addreſs to the public; the pa- 
rental idea may alſo tend to warm the mental 
occurrences thro* the impulſes of natural af- 
fection; under the protection of this apology 
for the length and drivelling of this dedica- 


tion, I will now offer you my beloved, ſome 


thoughts as to thoſe exeurſions, which are 
called tours into foreign countries. 


If by good fortune any of you ſhould ever 


be enabled to make any ſuch tours, I muſt 
recommend their being of ſhort duration, 
or made into climates, inferior in goodneſs 
to your own; for if you viſit, and make any 


|  confliderable ſtay in better climates, or 
finer enen, you will during the reſt of 


„ 


iey- 


Foreign 
trave 


ling, 


ſeductions of a different nature but alas! more 
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| your lives, feel a painful hankering after 
them, I feel this fort of yearning in myſelf, 
and one of my ſons is hitherto ſeduced by 
it to paſs his life among a people deemed 
the moſt ſuperſtitious, at leaſt the moſt de- 
generate in Europe; among the ſenſual ſneak- 
ing ahans; a long reſidence in Britain has 


powerful ſtill to poor Iriſhmen, than is con- 
ſiſtent with their intereſts, or real duty; at 
leaſt until an abſentee tax ſhall have taken 
place, which being the dictate of reaſon, 


ſirely muſt in time be adopted it cannot be 
| wiſe to feed a boy with dainty food, who du- 


ring the reſt of his life is doomed never to 
taſte any ſuch. : 
Now as to your prudential cn at thro? 
life in general, Til confine myſelf at preſent, 
to one advice or two, in hopes my beloved, 
that a few admonitions will make the 


deeper impreſſion upon your minds. 


| Be rlttly, God is ordetly and periodical 
in his works; becauſe God is wiſe; and as to 


tis I will only ſay in the ſcripture phraſe, go, 


do ye likewiſe; read Doctor Blair's ſermon on 
order, oy his two ſermons on the en 
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of the heart, and on candour; and for a 
knowledge of the human mind in general, 
read Smith's theory of moral ſentiments. 
And if you read novels, fuſt read 
Fi ieldings works; they alſo, (tho' of the novel 
kind) muſt mend the heart, I have attempted 
to verſify a thought of that very amiable wri- 
ter Henry Fielding, which ſtruck me as fit 

for common uſe, the verſes are as follow viz. 
Buy not for preſent pleaſure, future pain, 
Life's but a market, firſt compute your gain; 
Nor let the nearer object fill the eye, 
Behind that object look what torments lie. 


I vill now my beloved, hazard a few words 
to you on a tender, indeed a very delicate 
ſubject, altho it is not without fear and 

- trembling that I ſhall, for your ſakes give vent 
to opinions which a parent in particular ought 
to be moſt cautious how to advance, when 
addreſſing his children. 
| From the time that you will bave arrived. 
at the age of puberty, until you paſs the 
meridian of life, you will no doubt, as is na- 
tural, dream often of the different ſex. Pre- 
cipitancy or raſhneſs in this line, is the main 
fatal rock to be avoided, and I will on this 
occaſion remind you of F wy oven as 

expreſſed above viz. 

"0 let the n nearer object dc. 
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By the word love, in one ſenſe of that word 
is meant the ſexual feelings of young perſons; 
to controul thoſe feelings with fortitude by 
the moral ſenſe which is averſe to unhappi- 
neſs in general, and by prudence which re- 
gards our own individual, is indeed a moſt 
| arduous but a glorious and dignified taſk; 
I thoſe ſexual feelings are indeed overbearing 


but commonly attended with more or leſs of 


pure friendſhip, and are refinedand pardonable 
in exact proportion to the degrees of that men- 


tal mixture, which is generally allowed to feed 8 


upon and depend on conſent of opinions and 


eſteem, love alſo when attended with due re- 


ſpect has the pride of human nature for its ad- 
vocate, and ſurceeds according to the degrees 
of chat pride in the beloved object; but where 
the ſexual feelings are ſo powerful and ar- 
dent as to infringe (but with ſome delicacy on 
ſuch reſpect, conquering what is called boyiſh 
| baſhfulneſs, it ſucceeds much oftener, at leaſt 
oftener with that ſex, whieh is by nature more 
_ reſerved and backward than the male ſex; 
this is the obſervation which I trembled to 
impart to you, my beloved, leſt you ſhould 
make e an immoral or imprudent uſe of it; 


bol this life, — 
dreadfully cee. 
And as your intereſts in every reſpect 
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but I hope I have in the courſe of this ſcrib- 
ble inculcated the perſuaſion that morality 
is real prudence in its effect, and that ſound 
common ſenſe which preſcribes both, will 


guard you againſt that feared abuſe, or tranſ⸗ 


greſſion. 


Voung and inexperienced NEED of timid 


diſpoſitions are long in error in thoſe mat- 
ters, and it cannot be amiſs I believe to ſet 
you right, as it may tend to the advance- 
ment of your virtuous happineſs and proſpe- 


rity ; for e is the great important ſtep 


are the objects of this addreſs, a few words 


And of all others the moſt 5 


Health, 


touching your bodily dean 1 be juſti- 


fiable. 5 


© | 
1 have been much a reader of medical 


books, and having met none ſo well calcula- 


Buchan's 5 
book. EE 


ted for general uſefulneſs as a book intitled 
| Buchan's Domeſtic Medicine, I think every one 
of you ought to buy it for himſelf and family, 


and follow as nearly as you can, the inſtruc- 
tions of that rational writer, inſtead of cob- 


bling away you health by every thing you 


| wn 
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may take a fancy to in news-papers; or by 


the uſe of medicines recommended by igno- 


rant quacks; to that book I owe my preſent 


reprieve from the late Palſy that deprived 


me of one eye, and left me many other mor- 
bid relicks, but be in general ſlow my beloy- - 


ed, to the uſe of apothecaries druggs, you 


may make tryals yet rarely, of thoſe preſcrip- 
tions that appear rational, but try them on a 


ſmall ſcale of experiment, marking well and 


remarking their immediate effects whether 


cd to promiſſed future effects on ſpeculative 
reaſonings, and dubious theories, however 
plauſible and ſpecious they may appear; be- 
enuſe hair breath errors in thoſe matters, ac- 
 celerate inſtead of retarding the approach of 


dangerous. 


ſenſitive or pernicious, agreeing or diſagree- 


ing with you; but truſt not much my belov- 


death; the number of the opulent an d 


ever- doctored patients, nay of the doctors 


| themſelves, who die at early periods, and 
the ſwarms we meet every where, of very 


Nature the 


beſt guide. 


old, very poor, half. naked, maimed, and diſ- 


tempered beggars (never at all doctored,) 
are pregnant proofs of the danger from, (in- 


deed a caveat againſt) medical quackery. 
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The fear of death being one of the great 
abatements of human happineſs, altho' we 
ſee (even in the vegetable creation) that the 
ſtalks of laſt year's growth muſt neceſſarily 
give way, and make room for the young 


ſeedlings of this year, and the death of man 


The fear of 


death. 


isequally natural and neceſſary, I will briefly 


give you from experience a few hints which 


may tend to abate that fear. 
I have been at four different times af my 
life fo near to death, as to be deſpaired of by 


all thoſe about me, and can affirm that the 


approach of it was not as terrible to me as in 


my health, I imagined it would; for ſickneſs. 
in that degree that approaches death, wea- 
kens the v1/ vite or energy of life, and be- 
numbs the ſenſations; nor have I any but a 


glimmering memory of what paſſed about me 


in that condition, tho' J had not the ſmalleſt = 


degree of fever or of raving. 


And if chere are ſome caſes in which bodi- 


lyor mental feelings are more alive and keen, 


that difference I ſuppoſe ſerves but to render 


death the more deſirable as a finiſher of pain 


and evil; if the dying perſon has been old 


for ſome years before his death, and being 
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at every inſtant reminded by memory of the 


- grating diſparity between his paſt and preſent 


confolations 


on its ap- 


proach. 


enjoyments, it muſt render life, if not a bur- 


den, at leaſt by much the leſs valuable; be- 


ſides this, ſuch is the pravity of human na- 
ture, and ſuch the ſhocking inſtances of vice, 


of treachery, of murderous wars, of relentleſs 


tyranny, of mercileſs negro and other flavery, 
that multiply on us by length of days, that 


we are diſpoſed by degrees to depart from 


a world ſo over- run with iniquity, with ingra- 
titude, and every ſpeciesJof moral depravity; » 


add to this the frequent death of old friends 


Weaknels 


of the 
human 
memory, 


15. 


and acquaintances, which creates melancholy _ 
reflections, we are left as it were in a lonely 
deſert, for we become by degrees unfit to aſ- 
ſociate with the young ; ; who can ſekdom bear 5 


our company 
There is my beloved, another circumſtance 


of our ſublunary condition in this life, which 
tho' generally unnoticed, ought I think to 
ſerve in part to reconcite us to the approach 
of death; I mean the general weakneſs of 


the human memory, for in thoſe who are 


| bleſſed even with an uncommon degree of 


the retentive'faculty, the images in the mind 
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are ſo evaneſcent, eſpecially in adv anced 


years, that it muſt diſcourage our ſe entifick 


purſuits, and cauſe our exiſtence here to appear 


inſignificant, ſhadowy and unſatisfactory. 


All fear of danger generally incteaſes it is 


true, by its nearer approach, but thoſe cir- 


cumſtances now deſcribed ſeem the gift of a 


good God, and to be given as the natural 
counterpoiſes of that approach; for reaſon 
muſt then ſuggeſt, that a life ſubject to that 


fear, and afflicted with thoſe conſiderations is 
not valuable enough to wiſh a continuance ct 
It, under taxes ſo ſevere; but beſides this, 
many dying perſons entertain a ſtronger hope 
of recovery even to the · laſt gaſp, than they 
are perhaps willing to own; ſo that death | 


ſeizes its prey ſmoothly and imperceptibly. 
| Theſe are the natural mitigations of that 


fear given to all the ſpecies by the good God 
of nature, but the ſweet chriſtian revelation 
of his will, adminiſters my beloved, antidotes 
infinitely ſuperior to theſe; and on this, and 
every other account, I moſt earneſtly recom- | 
mend it to you; for true piety is the moſt ef- 
fectual diſarmer of death; but truſt not my 


beloved to torpid death bed repentance, true 


death-bed. _ 


Piety. 


ſmoothers_ 
of the 


logances of 
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wiſdom preſcribes foreſight, and more in this 
reſpect than in any other on earth; live then 
ſo as not to feardeath, this is wiſdom, for you 
will then live and even die comfortably. 

I now recollect that in the courſe of this 
addreſs I have ſpoken with greater aſperity of 


. blood pride than is perhaps conſiſtent with 


my main deſign, which is to promote worldly 
utility, I will therefore acknowledge my be- 
loved that I have obſerved ſome inſtances of 
a laudable anceſtorial emulation, and that 
hiſtory records many; when ſuch emulation 
operates uſefully, tho it ſhould be partly the 


want of higher and more noble principles of 
action, an utiliſt has no right to reject it, but 


alas! the viciouſneſs of human nature, is in 
general prevalent; its tendency is, to over- 


power ſuch emulation; men more frequently 


emulate the greatneſs and pride than they do 


the goodneſs of their anceſtors, and in the 
courſe of that emulation, they often grow 
truly wicked and miſchievous. 


or Tarr 
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. || WILL now my beloved, devote this 
fifth part of the dedication chiefly to an at- 
tempt of obviating in ſome degree a mun- 


dane miſchief very generally produced among 


chriſtians by a miſunderſtanding of the holy 


_ ſcriptures; that is, from their framing ideas 


of God unworthy of the divine excellence; 


for the deity is repreſented in ſome parts of 


FIFTH PART 


the old teſtament, as an angry, vindictive, and 


even unjuſt being, it muſt be indeed admit- 


ted, that the very narrow imperfect and ſhort- | 


puts it altogether beyond their reach, to form 


any adequate idea of the great and ever ado- 


ſighted condition of poor mortals is ſuch, as 
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fable deity; yet altho' this is plainly out of 
their power, it is as plainly within their pow- 
er not to form any idea of him, that would 
ſuppoſe him inferior in wiſdom power juſtice 
or goodneſs, to a very good or rather to the 
very beſt of mankind ; ſuch ſuppoſe as Chriſt 
was in his character of a human creature and 
in order to vindicate his ways thro' thoſe 
parts of his works which we are converſant 
with, we muſt my beloved, . ſuppoſe ſome 
unaccountable and inviſible neceſſity origi- 
Milly to exiſt, in the nature of things, for the 


admiſſion of natural evils, in a certain degree, 


and in part, as a means to promote more 
general or extenſive good or happineſs, 
in his creation at large; it is on this ſuppoſt- 


400 alone, and on the doctrine of retribution 


in a life to come, that we can vindicate his 
ways to our narrow conceptions; but it is 
clear, that the good or happineſs of mankind, 
on this unaccountable little orb, forbids us to 
ſuppoſe him leſs worthy, leſs juſt, or leſs wiſe, 
than the beſt, the wiſeſt and the moſt perfect 


of mankind; it was on account of deviations _ 
in this reſpect, of deviations from plain 


uiilitiſn, that the mythology of the heathens, | 
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proved in the end ſo deſtructive of human 
| happineſs, and if we ſuppoſe the God of the 
Jews, (who is ſtill adored by Chriſtians) to be 


vicious, and ſubject to the paſſions and infir- 


mities of man, as the heathens ſuppoſed their 


Gods to be, muſt we not in reaſon expect 


ſimilar miſchievous worldly conſequences; if 


we ſuppoſe God to be iraſcible, vindictive. 


and ſo unjuſt, as to puniſh innocent children 
for the crimes committed by their anceſtors, 


we muſt in this reſpect be as unfortunately 
_ circumſtanced as the Heathens were; but 


modern theology, my beloved, or rather phi- 
loſophy and the common ſenſe of mankind, 


have done away thoſe very miſchievous miſ- 


nation; tho' they were called the people of God, 
even original ſin is, in modern times explain- 
ed, ſo as to bring no impeachment, of re- 


venge, anger or injuſtice on the Godhead, 
the jewiſh diſpenſation my beloved, is of late 


years proved to have been, a carnal diſpen- 


fation, under which immortality was not pro- 


miſed to man; and under which God found 


Conceptions, to which many wiſe authors have 
_ aſcribed the very ſingular pravity, ſtubborn- 
| nels, perverſeneſs, and cruelty gf the Jewiſh | 


Pravi ity © of 
the Jews. 


Viſiting the 


nactounted 
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it neceſſary it ſeems, to ſuffer the jews, to 


ſuppoſe him ſubject to anger, revenge &c. 


&c. The jews took God for their earthly king, 


and grew vicious on the preſumption that he 


Vas alſo vicious; but that madneſs my belo- 
ved, is now almoſt vaniſhed, the lights of the 


ſins of pa- 
rents on 
children, 2 


miſchie vous 


1 "no 


| goſpel have diſpelled the poiſonous cloud, 
altho' the jews that remain, are ſaid ſtill to 


retain ſomewhat of the old ſelfiſhneſs, and 


pravity, fo natural to ſuch a religious ſyſtem. 
l have heard it ſaid my beloved, that God 
by denouncing vengeance (indeed fomething 


worſe than vengeance, for vengeance ſuppoſes. 
tranſgreſſion) againſt innocent children to the 


third and fourth generation, was intended by 
him, to promote worldly good, by deterring. 


| parents from the commiſſion of fin; this ſup- 


poſition is plauſible, but if we try every doc- 
trine by its fruits, as is the expreſs injunCtion 


of Chriſt our redeemer, the comparatively 


my beloved, in ſome fort diſcredit the wiſdom 


vicious national character of the Jews, muſt, 


of God in this inſtance; for · it would ſeem 8 


that by thus threatening, he not only acted 


in vain, ſimply underftood, but that the ef- 


fect proved to be the very reverſe of his pur- 
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poſe, or expectation, the ſuppoſition there- 


fore muſt be inadmiſſible in a rational mind, 
that contemplates God's wiſe creation, by 


which it is demonftrated that, he is incapable 
of acting nnw ſely ; It were perhaps therefore 
better and more conſiſtent, to leave this doc- 


trine altogether with the few Jews till re- 


maining, than introduce it under the mild, 


benevolent diſpenſation of the chriſtian doc- 


20 of 
the Jewiſh 
nation ac- 
counted for. 


trine, which recommends forgiveneſs even to 


our enemies: it may I ſay be right to reſtore 
the text to the proper owners, and to deem it 


a a fin to participate with them a text ſo well 


Fired to the worldly maligoity, which it is 


ſaid the Jews moſt piouſly adopt, for the love 
of God, even of the God of mercies and of 


juſtice! a laughable idea. 


Fear of wnjuſt vengeance muſt my beloved, 5 


caſt out that love of God, which ſupreme 


goodneſs commands; it cannot then be that 


ſort of fear of the Lord, which Solomon calls 
the beginning of wiſdoni, but rather the fear 
of forfeiting God's univerſal beneficent favour, 
| by tranſgreſſing his known laws; this my be- 
loved, muſt be the only ſalutary fear of God. 
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' Romaniſts 


Nor can it be ſaid that thoſe of the Den 


perſuaſion, whoſe narrow minds are crippled 


by the damning cramp before. deſcribed in 
this writing, are exempt at this day, from de- 


grading the deity in their idea of him; for 3 


who can ſuppoſe that even the beft of mankind 


could be cruel enough to damn to eternal 


flames, the ſouls of innumerable millions of 
his creatures, becauſe, (tho irreproachable in 


their lives) they happen to live and todie with- 
out the pales of their church; or are unable 


to bring their conſciences to ſwallow the Ro- 


4 good Cod and muſt not ſuch degrading 


elaborate arguments of their teachers, ee, 
ers, miſſionaries &c. why then ſuppoſe it 


of. 
74 


idea of the deity have in ſome degree a bad 


\ degrade the | 


Deity. 


effect on the moral lives of ſuch bigotted 
chriſtians? the effect 1 is but too natural, and 


ſeems, my beloved, ſcarce. avoidable, for un- 
der ſuch religious cramps, muſt we not ſup- 


poſe a good God to be leſs excellent than a zh 


good, many. horrid horrid impietyl 1 


But it is to be lamented, my beloved, that 


even the new teſtament, in one place or two | 


| ſeems alſo to countenance worldly improvi- 
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dence, and i its coneyuencesmorethan i 18 conſiſt- Miſchievous 


ent with worldly intereſts. alias utilitifm ; it is 

plainly recommended i in one verſe of the new 
teſtament, totake no heel for the mortow, as 
the birds of the air feed, yet fow not, Te. and 
it is further recommended, by thoſe ſcriptures, 


to chriſtians to ſell all and follow Chriſt; theſe 


texts are too generally miſconceived and of- 
ten miſchievous on that account, but in a na- 
tion protie to improvidence, viſion and indo- 


lence as ours is, — they are peculiarly hurtful, 


conſe - 
quence of 
miſtaking 
ſome new 
teſtament 
n. 


for it is the literal conſtruction, (not the 


ſcope of the doctrine) that lays hold of the 


ſlothfulk ſelfiſh heart, and of the improvident 
head, where it begets diſſipation i in the one, 
and uncharitableneſs or idle viſions in the o- 


ther; chẽſe texts are much the parents of Iriſh 
beggary, and of that ſauntering floth and 


deteſtable filthineſs of the Iriſh commenaley 


in general. 


1 have known my beloved, many, indeed 


very many to quote thoſe texts in vindication 
of their improvident and even diſſolute lives; 
there is an Iriſh proverb, the import of which 


is, that in order to obtain our rightful due, pru. 


dence may ſometimes authorize our ſung for more 


1.2 
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than our due, this aphoriſm may perhaps be 

applicable to theſe ſcripture texts, for by the 
former texts it muſt be intended by a good 
8 God, to qualify or moderate the exceſſive. 
ſolicitude of mankind, as to future worldly con- 
cerns; by the latter it may be meant to brace or 

invigorate the faint or feeble faith of lukewarm 
= chriſtian believers; but thoſe texts in their 
more obvious or literal ſenſe and common 
: acceptation, have ſo plain a tendency to ſocia ! 
evil, (yet to advance the intereſts of the world 


h wiſe chriſtian eccleſiaftics) that a ſuſpicion 


muſt ariſe my beloved, in ſagacious minds, 
of their having been hatched or at leaft fond- 


” ly nurtured, in the literal, tho falicious ſenſe, 


by that ever-gainful corporation, whom Chriſt 
they {ay alſo called Chryfos Mes, which ſigni- 
fies the apples of his eyes, viz. a ſacred 

noli me tangere, or: touch me nat : ſo that if it 
| were poſſible, my beloved, to ſuppoſe they , 
had any band in framing thoſe texts, or au 
deſign. to avail themſelves of this miſinterpre- 
tation by future lucrative juggles, they cer- 
| tainly made choice of the moſt powerful of 
protectors, to cover the impoſture, and have 


very prudently taken the ſacred ſhield of the 


's 
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great and Almighty God, to ſecure them- 
ſelves from the unhallow'd hands of buſy 
meddlers, ſuch as the Hibernian utilitiſt no 
doubt will be deemed by them, and probably 
treated accordingly. 


: Perſanal 
Attach- 


ments of 
| frieqdſhip. | 
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OF THE 


? H Aving now. enlarged this addreſs, beyond 


what lat firſt intended, Iwill ſhortly takemy 
laſt leave, of you my beloved, with the heart 


ä felt affection of a parent, and having ſaid but 
little in the courſe of this writing touching | 
the kind ſentiments of the heart, viz. friendſvip a2 

towards indiviquals, (as it did not ſeem to fall 8 


with the tenor of it,) I will now begin this 
ſixth part of the dedication with giving you 


as my moſt ſincere opinion, that without ſuch 
_ affeCtionate attachments and a warm yet re- 


ſeonable exerciſe of them, your lives will be a 
_ - cold, inſipid, and worthleſg exiſtence, for that 


inſtead of your adding to the milk of good- 
nature, the mind! by ſuppreſſing or diſuſing 
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| the kind impulſes of the heart, will by de- 


grees grow harſh; and bitter envy the moſt 
+ infernal, and general of all the mental habits, 


Odious 
envy. 


together with other rankling paſſions, will 


gain ſtrength, and poiſon firſt your own hap- 
pineſs, and next that of others; but tho' nature 


ſhould not be bountiful to you in beſtowing 
this beſt of gifts ſympathetick benevolence 


and kind ſentiment, remember that good na- 
ture like gratitude &c. &c. is improveable by 


exerciſe, by reflection and the cultivation of 
common ſenſe, which plainly preſcribes it, as 
the beſt means of your own happineſs; one of 


the ſureſt rules by which you may form a 


judgment olf your own merits will be to 
| conſider whether thoſe who know you beſt 


and longeſt, love you the moſt fincerely ; re- 


member this, my beloved, as a general rule, 5 


but not always free from exceptions; yet it 
is in our families, and in the courſe of our 


domeſtic life where we can command, that we 


are beſt known. 


Ner can Iconclude without cautioning you 


againſt the deceptions of mankind in every 
ſocial intercourſe ; but it is poſſible believe me 


my beloyed, to unite caution with candour, 


ture 


guarded by 


prudence. 


Caution. 


Further 


prudential 


cautions, 


- Eſteem. | 
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and to blend goodnature with prudence; poſ- 
ſible, I ay to think no evil of others, yet to 


be guarded in your conduct; to judge cha- 
ritably yet leave as few things to chance as 
poſſible, 8 in all your * 
dealings. | 

You will naturally incline while young and 


your hearts warm, to be paſſionately nay un- 
reaſonable, fond of ſome of your acquaintance | 
yet perhaps diſguſted with the ſame as un- 
accountably and unreaſonably, when old and 
ſower'd by long experience; to obviate this 

diſgraceful inequality, let your likings be al · 


ways, under the conduct of eſteem, which 
muſt in its nature faſten upon 
expect not perfection in the human. ſpecies, 


and this will tend to moderate the diſlikes of 
old age, it was a ſaying of one of your an- 


ceſtors,* That we ought to deal in this world 
with every man as if he were a knave, yet not 


to think nor tell him ſo.“ By this plain pru- 


dential rule, you may perhaps avoid tempting 
him by a negligent confidence to become in 


reality what he was not before; and on this 


ground of reaſoning let all your dealings be as 
much as poſſible committed to yritingin every 


or virtue 1 
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caſe, leave as little to chance my beloved, 
as poſſible, and here I will give you the tranſ- 


lation of an Iriſh proverb for your government 


VIZ. 
To leave to chance or loſe the game, 

« Good ſenſe declares is much the fame.” 

And as to matters of induſtry, or lucrative 

- purſuits, ſtudy, my beloved, to avoid the ex- 


tremes of idiotcy and of madneis, if you are 


improvident, or unforeſeeing as to the neceſ- 
ſaries and conveniencies of this life, it is an 
yndoubted proof that you incline to idiotcy; 
if on the other hand you. become exceſſively 
eager, or too much in earneſt about the tran- 
fitory things of this world, you will certainly 


Induſtry. 


border on inſanity, it is not uncommon to ſee = 
men madiſhly eager, as well as ſimply. heed- 

leſs and improvident; learn to ſmile phi- 

loſophically, yet to walk prudently thro! life, 


if you are too gravely anxious in your pur- 


ſuits, to ſmile at trifles, you will aſſuredly pro- 


voke good ſenſe not only to ſmile, but juſtly 


to laugh at you; penny wiſdom is but too of- 


Perny 


wiſdom. 


ten, and ſtrangely coupled with a neglect of 


pounds; it is manifeſt to moſt men that an 


over earneſtneſs is generally laughable, as an 


ö 


Aution. 
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approach to inſanity, and you will perceive 
it to be ſo, if you ſtudy the nature of madneſs; 


infinite are the modifications of this brain 


ſick eagerneſs in ſociety; all men ſays the 


5 5 Miſleading 


$217g12ation 


great Mr. Locke are mad, (that is ſteadily and 
uniformily unreaſonable) in ſome purſuits. 
A lively, yet regulated imagination my 
beloved, views its own pictures temperately, 
with a power of examining, perhaps of mend- 


ing them; but a wild fervid one, feems Rae, 


create and realize its objects, or rather its w n 


viſions, which puts them beyond the reach off 


any controul from his reaſon, and conſtitutes 


real madneſs or infanity for the time, and in 15 


the degree. 


5 Grand 


But there is a ſort of practical made. eſs, not 


very uncommon, whſch I wiſh you, my be- 


loved to be guarded againſt in particular, it is 
in the common pharſe called running out, or 


expending more in the ordinary courſe of 5 


than your comings in amount to, ſometimes 


meanly fearing to leave to others by death, ST 
| any part of our poſſeſſions, and often build. 


ing on fond hopes and hollow expectations of 


future contingencies or chances of good for- 


mne; this Icall in particular the Hibernian 
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madneſs; and in order to keep quite clear 


of it, I recommend your uling yourſelves thro' 
life (in imitation of the Flandriean boor in this 


: production) to make ſome {mall ſaving yearly, 


according to your means of doing fo; thus 
will temperate frugality become in time 
habitual, and as eaſy as ſolidly uſeful. 

And fince I have mentioned induſtry my 
beloved, I will offer you my opinion of the 
nature of money, I mean of caſh which _y 
be called mineral money. 

Let no ſophiſtry perſuade you that money 
vill not grow progreſſively cheaper, as it has hi- 


therto done in every well governed peaceful com- 


Nature of 


mineral 


money - 


munity of mankind; and conſequently where 


an oz. of ſilver or Gold may at preſent be 


ſufficient to purchale any article; it will at a 


diſtant futurity be neceſſary to employ a great- | 
er quantity of thoſe metals, in the purchaſe 


of the ſame. or a ſimilar article: let your con- 


duct then thro' life be firmly region on 


this perſuaſion. 
The rivulets of bullion, iſſuing as it were 


from under ground by means of mining &c. Advice 4 


exceed in quantity the waſtes and loſſes of 


to it, 


that bullion on the ſurface of the Earth, ſa 


| $/ander, : 
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that moſt perennial or long lived tenures and 


- covenants, for os. or any other given weight 
of money, become lucrative by length of 
time to the buyer, unleſs anarchy, waſteful 

wars, weak or vicious governments interpoſe. 


I will now fay a few words my beloved, 
on ſlander, or evil ſpeaking of abſent charac- 


ters, a practice too general in ſociety, often 


productive of miichief, and generally wound- 


ing · that ſocial benevolence, which I have fo 

| earneſtly recommended to you. It may pol- 

ſibly have a good effect on you to be in- 

formed of a fact which I can aver, viz. that 

my father Edward, and his father Charles 
were remarkably averſe to what is called back- 

| biting, they were known often to retire from 

company upon hearing abſent characters 

ſlandered, they always endeavoured to defend 

the abſent, and for the very. reaſon they ſaid, 


< that they were abſent, and could not ſpeak 


for themſelves.” 
In- convertigin it is not uncommon with 

men, nay with the more delicate ſex, to re- 
probate the pravity, or to animadvert on the 
weakneſs of others, with a view of conveying 
better impreſſions or characters of themſelves 


C — 
K 
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than they deſerve; but let them be aſſured that 
they generally miſs their aim, for the ſlan- 
derer to my knowledge often degrades himſelf 
in the eſtimation of his company: tho' they 
may liſten and ſeem to coincide with the cen- 
ſurer to his face; there is ſomething mean, 
my beloved, ſomething unmanly and un- 
gerous, in traducing thoſe who cannot de- 


tend themſelves, and the ſlanderer is gene- 
rally mangled in his turn when abſent. 
Thus far, have I ſpoken touching your 


heart, at leaſt never againſt its impulle ; fi- 


| lence is better than inſincerity ; a good heart 
feels a ſort of luxury in ſincere communication, 
and affectation is real pain as well as deformi- 
ty; tis more viſible my beloved, in the eyes of 
others than the affected are apt to imagine, 


interior Or mental conduct, a f ew words - 
| now relative to your exterior may be uſeful. 
Leet your demeanour in general be natura! 
and cruil, let your words be dictated by the 


Outward 8 


behaviour- 


we are inclined to pity the affected, as we do 


a poor weak horſe that is continually on his FD 
baunches, unneceſſarily forcing himſelf to 
caper and prance; do not therefore trouble 


| Rule. | 
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yourſelves much about Lord Cheſterfield's 
| graces as it is not the head, but the goodneſs 
ol the heart and the habits of elegant ſocial life 
that beſtows the graces, which are inclined to 
ty from, and generally do eſcape the moſt 
ſtudious purſuits of the head; ſtudied graces 


appear a grimmace in the eyes of a diſtern- 


ing beholder, and we are the laſt generally 
who ſee our own ſocial diſgrace in this par- 
ticular; be attentive be reſpetiful to your 
company inclined to/filence, rather civil than 
Courtly, ever eaſy and natural, thoſe ſhort : 
 Tules will be ſufficient to adjuſt the exterior. 


Self- contemplation, while in company is 


the ſureſt and moſt general deftroyer of 
: gracefulneſs, weak and young minds are apt 


to be too ſolicitous, about the figure they cut 


in company and to attend-more to the pro- 
nünciation of wayds, than to the words them. 
ſelves, ever wiſhing to appear high and diſ- 
tinguiſhed, indeed ſhort glances of the mind = 
on /eff, may be neceſſary, but the ſhorter they 
are, the more becoming will the behaviour be, 
for ſelfiſnneſs in every form is diſguſting to 

the beholder, becauſe we all are in a degtee 
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ſelfiſh, and therefore ſeldom can reliſh the 


| ſelf-attention of others. 


You have my beloved, met in this writing, 
many difluaſives of the Romiſh perſuaſion, 


but do not blame them as illiberal or needleſs, 
until you have firſt conſidered them arten- 


Further 
apology for 
ſtrictures on 
the romiſh 
peiſuaſion. 


tively; and reflect that tho you ſhould think 


them too zealous and frequent, they yet are 
natural andvery ſtronglyprompted in the mind 


[ef ame, wha —— froatth: 
very narrow and very for- 
tunate one; and who hardly ever met a clear- 


illuſory worſhip, a 


headed, rational, or inquiſitive and well in- 
form'd romaniſt, of humane heart who could 
keep his intellectual eye ſo cloſely ſhut to the 
end of life, as to be what is called tone blindto 
all is abſurdities, its mercileſs ſentences and de- 
tions; theſe lights I obſerved, generally 


make thoſe men more or leſs uneaſy, as they 


advance in years, for theygcauſe a ſhuffling 
view of religious duties, bewilder the 
mind, and ſuſpend the operations of the plain 


Godlike #tiliti/m, ſo that the early impreſſions = 


of education inſtead of binding with ſatiſ- 5 
factory firmneſs in the Romiſh worſhip, do 


but entangle and perplex the mind, or as it 
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were diſturb the mental eye and diſtort its 
objects ; always creating doubts unleſs where 


the greateſt depths df ignorance or imbecility 


+ Prevail, for ſome are apt, my beloved, to be- 


come devoted ſlaves to their firſt religious 
impreſſions, be they what they may; the eye 


of the mind generally opens but ſlowly on 


thoſe ſubjects, and there are ſome dolts, fome 


mechanical automata, who cannot at all open 


Nit to 
them by 


boag 


85 N 


them, and are never never to be altered, unleſs 
put quite aſunder and remade; I have known 


many ſuch but perſecuted as Fhave been, and. 


| wearied thro” a long life, by round after 


round of religiouſly ab/otved larcenies, perjurias, 
frauds, drunkenneſs, &c. &c. ſoꝰ prevalent . 


among the vulgar iſh, eſpecially in the re- 


mote parts, that I hope my ſtrictures are, par- 
donable, being impelled to them by the par- 


tccular circumſtances of my courſe of life, 


and a ſort of experience which very few 


could have in an equal degree. 


Upon the whole, my beloved, Feattion 


you againſt entering deep into religious con- 


troverſy of any kind; it is an endleſs la- 
byrinth; but in cafe you ſhould happen un- 


luckily to be taken in, be cautious not to 
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me up your minds en the fubject, uur 

you have attentively read r n 4 

Vorth, a fair and clear reaſoner, w : __ 
gious controverſy is indebd\ prodigy. 
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len my beloved, by ſome 
2 


friends, to whom I ſhewed the manuſcript of 
this little production, that a furious party of 


treligioniſts, from various quarters would at- 


3 ® ack it, and that it would make many enemies 


even to my deſcendants: indeed if I had 
written it before the invention of printing I 
would dread religious rage, and the ſtings 


of ſanQtified malice, but the broad day is ri- 


ſen, and the works ſuited to darkneſs are no 
longer practicable, nor have I knowingly 
gone into any unchriſtian aſperity, as I can 
aver, that compaſſion was principally my lea- 
der and utility my object. „ 
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It ns! as I gueſſed | it would, the pa- 


rental idea my beloved, draws out this ad- 
dreſs t a greater length than I at firſt inten- 
_ ded, but benevolence is a pleaſing tone of the 


mind, and we yield eaſily to the contem- 


Moti ves 
of the 
author 


further 


vindicated. 


plation of objects that exerciſe the affections, 


utility towards them is ſtill more delightful, 


and we linger with complacency, when part- 


ing from our offspring if we judge our ſtay 


to be of any advantage to them, this 


is the caſe of your declining parent, and 
it may not now be improper or uſeleſs in a 
parent, intent on the good of his deſcendants, 


and who as a writer honeſtly means to pro- 


mote the intereſts of mankind, to let thoſe 


deſcendants know that he is charged with 


Injurious 
charge. 


having led an irregular, licentious life witin 


regard to conjugal Fidelity. 


lam aware my beloved, that thoſe who may 


— feel their minds ſore, and hurted by the utili- 
tiſt's ſtrictures, will aggravate and pour poi- 
. ſon into every charge againſt your parent; 


The writer 
accounts for 


his ſilence 


on 2 certain 
tender 
ſubjeR. 


this cenſure, if ſwallowed i in bulk by you, 
may have a pernicious tendency as to your - 
morals, or hurt the intereſts of ſociety, which 
. Imean to promote and I therefore mention it, 


2 2 
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for I think it will difappoint or difarm their 


venom, and obviate the miſchief; that I of- 
fer no vindication whatſoever of my conduct 
in this reſpect, and only mean by the men- 


tion of it, to ſhew you my beloved, that there 


ære particular caſes in which a well meaning 


man, ought to ſubmit to the imputation of 
: imaginary crimes, rather than commit real ones, 


in juſtification, even of dear, dear (yer mean) 
ſelf; 3 experience in life, will convince you my 


beloved, that many ſuch caſes do exiſt, and 
muſt for ever exiſt in ſociety; trying caſes 

indeed! i in which fortitude has an opportu- 
_ nity of proving its firmneſs, by a ſober, a re- 

ſolute, nn and ſtrictly moral fi- 


| tence. 


Marriage. 

99 085 moſt important ſtep of human life, it 
| wouldill become your parent to be totally 
ſilent on a ſubject which ſo nearly concerns 

the happineſs of your lives, it is a ſubject 
however ſo amply and ably treated by other 
writers of ſaperior talents, that I muſt deſ- 
pair of faying any thing new or intereſting 

on it; whit 1 have ſaid on the ſubject of 
5 friendſhip, my 1 believe apply to marriage in 


And having mentioned marriage, the 
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general, viz. that conſent of opinions and 
conformity of ſympathies are the feeders of 


| friendſhip: and honeſty or integrity, the prin- 


cipal objects of eſteem are generally its Baſis : 
that a conformity of opinions as 0 public in- 
terefts, including religious perſuahon, is of more 
ſenſequence in forming this delightful union 
than any other; nor can a very changeable 
perſon expect ſtability in a friend; but to this 
general ground of laſting good- will between 
individuals, Iwill add one invariable rule or 
maxim. to be ſtrictly adhered to in the marri- 
age ſtatein particular, which if generallyunder- 
ſtood and complied with, would conduce more 
to peace and harmony than is generally imagin- 
ed, viz. that as to dominion or power no partition 
Treaties ſhould ever be contended for, or take 
place, between the married couple, endleſs 


are the difficulties of aſcertaining the boun- _ 


daries of ſuch divided power, it is found by 
experience from the beginning of time, that 
the ſmalleſt bark, as well as the greateſt Ship, 
that goes to Sea, can have but one comman- 
der; every other perſon is ſubordinate, and 


ſtrange confuſion and miſchief would enſue 


if this were not the caſe; a ſecond in com- 
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mand, may, and often has and ought to bare 


influence on a commander in chief, and may 
become the principal conductor of buſineſs 
under the direction of his ſuperior; but to 
ſtruggle or contendfor ſuch influence, as a right 


is againſt 1 the nature of it; and I believe my 


beloved, it would be often more prudent for 
a huſband to ſurrender his whole power, and 
give up the command of all to his conſort, 


than by partition treaties, to lay the foun- 


| dation of never ending wrangles, which tho“ 
but ſlight ſores at firſt, become by degrees 5 


1 : incurable ulcers. 


EIGHTH PART 


r THE 
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H Aving reſolved my beloved, to give way 


to my thoughts in this domeſtick writing, as 
they may chance to come uppermoſt, provi- 
ded they appear uſeful, and the exhibitions 

of the theatre having been the ſubject of diſ · 


courſe in a company I was in laſt night, it 


may perhaps be of ſome uſe to impart wy 


pPpinions to you. 


The entertainment of the n con- 


characters either of what is called high life, 


or of common life ; and the pleaſure of the 


Theatrical 


exhibitions. 
: fiſts chiefly in exhibiting various pictures or 


audience ariſes principally from the com- 
pariſon in their minds, of the reality or ve- 
riſimilitude of things with the theatrical re. 


—— 
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preſentation of them; when the benevolence 
or virtuous feelings, of the audience, 
are exerciſed and conſequently improved 
by the exhibition, it muſt have a ten- 
dency to promote ſocial happineſs ; but moſt 


plays are written more for.lucre than im- 
provement, more to inflame and pleaſe than 
inſtruct or reſtrain; and the rage for ſhort 


lived pleaſures and fugitive ſports is ſo very 
prevalent and ſo deſtructive of more perma- 
nent and ſolid happineſs, in this raving 
idiotiſn iſland; I. think my beloved that 


1 ſomething like an old Roman cenſorian regu- 


lation, ought to take place as a controul to ſtage 5 
exhibitions, which are become too general. 
It appears to me my beloved, that many 

of the ſtage. exhibitions of modern times, 
thoſe particularly of high life or tragedy, are 


not ſo much repreſentations. of real, as they 


are of ideal life, the pieces are common- 5 
ly copies or imitations of former pro- 
ductions, and the theatrical cant or cadence 
of the words ſpoken, on the ſtage, and which 
the actors in tragedy ſeem uniformily to 
catch from each other, is a ſort of ſinging 
language very remote from that of nature, 
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yet ſo eſtabliſned by cuſtom as generally to 
eſcape diſapprobation; indeed the expreſſive 
tranſports of a Mrs. Sidons ſeem to authorize 
ſome ſuch extravagant cant, tho' ſhe often 
leaves nature far behind her, yet like the dig- 
nified ſtatuary work and paintings of the an- 
cients (that were ſaid to ſurpaſs and dignify 
nature,) her exertions pleaſe ſome exalted 
ſpirits, altho to others her efforts appear 
_ whatin French are called outrees, and as 
they ſeem painful to her, muſt affect the 
| painful ſympathies of ſome of her humane 
beholders. _ 
But the counterfeit efforts of the . 
players, muſt my beloved appear to a diſ- 
cerning eye a poor, impotent, yet laborious 
grimmace, it is the ſympathy or contagion 
:.of the paſſions or feelings, that in great mea- 
ſure conſtitutes the pleaſure of the theatre, 
and unleſs we are perſuaded for the time 


that the. actor really feels, we certainly cannot 


catch the fellow. feeling; ſo that a ſagacious 
mind, cannot be ſo happy at ordinary ex- 

hibitions, as. one that is eaſily deceived, 

g and who can convert ſnadows (and indeed 
very thin ones) into realities, let it therefore 
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poſſibly, be placed in various countries, and 
that a few further thoughts on the cuſtoms _ 
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my beloved abate your eagerneſs for ſuch 


tragical ſtage mummery to conſider that you 


can only reliſh it, in exact proportion to the 


degrees of your ſtupidity: 
But it now occurs to me that you may | 


of nations, may be of ſome uſe to you, if you | 
are devotees to ſuch local cuſtoms, or to 


fugitive faſhions, if vulgarly crippled by 


uſages and prejudices, you can never reach 


real dignity of ſoul, or true virtue; never, 


never attain that nobleneſs, that can confine 


itſelf to mediocrity in fortune, and lift the 


| heart above the faſcinations of example, and 


goadings of wild reſtleſs ambition &c. &c. 
Jet, if a man deviates from cuſtom, he is 


deemed ſingular and called an odd fellow, 


who ſets himſelf above cenſure; tho? he may 


be and often is more ſmoothly, and therefore f 


the more dangerouſly vicious by conforming 


to received cuſtoms, which would in 


many caſes, be a ſlavery to an enlarged 
mind; ſingularity may be conſidered, as one | 
fruit M political liberty; tis true, that like cuſ- 


tom, it may in ſome caſes be vicious: but it 
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may allo be virtuous; which a ſtrict adherence 


to the cuſtoms and prejudices of any country 
on the face of the earthy can never be; it is 


caprice, whim, and fancy, not manly fiagu- 
larity my beloved, that are to be avoided in 


life; petty prudence indeed often warns us 
even againſt genuine virtue, where vice is the 
prevalent faſhion; ſuch prudence however is 


the offspring of mean ſelfiſhneſs, and muſt be 


ſtrictly watched by magnanimity,' or it will 
become the powerful patron of vice; wher 
Jou are at Rome (ſays the cunning aphoriſmw) 
7. 048 Rome does, but i in many caſes [I call this 
2 miſleading, and in all caſes a ſneaking | 
maxim; it was probably framed by ſome 


_ cunning ſupple prieſt, and nurtured by ſimi- 
lar humouring reptiles; yet when ſelf-pre- 
ſervation or the inutility of oppoſition warrants 


the caution, it becomes neceſſary and there- 


fore pardonable. 
But the final declaration I make to you, 
my beloved, is, that the idea of my having 


been in ſome degree uſeful to mankind, and 
the hope of my former endeavours to be fo 


in my country, will have ſome beneficent 


operation after my death i is che es which of 


and aſneck- | 


ing one. 
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all others, gives the moſt refined or exquiſite 
happineſs to my mind; and in addition to 
this I will own that my perſuaſion (whether 


well or ill grounded) that this ſcribble may 


alſo be of ſome ſervice to the reader (at leaſt 


to my deſcendants) contributes to that men- 


tal felicity ; I can form no idea of your ſe- 
veral paſſions, diſpoſitions or endowments, 
+ but I have a right to impart my own feelings 


to you, and from experience to offer it amy 


opinion, that this channel of mental delight, 


is preferable to any other, I therefore recom- 


mend it to you as ſuch, and. with yo at leaſt 
to make trial of it. 

I have endeavoured my: ela, in a re- 
very of mine to trace the cauſe of this ſipe- 


rior mental pleaſure, which conſcious utilitiſm 
raiſes in'the- mind of man, and if I miſtake 


not, it has a moſt ſolid and permanent foun- 
dation in our nature, viz. the known Organ 


and pride of the human heart. 


The paſſions and feelings of men have % 


ſort of contagionin them when beheld by the 
bodily eye; a ſort of inſtinctive communica- 


don; and when perceived by the eye of the 


mind. that ſame ſympathy. is felt, tho in a 
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weaker degree; now if we are perſuaded of our 
being inſtrumental in promoting that felecityin 
others which the eye of the mind contemplates, 
and feels by ſympathy, there is alſo in our 
nature a laudable pride or ſelf-approbation, | 
that heightens the reliſh of that ſympathetic 
feeling, which as well as the feeling is inſe- 
parable from the heart of man, a dying man 
Who has endowed an hoſpital enjoys this 
ſpecies of happineſs, which an habitual utili- 4 
tiſt may wiſely enjoy thro his whole life, and „ IM 
unenvied by others. | : 
Can you then my beloved, make choice 
of a more ſolid or effectual channel of your 
ou worldly felicity than utilitiſm? the love of 
meer poſthumous fame ſeems devoid of this 
foundation in our nature, and isconſequently | 
leſs rational, tho the more general i incentive 
to action. 
Here my beloved, I mioived to put a pe- 5 
riod to this dedication, and to part with you; 
but cannot do ſo without ſome tender emoti- 
ons, and I ſay from my heart farewell! fare 
ve well my beloved! _ 
: THE VUTILITIST. 


A 1 d 


In various lights, man's merits we behold, 

Virtues we name them, and compare to gold; 
_ UTILITY (their univerſal aim) 
In man's efteem—pre-eminence muſt claim. 


Uv. 


Ix looking over this book in order to maik the ſhame- 

ful number of typographical Errata in it, many of its de- 
fects ſtruck me ſo painiully, that I ſometimes repented 
| the attempt of writing a book; but finding myſelf at pre- 
ſent engaged beyond a poſſibility of retreat, and as two 

leaves muſt be added to the volume in order to inſert the 
errata, TI will ſtill as a hardened finner, endeavour to fill 

them with ſome thoughts tending to improve the hap- 
necks of ſociety in this world, _ 

Il find it advanced in the fifth part of the . | 
page 318.— That we of this world muſt ſuppoſe ſome 
unaccountable neceſſity to exiſt in the original nature of 
things, for the admiſſion of phyſical and moral evil, as the 
only natural, (not revealed) vindication of God's goodneſs 
as an agent; but on further reflection I think that ne- 
cebſſity is not as unaccountable as it appeared at firſt fight. 
I have often obſerved in converfing with men, who * 
had the real misfortune of diſbelieving or doubting the | 
_ revelations through Chriſt, that the ſtubborn ſtumbling 
block of old Epicurus, ſtuck with them, viz. that God 

in creating things as they now are, muſt have wanted 


 goodn or wanted power, elſe that thoſe evils would not be 


admitted into his works; now as to his power or wiſdom | 
we need not to be ſolieitous about vindicating them, the | 
proofs of them being ſo infinitely numerous, ſo ſtupen- 
dous, indeed ſo ſtunning to the human intelleQ, thro? all 
his works, that to ſuppoſe them circumſcribed in ſmall _ 
matters, (beyond the reach of our narrow comprehenſion). 
can ſcarce be deemed, even by mortals, any degredation, 
_ or diminution of that aſtoniſhing power or wiſdom ; but I 
perceive that it abates of the mental happineſs or comfort 
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of ſome poor mortals, even to ſuſpect that their exiſtence 
and the diſpoſal of it, is not in the hands of a good 
God. It therefore behoves a worl ly Utilitift, as nearly as 
he can, to account for that neceſſity, which he called unac- 
countable, whereby God's attribute of goodneſs, may ap- 
pear to ſuch unbelievers leſs dubious 

Good and evil are relative 1d2as, and the one cannot 


ae exiſi in the narrow mind of man, without the other, this 


ſeems to induce a necellity of admitting both or neither; 
the definition of goodneſs ſeems to be. à defire to give 
or increaſe happinets, let us then ſuppoſe for a moment, 


goodneſs to be in the nature of God, and that he wanted 


power to give happineſs without giving animation, he 
then gave animation, that is a ſuſceptibility of happineſs ; 


and beſtowed on that animation more of happineſs than of 
miſery ; more of good, than of evil; in doing which he 


was good in general, for if he were not ſo, he would not 
have beſtowed that animation, and that ſurplus of hap- 


D pineſs ; activity ſeems neceſſary or rather eſſential to 


Tife, to promote that activity, evil ſeems neceſſary as ex- 
citing it; evil therefore ſeems neceſſary to conſtitute hap- 
pineſs by its abſence, therefore to permit partial evil for the 
purpoſe of promoting happinels, is go2dneſs in God which. 
is the very reverſe of the interence drawn from bis having : 
permitted pbyſical and moral evil. 
There is another argument in favour of goodneſs i in the 
deity which may run thus,— God gave to man a de- 
ſire of happineſs, he conſtituted benevolence, or virtue and 
goodneſs, the moſt manifeſt and ſureſt means of attaining 
that happineſs in this aac he is therefore! in his nature 
| good. | | 
I now aſk what condiemcien ſo conſoling or 3 
of human happineſs, alias utility in this world, as a firm 
ſettled perſuaſion on the ground of fair reaſoning, with- 


out the aid of revelation, that we are totally in the hands 


and at the diſpoſal of a good, a wiſe and powerful God. 
| God's goodneſs proved, the ſoul may reſt . 
In hope, and E—yanelcent, ills endure. ES 
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Blot Semi-colon at = and 


put it after writer. 


Pur theſe inſtead of this. 
Put refting on in place of 10. 
Inſert future after of—without 


this the writing would be unin- 
telligible; a diſagreement f 
between the ſick writer, and 


his printer, Mr. Hit L, cauſed 


this work to be  careleſsly 
executed. 
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Put 77 after the word "Rs 


not after the word diſtinction. 


Put a Semi-colon after leaſt, not 


after uſeful. 


Put are after edifying ; and in 


Ich line of the 1aine page, 
they inſtead of it. 


Comma after believe. 
Put analogous. 
No ſtop at neceſſary. 
Object not ſubject. 


At after not. 


Difference not deference. 
 ſdenujm not diutry. 
 Aaypied not dopted. 


An not men. 


Humility not bumanity. 
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Maſks not marks. 
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"ny at life not at e 
Say not ya. 
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A good God, not god God * 
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Altar not alter. 


Obſer vant not obſer vent. 
Adopted not adapted. 


Danger not dange. 


Naked not nature. 


 Magnanimous not magnanimou.” 
Buried not hurried. 1 
Aggravates not grevates. 
Put the ward that between for 
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Put / to liquor. 
Put Jay for Hay. 


To between book and es 
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